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Next Month: 


“The Hindu” 


A complete novelette by the author 


of “The Garden of Allah,” “Bar-= 
bary Sheep,” etc. 


Robert Hichens 


Also: 


“More Super-W omen” 


A new series by Anice Terhune, 





the first article of which concerns 
Lady Hester Stanhope, the mys- 
terious veiled prophetess of the 
Orient, who is said to have inspired 


Rider Haggard’s story of “She.” 


Ainslee’s for February 


On sale the middle of January. 
20 cents the copy. 
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A book that every 
music-lover will want 


It has required 20 years of constant research, of steady 
application, of tireless effort, and the expenditure of more than 
Eleven Million Dollars to place this Victor Record catalog in your hands. 











This great book of 542 pages is the recognized authoritative index to the 
world’s best music; to the greatest musical achievements of all time. 

Its pages are living tributes to the years of unceasing vigil spent in gather- 
ing the best music from every portion of the globe. ‘They reflect the hours 
|} upon hours which the greatest artists have devoted to recording their superb 

art for the delight of all generations. They attest to the enormous amount of 
time and millions of dollars spent in developing the art of recording to its pres- 
ent state of perfection. And through each and every page runs the story and 


re 
proof of Victor supremacy. 
Every music-lover will want a copy of this great Victor catalog of music. Everybody should have this book, 


whether or not they have a Victrola. All will appreciate it because of the information about 
| PA 
= Pm 


artists, opera and composers, and the numerous portraits and illustrations it contains. 
aie. 















Any Victor dealer will gladly give you a copy of this great catalog of music, or we will 
mail you a copy free, postage paid. 
Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 
Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 
) - Important Notice. Victor Records and Victor Machines are scientifically co- 
ordinated and synchronized by our special processes of manufacture, and their 


use, one with the other, is absolutely essential to a perfect Victor reproduction. 


HIS MASTERS VOICE - New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the Ist of each month 
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The Caravan Man 


Author of 


,<~ > 


CHAPTER I. 
never hurried, 


HE caravan man 
ih apparently, or worried 
Oh, yes, he did—he worried 
one member of the Ouseton 
munity, the station master, 
lector, porter, supervisor at 
Ouseton station. 

“It’s a cock-eyed 
protested, loungigg over the 
parcels’ office. 

“It ain’t my 
master. 

* “They ought fo rename this 

“Or the other three,” 
Station mastet 

“I don’ 
the car 
Engla 
will 
before the 

The Stator 
was possible. 

“Ob—well— said the caravan 
Man irritably, and went off. 

His caravan had been on the com- 
mon for week, and 
before breakfast, he 
Ouseton and 
fer about his canvases. At 
thought he worried the 
; 

/ 


com- 
ticket col- 


gC ods 


arrangement,” he 
sill of the 
fault,” said the station 
place.” 
ted the 


sucves 


1aster admitted that this 


every morning 


went down to 
station mas- 


least, he 


worried the 


station master 


By E. Goodwin 


“Such Things as Films Are Made of” 


WO) 


He toncluded that he worried him. He 
worried hiniself at times at the thought 
of how much he must be worrying the 
station master. But he need not have 
worried over the station master’s wor- 
ries. The station master was used to 
the four-Ouseton complications in the 
British goods-traffic and had 
long ceased worrying over Con- 

like the caravan might 
worrying. 


world, 
them. 
signees, man, 
do any 

The caravan man was nearer thirty 
nearer five feet ten 
feet, nearer slender than stout, 
rough-haired, obstinate, 
eable. He 


than thirty-five, 
than six 
clean-shaven, 
moody, changeable—also, li 


fq 2] 


vore flannel 


quite an ordinary- 


looking gypsy affair, with 
Its motive had been a phleg- 
matic mare. however, had been 
sent for overhauling to Vining the Vet’s 
immediately after the caravan’s arrival 
on Ouseton common. 


red wheels. 


power 
She, 


little place, com- 
main road 
pack- 
One 


is only a 
From the 
common, an old 


Ouseton 
pact and neat 
crossing’ the 


horse track leads to the village. 
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day, near where this track and the 
main road parted.company, the caravan 
had appeared and planted itself in 
among the group of beech trees there. 
Besides the trees, there are some tall 
gorse bushes and a most delightful 
pond. A spring rises clear and cold 
close by, and tumbling over a bowlder 
or two, it tinkles into this pool, immacu- 
lately pellucid—unless you rake the 
bottom with a stick—shallow, glitter- 
ing, reed-banked. 

Here, if anywhere, the genius of the 
common had its haunt, yet, strange to 
say, though now and then people passed 
it going to or from the Priory, none 
made a habit of lingering there, save 
Rose Nieugente. It was her haunt, too. 
Here she would come on summer days 
to sit and dream under the shade of the 
biggest of the beech trees, a queer, mis- 
shapen old monster whose great reots, 
spreading from its distorted trunk, 
clutched at the ground like twisted, 
rheumaticky. fingers. 

The caravan man had come jogging 
across the common one September 
afternoon, had just given a glance at 
the spot, then, “Here,” he had decided, 
and had maneuvered in among the 
trees. He was a man with a knack for 
picking out the best bits of country to 
see or to live in. Rose had been, per- 
haps, a little hurt at first at the caravan 
man’s intrusion. But he seemed an in 
offensive sort of man, after all, though 
evidently aimless and time wasting 

He used to lie 
banks of the pond in the sun, appar- 
ently well content to be alive. This 
rather prejudiced Rose in his favor. At 
nights, he would have a bright fire of 
sticks going and sit there and smoke. 
Yes, evidently a lazy sort of man. 
Took photographs for a living. One 
or two people went up on the common 
as far as the caravan and had theirs 
taken. Better than Bapkin’s, it 
agreed. 

Rose Nieugente had hers taken. He 


lazily about on the 


was 


went to a good deal of trouble over it, 
but it did not come out well—so he 
told her. He did not show her the re. 
sult. So she had to come next day and 
sit again—and unfortunately he had 
had a bad batch of plates passed off on 
him, so that again the result was no 
good. He was very sorry. Would it 
be troubling her too much to come 
again to-morrow—or perhaps _ that 
afternoon? After all, she had nothing 
to do. So, for some part of almost 
every day for a week, she was on the 
common by the caravan, either sitting 
for her photograph or hearing his ex- 
cuses for his failures. 

One morning, up the pack-horse 
track, across the main road, and into 
the shade of the beech trees walked a 
stout, comfortable-looking man, a 
large, fat-faced, fat-bellied man, who 
so unexpectedly and decidedly pro- 
truded beneath the waist that he looked 
as if he had inadvertently swallowed 
a football, thoroughly well blown-out, 
at some previous time, and had fol- 
lowed expert advice as to the inad- 
visability of attempting its removal. 

He wore a blue serge suit, very com- 
fortably cut, and yet it was his custom, 
whenever decent opportunity offered, to 
leave unbuttoned the top button of his 
trouser front and the bottom button of 
his waistcoat. Thus he often displayed 
a lozenge of shirt at the spot where the 


front center line of these two garments 


\ 1 m 
met You knew by 


this that here was 
a man with too much sense not to waive 
appearances when comfort demanded, 
and you respected him for it. 

He came, smoking a foul and large 
pipe, across the common to the caravan, 
removing his cap from time to time in 
order to mop his perspiring forehead. 
Having gathered, from faint sounds 
within, that the occupant of the cara- 
van was up and moving, he approached 
it, and with a little cane he carried he 
whacked resoundingly on the side. In- 
stantly the top half of the door of the 
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caravan flew open, and the top half of 
the caravan man appeared. In one 
hand was a shaving brush, in the other 
a razor, and his face was a mass of 
lather from above which his eyes 
looked out questioningly. The fat man 
laughed. The caravan man opened the 
two wings of the lower half of his door 
and ran lightly down the steps toward 
him. 

“Hullo, Bamfield!” said the fat man, 
with great heartiness. “It is you, 
then ?” 

“What? Monkey?” said the other. 
“How are you?” 

His greeting was one of cordiality, 
not of derision. The fat man shook 
heartily the hand and soap brush of- 
fered him. 

“T’m all right, old man. 
ning across you like this!” 

“Well, I didn’t expect to meet you. 
What are you doing here?” 

“Biking about with two other fel- 
lows. We stopped in Ouseton last 
night, and I heard of a fellow up here 
in a caravan that took photos, and 
thinks I, ‘I wonder if that’s old Bam- 
field,’ sol ran up. And here you are.” 

“Yes, here I am,”*said the caravan 
man. There was just a touch of defi- 
ance, a hint of “Well, what about it?” 
in hi 


Fancy run- 


manner. 
other filled his pipe again and 
leisurely on the caravan steps, 
over and smiling. Then: 
Fathead ( knx 


“Yes, you do. We heard about it 
last year—up in Scotland, weren’t you, 
then?—going about in this precious 
caravan, taking photos and painting 
landscape. What’s it mean? What’s 
your idiotic idea ?” 

“What’s wrong with it?’ He began 
to wipe off the lather from his face 
with the towel thrown round his neck. 


Te | 


My dear boy, why need you ask? 


Now, look here, why is it? We all 
want to know. You slog away, harder 
than most of us, at your proper work 
—figure, nudes. You give us to un- 
derstand that you intend to be the only 
pebble on the beach in that line. You 
sweat at it year after year. And no 
sooner does it come—you get home, 
you make something like the name 
you’re working for, your stuff’s fetch- 
ing big money—than fa 

“Well >” 

“Well, you hop it in a caravan. And 
here you are taking photos and paint- 
ing landscape—landscape, mark you! 
A thing any mug can do! Silly ass!” 

“T suppose I can drop figure and go 
in for landscape if I want to?” 

“My dear lad, you can open an eel- 
pie shop if you want to. It’s a free 
country.” 

“But supposing I find I can work 
more steadily at landscape?” 

“Work—work!” The fat man eyed 
him with pitying scorn. “Are we 
artists ?” 

The caravan man evidently fretted 
under this questioning. He began to 
pace about, swinging the towel he car- 
ried, making points with his shaving 
brush. 

“T_-]’m ambitious,” he said—said it 
with a touch of apology, as does any 
decent Englishman forced to disclose 
anything of serious inner feelings. “TI 
men. 


want to be one of the big 


You are 
“Well, but—old man—I mean one of 
who are—are always going 
to be big—to count. Sometimes I feel 
I can—that I’ve got it in me, that 
everything’s inside me that’s necessary 
and all I’ve got to do now is work— 
and work damned hard, mind you. It 
can’t be done without that, Monk.” | 

The other nodded. 

“But why not stick to the nude, your 
proper work? There’s not another man 


the men 


Zest : a 
living can paint skin as you can. 
“Well, the nude’s too—distracting. 
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You start with an abnormal apprecia- 
tion of that variety of beauty ; you train 
hand and eye and brain on it, year after 
year, till it’s an obsession; your whole 
life is filled with the sense of the beauty 
of a beautiful woman—and everything 
else is of no importance.” 

“Well?” 

“Well—if you’re human—and you 
can’t paint that sort of thing unless you 
are—it’s the devil’s own job to work 
steadily.” 

“Oho!” said the fat man, sucking his 
pipe reflectively. 

“And you find the world full of it 
full of lovely feminine things full of 
grace and charm and _ inspiration— 
and—and—distraction—and  good-by, 
work, and where are we now? You 
know it couldn’t go on, Monkey. I 
just thought it all out, bought this cara- 
van, shut up my studio, and went in 
for landscape.” 

“As I said before, silly ass!” 

“No. I’m right. It’s been splendid 
training in lots of ways. ~When you've 
worked at landscape and learned the 
charm that lies in trees and skies— 
water—this sort of thing’—he indi- 
cated the broad sweep of the com- 
mon—“you get the point of view for 
every sort of beauty. You can fill 
yourself with the sense of a woman’s 
loveliness and still be safe.” 

The fat man chuckled. 

“Now, that’s a long-felt 
what the world’s been w: 

Adam told 
as she used to | 

The other stopped his peregrinations 
and waved his towel to the sky. 

“Think of a woman’s hair—the mar- 
vel of it—when a great thick curve of 
it comes welling over her ear! And 
her skin—the color, the texture—— 
You see it on her face and hands and 
neck, and it makes you wonder what 
she’d be like——- And when she turns 
her head over her shoulder, or 
or bends—the living line that flies all 


want. It’s 
f< ir ever 
red her 


iting 
pe litinn 


Eve he prefer 


since 


re. 


stoops, 


Gods, isn’t ¥ 


along the edge of her 
she fine!” 

“And who’s the lady?” queried the 
other, in a matter-of-fact tone. 

The caravan man came back from 
his rhapsody. 

“Oh, I’m speaking in the abstract, 
Well, what I feel is that I could paint 
that sort of thing now without qualms, 
I could go back to my old studio at 
Primrose Hill—I still keep it on—and 
take up figure again. But this life gets 
hold of one. Fifteen months of it, 
rambling about, dressing anyhow, con- 
sulting no one—it’s ideal.” 

Monk refilled his pipe. 

“You'll come back to figure, Bam- 
field. What about your landscape? 
Sells, I suppose ?” . 

“T don’t sell it.” . Bamfield began to 
pace about again, and the towel and 
soap brush were recalled into action. 
“I’m painting to please myself—and 
damn the dealers!” 

“Certainly—damn the dealers, damn 
them all. I’m with you there,” agreed 
Monk. “But our unfortunate profes- 
sion——” 

“And damn the profession! Art 
should be amateur—all the arts—music, 
painting, drama, literature. Work at 
’em for the love of them, but never for 
money.” 

“And 
Monk, open-e ed. 


how do we live?” queried 
else— 


rt.7 


“Get your living 


» photog | 
| g 


Monk stared at him, agha 

“You know, Bamfield, you are abso- 
lutely the limit!” 

Bamfield was warming to his theme 
now. 

“You know, Monkey, we artists build 
a temple of pure fancy to dwell in, 
and there we minister to our idols, our 
dreams.” 

77 don’t, dear boy 
not,” said Monk solemnly. 


“We went on Bamfield, “be- 


I do 


believe me, 


”” 
rage, 
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cause when we've painted something 
fne, most of us have to chaffer with 
swine who will see only money in our 
loveliest efforts.” 

Monk grinned. 

“They won’t always do that, even, 
will the: Blast ™m!” 

“Well, but it’s an invigorating thing 
for a1 


to be bi 


an of imaginative temperament 


ought into occasional “ contact 


with earth. I can paint a landscape in 
a week that will keep me for a year, 
but just for the tonic of the thing, I 
earn my living as I go, at photography. 
Five bob a dozen. And another splen- 
did thing, it’s cured me of this cursed 
inspiration.” 
Monk felt bewildered. 


” 


“Cured you of—— he began 


weakly . 


“Inspit 


Bamfield laid down 
the law—‘“‘like the artistic tempera- 
ment, is a fraud, a mere for 


being damnably lazy and doing about a 


ition” 
excuse 

’ ” 
a proper man’s work. 


don’t 


? 


quarter of 
" ler . 


trade aw ay 


give our little 


snug 


when I’m ready to start 
a canvas, some fat old frump turns 
up in her best velvet 
to be ‘took.’ In the old days, when I 
rather cultivated being a sensitive crea- 
ture, that would have put me off work 
f i her 


“Sometimes, 


frock and wants 


] 1 
el but now I take 


her five bob, ind | fo on 
like } ) ner ifts- 


= 
1ored the comment. 

And art will flour- 
will live in Eng- 
artist 


l r craftsman. 
ish, and great ideals 
land once again, when every 
learns to make himself a sane and 
healthy workman.” He broke off and 
came back to earth. “What are you 
‘sniggering at?” 

knocked out his pipe, put it 


pocket, rose, and, making his 


Cap into a bag, proceeded to collect 


coins from an imaginary crowd, smil- 
ing ingratiatingly as he did so. 

“Thank you, sir—and you, sir. 
Thank you, miss. Brother Bamfield 
will repeat his highly humorous address 
this evening on the beach, close to the 
pier.” He surveyed Bamfield with 
good-humored scorn. “You'll grow out 
of it, lad,” he remarked, and walked up 
the caravan steps. “My word!” He 
poked his head in at the door. “Yow 
do yourself very well, young man, 
You’ve got more sense than I credited 
you with.” He considered. “What 
you want is a wife.” 

Bamfield took alarm. 

“A wife! Whatever for? 
carpet sweeper.” 

“Ah, but,” said Monk judicially, “a 
you get a good one, brings 
more comfort than a carpet sweeper. 
Of course they cost more, I grant you, 
but the general opinion is that they’re 
worth it, in the long run. Look at the 
fellows we’ve known. Some have car- 
pet sweepers and have wives, 
and a trained eye can note the differ- 
ence in the look of their studios. Think 
it over.” 

“T haven’t heard of your marriage 
yet,” put in Bamfield. 

“No, my lad. I’m one of thos® ex- 
ceptional men, favored by Heaven, that 
get on all right without a wife—or a 
You ought to have 
both.” He came down the steps. 

ll, old chap, me I g 
Wouldn’t like to come with us, I sup- 
pose bye— 


pub grub 


I’ve got a 


wife, if 


some 


carpet sweeper. 


or. 


cf 
Hard biking—early by 


and SO On 


No? 


soon cure your 
whimsical ideas. Well, mind her 
hair.’ 

“Whose hair?” 

“T don’t know,” said Monk, his fat 
face wreathing in an arch smile. “But 
I understand it comes ‘welling over the 
Oho, I’ve 
Hair’s 
gets in your soup, gets in 


’ 


ear in a great thick curve.’ 
seen some hair in my time, lad! 
a danger 
your butter—but when it gets in your 
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eyes!” He was making off, wagging 
his head at his own small joke, when 
he pulled up at a thought. “By the 
bye, Bammy, you're no relation of that 
chap Lord Bamfylde, are you?” 

“No. Why?” 

“Spells his name with a y, but I 
thought you might be in the family. 
He goes about in a caravan—one of 
these nature-study men. Photos every- 
thing—birds, - beasts, and _ fishes—all 
alive-o, instead of shooting ’*em. Some 
smart girl will be mistaking you for his 
lordship and making love to you.” 

“Who will?” 

“Anybody 
heard of him. 
name the same 

“T go by the name of Jones,” 
Bamfield. 

“Jones? Whatever for?” 

“Only to keep Marx off my track. 
You remember him—the Maddox 
Street dealer—used to buy all my fig- 
ure stuff?” 

“What about him?” 

“Twice he’s come pelting after me 
to sell him landscapes, so I turned my- 
self into Jones, just to keep him off my 
track.” 

Monk stared. 

“Good Lord! And to think that 
when I want Marx to look at my stuff, 
I sort of w 


happens to have 


photoing— 


W ho 
Caravan 


” 


said 


snaps 
! 


ait on the mat till he 


greatne 
I’d -like 

d Bamfield heartil 

field,” chuckled Monk 

slid away ponderously, 


“But, Ban 
archly, as he 
“ *ware hair !” 
He waved his cap in friendly adieu. 
“Monkey,” said Bamfield, grinning, 
“that’s more: than you'll do much 
longer.” 

“What?” queried Monk, pausing, cap 
in hand. 

“Wear hair!” 

Monk put his thumb to his nose and 
spread his fingers defiantly. But he 


E, 
clapped his cap on quickly. He was 
bald i’ the pate, and was sensitive about 
it. 

Sitting on the steps of the caravan, 
his towel round his neck, Bamfield 
worked up the lather in his shaving 
pot and applied himself to the task of 
shaving. 

CHAPTER II. 

Miss Grampette—Anne Grampette 
—was tall, forty-three, and stood no 
nonsense from anybody. 

She came upon Bamfield unexpect- 
edly. He had lathered himself to his 
satisfaction and was feeling gingerly 
with a soapy hand in his trousers 
pocket for his razor when he became 
aware of her. He stood up, the razor 
in one hand, the soap pot and brush in 
the other. He felt at a disadvantage, 
He blushed under his lather. 

“Good morning,” he said, and waved 
the soap pot about undecidedly. “Er— 
excuse me—er—but—this is the last of 
my shaving water. Would you mind 
if I just—— It’s a little embarrass- 
ing——” 

“Not in the least,” said Anne Gram- 
pette. “Nothing,” she added, “embar- 
rasses me.” This was nearly true. 

“T meant to me,” explained Bamfield. 

He hesitated a second or so longer; 
resigning himself to the inevi- 
he put the razor back in his 
h ving pot and brush 
viped off the 


then, 
table, 
pocket, put the 
down on the step, and 
lather from his face. As he did 90, 
“You want to speak to me?” he it 
quired, with his invariable politeness. 

“Ves,” she answered. “In reference 
to the photographs you take.” 

“You want me to take some photo- 
graphs?” 

Anne Grampette’s simple directness 
was never displayed to better advan- 
tage. 

“T want you not to take photographs. 
I want you to stop taking photographs 
in this neighborhood,” 
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“J_I—beg your pardon?” replied 
the startled Bamfield. 

“We don’t approve of them,” said 
Miss Grampette. She did not explain 
“we were, but it was unneces- 


who 
She herself was as important 


sary. 
and her wishes as conclusive as quite a 
wide-embracing “we.” “We look upon 
it as a quite unnecessary extravagance 
among the class of people you cater to.” 

Bamfield was still polite. 

“Excuse me,” he returned, “if I 
don’t quite grasp this. Do %ou really 
feel that it matters so much if people 
have their photographs taken?” 

Miss Grampette had it all ready for 
him. 

“We consider the individual photo- 
to be an exhibition of childish 
and therefore immoral. A com- 
group—perhaps”—this she con- 
ith a fine charity—“such as the 
chool Excursion, or the 

\nnual Outing, or the Men’s 
But we 


vanity, 
bined 

ceded W 
Sunday 
Mothers’ 


Mutual Improvement Society. 


deprecate the encouragement of an un- 
due sense of personal importance in the 


” 


humbler walks of life. 

Bamfield drew a deep breath. Any- 
this he had not met 
manners wilted a 


thing quite like 

before. His fine 
trifle. 

‘Apart from that,” went on the lady, 

Bapkin, 

the -parish schools, 


our organist and head 
is quite 
vy out any photographic 


unavoidable in the neigh- 


politeness, though stricken 
grievously, still raised its head from 
the dust 

“It seems a very select neighbor- 
hood,” he ventured, with what he hoped 
was an ingratiating smile. 

“There are a number of people, 
mostly ladies like myself, who have a 
proper sense of duty toward their hum- 
bler neighbors.” - - 

“How jolly,” said Bamfield, “to live 


here always and be a humble neighbor! 


But—do how much I 
charge?” 

“It is a matter of principle, not of 
cost,” returned Miss Grampette loftily. 

“But five shillings a dozen—think of 
it, my dear lady!” remonstrated Bam- 
field. ‘Come, you can’t get much im- 
morality for five shillings, you know.” 
Miss Grampette’s lips compressed 
further. ‘Let me show you.” He ran 
up the steps, dashed into the caravan, 
and came out again with a bundle of 
prints. “There, now!” He _ spread 
them out under Miss Grampette’s nose. 
“T’ll ask you, could photographs like 
these encourage anybody’s sense of 


you know 


personal importance ?” 

“I don’t feel called upon to express 
any the— began his 
visitor, and then stopped abruptly as he 
dealt the prints over like a pack of 
She pounced on one; her eyes 

“What is this? My niece?” 

Bamfield’s most exquisite manner 
flashed to the forefront on the instant. 
A smile in which respectful admira- 
tion and gratification vied for expres- 
sion in friendly contest suffused his in- 


opinion on 


cards. 
opened. 


genuous face. 
“Oh, are you Miss Grampette?” He 
held his hand out. “How do you——~” 
The young man actually seemed to 
think that Miss Grampette was going 
to shake hands with him. She ignored 
his hand and eyed him stonily 
“Tes ; I feared.” She again looked 
darkly at the print she held in her 
hand. “But I have warned M Nieu- 
gente that I will not have her seen 
in the vicinity of this caravan.” She 
reflected a moment. “May I ask—I 
had better understand from you—are 
you likely to make a long stay in this 
neighborhood ?” 
Bamfield sighed. 
her. 4 
“Tt depends on what my horse says, 
She’s decided to lie up for a week or 
rather a neurotic 


No getting round 


so. She’s—she’s 
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horse—has queer ideas about her near 
hind hoof x 

He stopped. Miss Grampette’s level 
brows told him that she was in no mood 
for feeble jesting of this kind. She 
spoke acidly. 

“While you stay in this, neighbor- 
hood, I shall look to see you make some 
improving use of your time. Improve- 
ment is our watchword in this parish. 
There are several admirable societies 
and leagues which will guide you on 
sound lines. Are you'married?” 

Bamfield started violently. 

“No,” he said, very loudly, and 
turned red—he did not know exactly 
why. 

Miss Grampette eyed him keenly. 
Again Bamfield could not see why. He 
guessed it had something to do with 
his blush—and turned redder than ever. 

“Dash it all!” he reflected. “This 
awful woman is making me feel nerv- 
ous.” 

Miss Grampette continued. 

“Then you should take a special in- 
terest in an address on eugenics which 
will be given in the town hall to-mor- 
row night at seven-thirty.” 

“This is most kind,” began Bamfield, 
“but i 

She cut him short. 

“Name?” 

“Eh?” 

“Name?” severely. 

Bamfield was nervous. 

}am—er—Jones,” he jerked out. 

“Christian name?” She was taking 

all down in a little notebook. 

“George,” Bamfield answered, then 
corrected himself: ‘“No—James.” He 
corrected himself again: ‘“No—John.” 

Miss Grampette held her pencil sta- 
tionary and surveyed him coldly. 

“Christian name?” she repeated, in 
her iciest. 

“John,” Bamfield maintained. She 
accepted it this time. 

“Permanent address? 

Bamfield was less docile. 


” 


“What do you want my permanent _ 
address for?” he asked suspiciously, 

“T propose to send you from time to 
time a selection of literature suitable 
to your age, sex, and class.” 

“I haven’t got a permanent address,” 
said Bamfield with decision. 

She looked at him darkly. , 

“No permanent address? How do 
your friends find you?” 

Under the stress of this sort of thing, 
even Bamfield was slowly stiffening. 

“Nicely, thank you,” he answered 
flippantly. 

She snapped her notébook together 
and slipped a bit of elastic round it with 
a look expressive of her certainty that 
somewhere, somewhen, somehow, he 
was to pay for that, and handed hima 
ticket. 

“Here is a ticket.” He had to take 
it. “No charge. Row B, Number 8, I 
am in the chair.” 

Bamfield’s mild flippancy still per- 
sisted. 

“Really? That makes it so tempt- 
ing. I’ve half a mind to be there.” 

Anne Grampette prepared to let loose 
her remaining flood upon him—a 
drow ner. 

“T should strongly advise you to be 
there,” she remarked in her most de- 
tached manner—detached, but omi- 
nous. 

Bamfield took the challenge. 

“T say,” he remarked admiringly, 
“vou really ought to be chairman of the 
parish council !” 

It came: “I am chairman of the par- 
ish council.” 

It secured every bit of the effect she 
expected. Bamfield’s mouth opened 
weakly. 

“Oh—er—ah——” was all he could 
offer. 

She opened the floodgates a little 
wider: 

“There is no compulsion, but where 
pressure seems desirable in the interest 
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of any particular individual, we do not 
hesitate to apply it.” 

Bamfield stood up to it. 

“Now we’re coming to it! 
happens, then, if I don’t come?” 

The first of the remaining double- 
handers swung home: 

“You have already raised the point 
that I am chairman of the parish coun- 
cil. I am, therefore, ex-officio a mem- 
ber of the highways and byways com- 
mittee, which is charged with the care 
of the common on which your caravan 
is now illegally trespassing.” 

“Tres—er—tres—— 3ut 
you 
' The second followed, and all was 


What 


I—but 


over: 

“If I see you at the meeting, I may 
not feel called upon to urge any im- 
mediate action with regard to the in- 
dictable offense of which you have 
now been guilty for just upon a week.” 

She waited to see if any power of 
offense or defense remained. No. The 
wreck was still on its feet, but obvi- 
ously shattered beyond further feeling. 
With a majestic sweep of the evelids 
that disdained him further notice, 
Miss Grampette walked away. 

The caravan man rallied his forces 
sufficiently to put a few more sticks on 
his fire, draw some water from the 
pond in his kettle, and set it to boil. 
This done, he poured a little into his 
shavi and for the third time 
his shave 


h vin mug, 


set about 


CHAPTER III. 


“Good morning,” said a laughing 
voice close behind him, and he jumped. 

There was Rose Nieugente. 

Rose was tall; she was little; she 
was broad, majestic, strong; she was 
dainty, slender, willowy, fair, dark, 
pale, rosy, adventurous, shy, deeply 
read, delightfully ignorant What- 
ever doe smean? Nothing more nor 
less than this—that in this futuristic 


off. 


fashion an endeavor is made to con- 
vince you that, whatever your mental 
image of the feminine ideal, the instant 
you saw Rose Nieugente, your heart 
leaped in your breast and clamored, 
“This is she!” That was her rare qual- 
ity—an immediate appeal that, without 
effort, flung aside all attempts at dis- 
crimination and selection and compelled 
every eye to own her desirable. When 
you saw her, you forgot the myriad and 
one varieties, the innumerable shapes, 
in which beauty can and does display 
itself, and were content to own her 
most beautiful. i 

Here she was, in a white serge skirt 
and white blouse, standing close to 
Bamfield. He rubbed the lather off his 
face with an energetic sweep of the 
towel. 

“Good morning,” he said, and wished 
he had got his shave done earlier. 

“You're soaping yourself very sav- 
agely,” said Rose. ‘“What’s the mat- 
ter? Haven’t you got any customers ?” 


“That’s it,” said Bamfield seriously. 


“Trade’s absolutely dead. I shall go 
bankrupt soon. Here’s this costly 
plant”’—he waved his hand at the 
caravan—‘standing idle, eating its head 
I’m going round Ouseton soon 
with a couple of sandwich boards: ‘Be 
good-natured—patronize art. Order 
another half dozen photographs. Give 
me some fresh sittings.’ ” 
Rose laughed. 
es worker! You’re 
you know, sooner or 


I VY, vou are a 
ure to succeed, 
later.” 

“IT beg your pardon?” said Bamfield 
in shocked surprise. “I beg your par- 
don—‘sooner or later?” Do you wish 
to suggest that I am not successful 
now? Do you come to throw my fail- 
ure in my wretched teeth?” 

Rose blushed. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon! That was 
very rude of me! But—I mean—just 
going about in a caravan, taking peo- 
ple’s photographs at five shillings a 
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dozen Oughtn’t you to have got 
on further?” 

“How ?” demanded Bamfield. 

“Well—I don’t know, but—well, for 
instance, oughtn’t you to have a shop 
somewhere ?” 

“A shop? Why?” 

“Tt would be a sort of home for you.” 

“T see. But don’t think this 
caravan is a good enough home for 
me?” 

Rose hesitated. 

“Well, I thought—— 
know, would feel——” 

“T know,” broke in Bamfield. 
think that would 
ashamed of going about in this 
fashion, and would look forward 


h a name 


you 


Most men, you 


“You 
feel 
gypsy 
with 


over 


most men 


longing to a shop, wit 
it—just haven't 
name board up on my caravan! 


even got a 


and 


fancy, | 
plate-glass windows with gilt lettering, 
went 


and lamps inside—perhaps’’—he 
i struck 


on with lowered voice, as if awe 
by a glimpse of a new and great idea— 
“perhaps even lamps outside! Per- 
haps even a man outside, to invite peo- 
low Iked 


” 


why, 


ple in as they passed!” He 
gloomily at his caravan. “Oh, ; 
he asked, with a touch of passionate 
remonstrance in his voice, “why have 
you set me longing? I was so happy 
in my humble caravan, till you—-yes, 
you into my E id planted 


the seeds of discon 


tole 


ent 11 l n rt! 


; 


to be lau 
high, 


eager 


She was turning ’ 
when Bamfield’s natural voice, 
and apologetic, detained her. 
“Oh, but wait! 
something to show you. 
ute.” He picked up from the caravan 
steps the bundle of prints he had shown 
Miss Grampette and, sorting them out, 
“There!” He offered 
them for Rose’s inspection. 
Rose took them and looked pleased. 


i’m so sorry! I’ve 


Do wait a min- 


selected two. 


“How splendid!” 

“Do you think so?” said Bamfield 
He took them from her and tore them 
in four. 

Rose looked alarmed. 

“Whatever did you do that for?” 

“They weren’t good enough to please 
me—-that’s all,” replied Bamfield. “I’m 
going to ask you to sit again.” 

“Oh, but I ought to tell you,” said 
Rose, “I hardly see how I can. I ought 
not to be speaking to you. My aunt 
forbade it.” 

“Did she?” said Bamfield. “Well, I 
half guessed as much. She was here 
just before you came.” 

Rose comprehended. She _ looked 
pained. 
so sorry,” she hesitated. 

“Oh, it’s all Bamfield. 
“She didn’t hurt me. But, I say, why 
won't she let you speak to me?” 


“Tm 


right,” said 


Rose felt embarrassed. 
“T don’t quite know how to put it,” 
she-said, looking distressed. “She Says, 
and so does my grandmother, that I 
ought not to be here at all. I—I have 
been rather a lot, haven’t I?” she asked, 
frankly admitting her wrongdoing. 
“Well, I don’t see it.” Bamfield 
thought of a plausible excuse for her, 
for him, for them both. ‘You wanted 
your photograph taken, and I under- 
took to do it. and I’ve had bad luck— 
that’s all. 


It’s meant a lot of sittings— 


you iren’t in the least to 
blame.” 

“Well, but, apart from that——” she 
began, and stopped. 

“Apart from that?” 

“T hardly know how to say it. You 
see, I look upon you as quite—quite an 
intelligent man . 

“You are awfully good,” said Bam 
field gratefully. 


And I feel that in speaking to you 
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I’m not doing myself any harm, and—it 
—might do you some good.” 

“That,” explained Bamfield, “that is 
what has been uppermost in my mind 
all the time—the good which I felt your 
conversation might do me. In fact, it 
has, already. I sometimes lie and won- 
der at the—the immense improvement 
that is taking place in me—impercept- 
ible to outsiders, perhaps, but unmis- 
takable to me. And if you'd only 
keep on—even your aunt will be sure. to 
notice it in time. You haven’t always 
lived with her, have you?” he asked, 
dexterously sweeping the conversation 
into the which he felt would 
float them both along. 

“No,” answered Rose. “Only the 
last seven years. Before that, we lived 


stream 


in London.” 

“Wer” 

“My father and I. I don’t remem- 
ber my mother. Father wasn’t very 
well off most of the time. Only when 
he sold a picture.” 

“Oh, was he an artist?” 

“Yes. We lived together, just us 
two,” went on Rose. She was floating 
along as the cunning Bamfield had in- 
tended, on the placid stream of general 
conversation, all thought of her aunt’s 
interdict lost sight of. ‘We had an 
old studio somewhere near Primrose 
Hill in London, I’ve forgotten exactly 
barn of a place, with 


' 
wnere t iy 


ills and a roof like a 


lay, | 


vas velve ears old, father 


remember, when I 
drew me 
painted me, just a quick 
ith my hair all tumbling over 
my face and my eyes peeping through 
—” She had noticed Bamfield’s 
look of astonishment and now stopped. 
He was staring at her queerly. “Why 
are you looking at me i 

“Studio at Primrose Hill!” mur- 
mured Bamfield, more to himself than 
toher. “The face on the wall!” 

“Yes,” said Rose, “and father said 
he was sure that the next man that 


on the 


sketch, | 


took the studio would want to know 
who the girl was and would go search- 
ing for her. But nobody does,” she 
concluded, pulling the corners of her 
mouth down in mock sadness. 

Bamfield walked over to her. 

“Have you such a thing as a pin 
about you,” he asked. Rose, startled, 
produced one. “Would you mind,” 
continued Bamfield, pulling up his coat 
sleeve and the wrist of his shirt and 
displaying his bare forearm, “wagypld 
you mind just sticking it in here? 
Ow!” as Rose did as requested. He 
pulled down his cuff and coat sleeve 
again. “Thank you.” 

“Whatever is it?” asked the puzzled 
Rose. 

“Nothing at all—really nothing. I 
find I’m wide awake.” He laughed. 
“Go on. Tell me some more.” 

“Soon after that,” said Rose sadly, 
“my father died.” 

Bamfield looked his sympathy. 

“Then you came here?” 

“Yes. Sometimes I wish I’d been 
a year or two older and able to get a 
living for myself, as some girls do. 
You know, my aunt doesn’t like me. 
Sometimes I wish I could go and find 
the old studio at Primrose Hill again, 
and knock at the door, and when the 
nice old man that lives there——” 

“Old?” interjected Bamfield hastily, 
“I s-y, why old?” 
nice, and 


e675] 
Rose, “like my fa- 


as if remonstrating, 

“Oh, ves—old, 
haired,” dex ded 
ther I shouldn’t like a voung man to 


white- 


have it, somehow—our old studio.” 

“Sorry,” murmured Bamfield. 

a second something further hovered on 
his lips, but he checked it, and Rose 
continued: 

“Then perhaps he’d let me live there, 
and I’d cook for him—I can cook—and 
I’d dust and sweep and keep everything 
nice and tidy, and if he got worried, 
I’d sit and talk to him and make him 
to do to father. I 


For 


laugh, as I used 


apace 
say, you do stare! 
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“Do I?” Bamfield was thinking 
deeply. 

Rose was sitting on one of the great 
limbs of the tree’s Bamfield 
went into the caravan and brought out 
his stand camera. ‘The girl was in a 
daydream, her thouglits away in the 
whitewashed studio at«Primrose Hill. 
For a reason she guessed nothing of, 
Bamfield was chuckling to himself. He 
got the camera into position and fo- 
cused her in the screen, pulling the vel- 
vet cloth over his head in the regulation 
fashion. Rose hardly noticed him. 

“T say, turn sideways, will you?” 
said Bamfield suddenly. 

She started. 

“T don’t think I ought to- 


afford to 


roots. 


Really, 
take all 
and [ 


be- 


you can’t possibly 
these photos for five shillings, 
can’t afford 
sides”+-she stood up, her voice full of 
regrets-—‘‘I ought not to be here. They 
told me not to come. I must go. Send 
on my prints when they’re done, will 


any more. Besides 


you?” 
Bamfield came out the 
cloth. He wasn’t going to have this. 
“T say,” he said, speaking seriously, 


from under 


“aren’t you really going to speak to me 
any more?” 

Rose was as serious as he. 

“T mustn’t,” she said, unsmiling. 
Thev were both desperately yrave, 
“It’s shame!” Bamfield 


hard; 


ute! | 


thought 


between fou 


you know, there’ part of tl 
stone barn quite near to the house 

“IT know,” said Rose. “There’s a part 
that’s very old.” 

Yes.” Bamfield. 
man, I’m sure. I mean it. 
things like that sometimes 
stuff still standing as part of a 
And I believe 
found about the Priory if 


Well, now, wouldn’t 


“Early Nor- 
You 


real 


said 
find 
old 
quite 
modern building. there’s 
more to be 
we looked about. 
your aunt like to have some photo- 


graphs made of the place by a man who 
knows a lot about Norman architec 
ture?” 

Rose sparkled. 

“Do vou?” 

“I do.” Rose was agleam, Bamfield 
alert and smiling. Schemes formed ig 
his brain. “I tell you what—I’ll come 
over this afternoon and bring my cam- 
You'll come and 
watch me, won’t you?” 

“Tf I can—if they'll let me.” 
was delighted. 

“What time do you finish lunch?” 


“ 


era and take photos. 


Rose 


\bout two o’clock.” 

“T’ll be over directly afterward. And 
I’m going to get on your aunt’s right 
side. ! Ask me to tea.” . 

Rose’s face fell from eager anticipa- 


Look here 
tion to distress. 
“I’m afraid 

“What? Mustn’t you?” 

She flushed. 

“T’m afraid,” she explained unwill- 
ingly, “they might ask you to tea—in 
the kitchen.” 

Bamfield laughed. 

“Oho! Never mind. You leave that 
to me. I tell you what”—a new idea 
danced through him—‘“will you come 
tea with me here—say. to- 


” 


and have 
morrow afternoon?” 
Rose’s teeth flashed in a smile as she 


replied. 


it once 
lifficulty. 


; 


“Then com to supper to-night! 
There now—I dare you! I'll have sup- 
per by eight o’clock, if you dare to slip 
away. I’ll have my fire going, and I'l 
cook you the dinkiest supper out here ia 
the open——” 

he wild-woman-of-the-woods that 
female breast roused 


- 
lurk 
to life in 

“Oh,” she breathed, “if I dared. 


in every true 


Rose at the thought. 
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“Dare!” Bamfield adjured her, in 
just that tone of challenge and urge 
that from the right man to the right 
woman is irresistible. “Dare! You’re 
not afraid of me, are you?” 

“Not a bit,” she said frankly. “TI 
think you’re quite—quite nice.” 

“You've splendid taste,” Bamfield 
announced, heartily commendatory. 

“But,” said Rose ruefully, “I have 
to be at church this evening.” 

“T’ll wait for you outside.” 
Rose hesitated, thrilling. 
woman-of-the-woods tore at her. 

must come—oh, she must! 

“Could I be home by nine?” 


The wild- 
She 


was her 
last difficulty. 

“Absolutely without fail.” 
field’s confidence closed on her, binding 
her down to an_ irrevocable _step. 
“That’s settled, then?” 

“No, no,” she objected, frightened at 
his unprincipled rushing of any last de- 


Bam- 


fenses she might have had. 

“Right!” he returned, with 
fronted assurance. ‘‘That’s a promise. 
I'll just shave and then cycle into the 
village and get some more plates for my 
camera. And when I come, you must 
come and help me. You can do it, can’t 
you? You know how a camera works, 
don’t you?” 

“No, I don’t,” said Rose. “I know 
cap off, and I know you get 
walk the thing about 


I’ve 


brass- 


you take 
under a cloth and 
its | ut what for neve 


n,” said Bamfield 
eally could help me. _ I 
Haven’t 
focusing 


any humbug. 
into the 


mean tnout 

you ever looked 

glass?” 
“Never.” 
“Then have 
Over to hi 


Come on.” 
m she stepped. Bamfield 
put in the focusing 
up the black cloth. 
n; he popped its folds over 
There they 


a look now. 


uncapped the lens, 


Rose 


stooped doy 


himself. 
Were, close together, their heads and 


her—and over 


shoulders in close contact under the 
cloth. Bamfield altered the point of 
view. To do so, he had to pass his 
arm round Rose’s waist to grasp the 
spidery legs of the camera. Rose 
blushed in the darkness. 

“Now,” said Bamfield, 
see?” 

“It’s very queer,” she answered. 

“No, it’s all right. It’s the pond and 
the common.” 

She was puzzled. 

“T can’t make it out—— 
Everything’s upside-down!” 

Bamfield laughed. 

“Of course—didn’t you know that? 
Everything’s wrong way up when you 


“can you 


Oh, I see! 


see it through the lens.” 

“Well, how was I to know that?” 

“Of course. I ought to have told 
you. Can you see it now?” 

She squirmed a little sideways to try 
and get a more naturalistic view of the 
brilliant image, sparkling and shifting 
in the ground-glass screen. Bamfield 
again moved the camera ‘around—that 
is to say, he again placed his arm 
around Rose’s waist to reach the cam- 
era legs. He kept it there, moving the 
camera around from point to point, de- 
lighting her with the panorama of pic- 
tures sweeping across the screen as the 
camera turned. 

“Good heavens! It’s Rose! Rose!” 
and Bamfield came out from 
under the cloth as if a chastising hand 


clouds h id de 


Rose 
$( ended upon 


pushed rakishly 


from the 
Rose’s hat was 
aside; Bamfield’s hair, never very tidy, 
was swept in a dissipated heap across 
Rose, tell- 


them. 


his eyes; both were startled. 
ing herself furiously that she was inno- 
cent, felt that she looked guilty. Of 
what, in Heaven’s name? Nothing— 
and yet———” 

Two paces away stood two ladies— 
Anne; the other——- Bam- 
flash that this must be 


one, Aunt 
field saw in a 
“sranny.” 

She was Rose’s height; she was sev- 
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enty at least; she was skinny, tough, 
energetic, brown-eyed, and a most im- 
posing figure. In her dress she was a 
joy to Bamfield. She was clothed in 
the style affected by ladies round about 
the year 1860. On her head was a 
dark-green coal-scuttle bonnet, round 
her shoulders an admirable Paisley 
shawl; her ample gown was extended 
from her wiry and agile figure by a 
large crinoline; she wore white stock- 
ings—displayed well above the ankle— 
and spring-sided boots, and the slightly 
frilled ends of a pair of long white 
linen trousers glinted coyly at the be- 
holder. She carried a fat green um- 
brella, holding it in just the manner you 
would expect—that is, with its ferrule 
concealed by her hands, folded 
one another at the region of her waist, 
while its head sloped upward across 
her left upper arm. 

Rose spoke: 


over 


“Granny, this is Mr. Jones. He is 
taking my photograph.” 

The old lady looked grimly at Bam- 
field. 

“Taking your photograph ! 
what he was doing when I saw 
just now?” 

“Saw me 
When?” 

“When I came this 
ond and found you endeavoring to con- 


Was that 
you 
now, 


just granny? 


here very sec- 
ceal-yourself under that cloak or what- 
ever it is, with this man’s arm round 
your ioe 

I Bamfield endeavored 
to draw the lightning to himself. He 
raised his hat No, he had f 
ten—he wearing one, but he 
raised his hair from his forehead and 
assumed what he hoped might pass for 
a photographer’s professional manner. 


orgot- 


wasn’t 


“T was explaining the working of a 

lens,” he said. “The working of a lens 
g 

matter few 


If you think 


is a rather technical very 


people really understand. 
it would be of any interest to you 


” 


he went on diffidently. He held up the 
fringe of his black cloth invitingly, 

Granny stiffened, but gave him no 
reply beyond a withering glance. Rose 
stood with clasped hands, innocent, but 
awkward. Possibly the two older 
ladies did not recognize the fact, but 
it was a habit of theirs, in which they 
had acquired a high degree of pro- 
ficiency, to put this charming, innocent, 
and well-behaved girl into the mental 
state of a peccant, pig-tailed school- 
girl. Given a girl of thirteen, impul- 
sive, affectionate, timidly distrustful of 
her own high spirits, immure her for 
seven years in the stagnation of a coun 
try village, under the unsparing sur 
veillance of two strong-minded women 
utterly unable to understand the ex- 
panding efforts of her frank and open 
nature to assert itself as she grows to 
womanhood, and the thing can be done, 
Rose, with the heart of a lioness within 
her, was nevertheless a timid thing in 
the presence of her aunt and her 
grandmother. The habit had been in- 
stilled into her. 

Bamfield had a shot at Aunt Anne, 

“T’m so glad to see vou again,” he 
ventured, with what he hoped was a 
successful attempt to look delighted. 
“IT wanted to say you were quite right 
about that promiscuous photography.” 

“Tndeed?” from Aunt Anne. 

“And as regards to-morrow night,” 
went on Bamfield, “I shouldn’t think 
f ing the lect | ill | 
fully’—awfull 
‘jolly, I’ve no dou 

Jolliness, even 
dently did not appeal to the chairman 
of the parish council. 

“Indeed?” was again all she vouch- 
safed. 

Even now Bamfield did not give in. 

“T had been wondering,” he tried, “if 
I might take a few photographs at the 
Priory. I have noticed——” 

“Certainly not,” said Aunt Anne. 

Bamfield went on rapidly: 


in perspective, evi- 
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“T had noticed several distinctly in- 
teresting bits of architecture about the 
place—LEarly Norman, some of it—and 
I was hoping——”’ 

“No,” said Aunt Anne. 

“___was hoping that 
permission to make a negative— 

“T have already told you our feeling 
with regard to your photography.” 

A slight perspiration made its appear- 
The day was 


I might get 


’ 


ance on Bamfield’s brow. 
hot—and his task was a hard one. 

“IT hope you won't think me too per- 
sistent, but it’s rather a hobby of mine 
—Early Norman architecture——” 

“We prefer to preserve the Priory 
from intrusion.” 

-“Of course—quite so. The charm of 
these fine old houses is their privacy.” 

“Distinctly,” Aunt Anne, and 
even Bamfield’s persistence paused to 
draw breath. She waited with mali- 
cious pleasure to slash off its head 
when it ventured to raise itself 
from the dust. Rose stood writhing at 
her rudeness. Granrry, all this time-— 
But no. Granny’s occupation must be 
disclosed later. 

Bamfield turned up his last card, or, 


said 


next 


rather, he endeavored to do so 
“Forgive me—it’s purely a personal 
not—— Excuse my 
this photography, 
really———-_ In a 


matter, but I’m 
dragging in—but 
you kn it’s not 


I’m sailing under false col- 


rprised—and I an 
interested, either. And in any case, 
decline to admit you to the Priory.” 
He gave it up. Only for the present, 
he told himself, but this odious woman 
for words. She should 
not defeat | that he swore; 
but for oment he confessed she 
had him beaten. He 


breath and 


was too te rrible 
im finally 
drew a long 
Anne 


took 


> 


looked at Rose 


turned away triumphant. Granny 


Rose’s hand in hers, Anne ranged up 


on her other side, Rose threw Bamfield 
a glance of shame and apology, and the 
three women moved away. 

For an instant, the primitive being 
that lurked in Bamfield’s mental back- 
ground urged him savagely to rush for- 
ward, seize Rose, wrench her away, lift 
her into his caravan, and drive the 
others away with spear or club. But 
in that same instant came something 
else that robbed the moment of every 
tinge of bitterness. Quite simply it 
signaled to him, ‘All this is nothing, 
this ‘good-by’ to her. Ask yourself, 
is it possible? Doesn’t every instinct 
in you tell you with infallible certainty 
that you and she cannot possibly part 
like this? Don’t you know, aren’t you 
certain in yourself, that you two will 
meet and talk again?” And with a 
great inward laugh of pleasure, he 
gave himself the confident answer, 
“Yes: 

She was gone. He backed, still look- 
ing after her, toward the caravan steps, 
where his shaving mug, brush, and 
razor were waiting to fulfill their pur- 
pose of the day. His shaving water 
was cold. He decided to use it as it 
was, and in a few seconds had cov- 
ered his chin with the cold lather. He 
perched his fragment of looking-glass 
on the steps, opened his razor—— 

At that moment a bicycle rounded the 
caravan, pulled up short, and Bertha 
Babbage jumped off and offered him a 


telegrar 


m, with the remark, “Bamfield, 
Caravan, Ouseton-under-Mere—is that 
right °” 

Bamfield took the telegram, opened 
the envelope, took out the form inside, 
ignored it, and stared at Bertha Bab- 
bage. 

Bertha Babbage tall, broad- 
shouldered, broad-hipped, long-armed, 
long-legged, handsome, fearless as an 
Amazon. She was the assistant 
mistress at Ouseton; she earned thirty 
shillings a week and kept herself on it. 
Perhaps that was why it took an eye ° 


was 


post- 
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like Bamfield’s to comprehend all her 
excellences. She had grace without 
slenderness, strength without cogrse- 
ness, bulk with long lines that spoke of 
the utmost harmony of structure, the 
bosom of a goddess. But a skirt none 
too well-cut, a ready-made blouse, a 
hat nearing the end of possible service, 
even for purposes, 
bought for economy 
gestion of clumsiness that undiscern- 
ing minds accepted. Yet her poise was 
fineness itself, the carriage of her head 
on her great neck imperial. Her mass 
of fair hair first plaited, then 
wound round the crown of her head in 
fashion half Greek, half Scandinavian. 

A shop girl, most of her waking ex- 
istence bounded by the shop’s horizon, 
she had acquired that easy and casual 
woman so 


business shoes 


these gave a sug- 


was 


necessary to a 
For any girl shop life means 


confidence 
situated. 
dirty weather, and therefore she as- 
sumes a bold and challenging frank- 
ness, for the same reason that her more 
happily situated sister puts on at times 
a mackintosh and a rainy-day skirt. 
It’s the sensible wear. 

It was the artist, not the man, that 
stared at her beyond the limits of good 
manners. Bertha never turned a hair. 
She was used to such small rudenesses. 

“Any answer ?” she queried. 

Bamfield jerked himself back. He 


wiped the lather from 


1 


t-1 


come 


“Got a form?” asked Bamfield. Ber- 
tha produced a blank telegraph form. 
“Thanks,” said Bamfield. He found a 
pencil, wrote a reply, and handed it 
to Bertha. “How much?” he asked. 

Bertha took the form, read it over, 
smiled, and shook her head 

“This do,” she said. 
couldn’t send this.” 


“What’s wrong?” asked Bamfield. 


“We 


won't 


“Well, this. You'll have to put some- 
thing else.” 

“What may I put?” 

“I don’t know. Put, ‘No, thank you,’ 
not, ‘No, damn you.’’ 

“All right.” : 

He took the form back and made the 
necessary alteration. This Bertha aec- 
cepted, together with the amount of the 
charge, put the telegram in her pocket, 
wheeled her bicycle a yard or so, hesi- 
tated, looked at Bamfield consideringly, 
Then, “I she began, and 
stopped. 

“Yes?” inquired Bamfield. 

“T suppose that was all 
[ mean, I thought your name 
was Jones.” 

“Trade name,” Bamfield explained. 

Bertha still mount and 
Bamfield looked her over admir- 

She caught his eye and smiled 
Bamfield wanted to 


say— 


telegram 


right ? 


forbore to 
ride. 
ingly. 
gC od humoredly. 
talk to her. 
“Are you a sample of the telegraph 
boys about here?” he ventured. 
Bertha accepted the chaff and the 
implied compliment quite pleasantly. 
“We have only at Ouseton, and 
he was out, so I offered to run up with 


one 
your telegram. As a matter of fact, I 
particularly wanted to speak to you.” 
“Yes?” Bamfield was all attention. 
“You take photos, don’t you?” Ber- 
tha went on. “Would you take a rather 


| one of 


in evening 

“And fine you’d look, my lady,” 

thought Bamfield. Aloud he said, in 

proper businesslike manner, “All right. 
Where?” 

“That’s it,” said Bertha. 


do it up here?” 


“Could you 


“T dare sav. But—won’t you look 
rather queer coming up here in evening 
dS 


dress?” 
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~ ~“Couldn’t I come after dark?” 

“T don’t quite see how I can photo 

you after dark,” Bamfield told her. 
* She grew downcast, looked at Bam- 
feld again as if considering. He felt 
that there was something more in the 
girl’s request than appeared on the sur- 
face. 

“What is it?’ he asked. “I 
want to be curious, you know, but if 
you cared to tell me a little more, per- 
haps I might be able to help.” 

“Well, I will tell you,” said Bertha, 
wheeling her machine a little closer and 
dropping her voice as she made her 
“You see, I’m en- 
don’t know 


don’t 


modest confidences. 
gaged—or as good as. I 
why—I don’t really even like him. He’s 
an architect here, and he’s been very 
nice, 1 must say, and—somehow—you 
know how it happens- ‘ 

“IT know,” said Bamfield encourag- 
ingly. 

“Well, somehow, the more I thought 
of it, the more I didn’t like it, and at 
last I made up my mind I ought to tell 
him. I meant to write and say I wanted 
to give him up—when I’m bothered if 
he didn’t write the very same thing to 
me!” 

She was fair enough. It was the hu- 
mor of the thing that struck her, and 
when Bamfield laughed, she laughed, 
too, a hearty “Ha, ha, ha!” 

“But it was a take-down for 

he went on. “Of course 
ll about it. He’ 
1don a good 


me, 
s been run- 
deal, and 
an actress, he 
should 


to know a girl 
calls her, some chorus girl, I 
think. She’s sent him her photo—I 
know all about it from his sister—and 
you can guess what like. It’s 
taken in tights.” 

“Oho!” said Bamfield portentously. 

Bertha laughed again. 

“Well, I won’t bemean myself, but 
I've seen the photograph and—— 
Well, I don’t want to brag, but thinks 
I, ‘My boy, if you only knew!’ ” 


2 


she’s 


She looked primly at Bamfield. He 
roared. 

“And he doesn’t, of course?” Ber- 
tha’s glance reproved him. “I beg 
your pardon, but I thought you said 
you were engaged.” 

“Well, you see how it is~ I don’t 
want him—only, I do really want .to 
feel sick and sorry. Of 
went on with a divine 
blush, “I  wouldn’t—I  couldn’t 
But, thinks I, ‘You can let him see 
your photo in evening dress, and—well, 
perhaps that will make him open his 


999 


make him 
course,” she 


eyes a bit. 

Her frankness was irresistible. Bam- 
field smothered as best he could the 
laugh that was shaking him inwardly. 

“I'll help you,” he said decidedly. 
“Got the dress?” 

“No,” said Bertha, “but some one I 
know—a lady’s maid down here—can 
get me one, her mistress’ very best. 
Mrs. Iffelstein wears the most tre- 
mendous evening frocks, and she’s got 
a new one that’s a dream. I know, be- 
cause I’ve tried it on already on the 
sly, and it suits me—really, you would 
think it was made for me. I can get it 
this evening, but I can’t get away till 
half past eight. Now, if I came up 
here with it on—she can lend me a 
cloak as well—say by nine fs 

“Nine!” Bamfield stopped _ her. 
“My dear girl, I can’t*photograph by 


moonlight.” 
Bertha’ expre sive face showed the 


1 


keenness of her disappointment 
PI 


Can’t you \re vou sure 


I hoped 
perhaps you could.” She looked at him 
pleadingly. “I wish you could.” An- 
other look. “Haven’t you got a light 
that would do?” 

“No.” 

Bertha _ sighed. Bamfield took 
thought, considering her all the while. 
Her pose was irresistible—regret, hope, 
and appeal all conveyed in the droop 
of the head and the upward glance of 
the eye. 
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“Look here—you’re sure you can’t 
get here in daylight?” 

“Certain.” 

“Then ‘I'll try and make a flash light 
of you.” She sparkled. “You come 
up When did you say? Nine? 
No, that won’t do. I’m engaged till 
nine, and possibly a little later, this eve- 
ning. Say half past nine. Any one 
coming with you?” 

“T don’t suppose so.” 

“Doesn’t matter. Come up, ready 
dressed, and I'll get hold of some flash 
powder and make some pictures of 
you. Come at half past nine.” 

Bertha was all smiles. 

“You are good! How 
they be?” 

“We'll see. 
coming ?” 

“Rather!” There wasn’t a doubt 
about it. Miss Bertha Babbage had no 
intention of wasting her chance. She 
put one foot on the pedal and prepared 
to mount. “I say,” she paused to add, 
“promise me not to tell any one about 
me. People talk in the country.” 

“Not a shall know,” Bamfield 
assured her. She was in the saddle 
and slowly pedaling away, glancing at 
him with the greatest friendliness and 
gratitude. “We'll make that fugitive 
youth of yours want to kick himself,” 
called Bamfield. 

She laughed @elightedly. 

“Wasn't it cheek of him?” 
shoulder awfully.” 

“Right-o!” Bamfield — 
hand. She flashed a smile at him and 
rode away. 

Bamfield, for the fifth time that 
morning, addressed himself to the task 
of lathering for a shave. 


much will 


Now, are you sure you're 


soul 


over her 
‘Thanks 
es 
his 


waved 


CHAPTER IV. 


Lunch at the Priory was over. It 
had been an affair of suppressed thun- 
der. Why suppressed neither Aunt 
Anne nor granny could have said. 


an 


Both had intended te discharge thé 
lightnings fully and completely at the 
culprit, as was their wont, but—but— 
somehow a new and strange feeling had 
come over them both, corresponding, 
had they known it, to a new and 
strange feeling that mow possessed 
Rose. Rose was half frightened at her- 
self. Somewhere within her depths a 
terrible thing had raised its sinister 
head, a thing the very existence of 
which she had never suspected. 

“You're not a child,” it whispered, 
“You're a woman.” 

It was terrible, unnerving. It 
couldn’t be true. Aunt Anne and 
granny were women, and see how much 
older they were. 

“Nonsense!” said the voice. 
a woman. Tell them so.” 

No,- that she dared not do, but she 
almost trembled as she stood at her 
glass before she ran down to the dining 
room and tried to decide if there was 
truth or falsehood in this insidious 
counsel. She came to no decision, but 
the very fact that she had come to 
that questioning made a subtle change 
in her that was sensed by the two 
others. She spoke scarcely a word, and 
yet there was something different about 
her. Aunt Anne looked fixedly at her, 
undecided as to speaking. Rose, look- 
ing up, caught her aunt’s eye—and 
looked steadily at her in return till Aunt 
Anne looked away and at granny. 
: looked at Aunt Anne, and the 
meal went on in silence. 

After lunch Rose went into the gar- 
den and wandered there, thinking. 
What had she done wrong? Why had 
she been brought home like a child? 
Why must she not speak to the caravan 
man? Not that it mattered, but to be 


“Vou’re 


Cranny\ 


ordered, directed, not to do so mattered 


very much indeed. 

This Jones—Mr. Jones, the photog: 
rapher—was quite a well-behaved man. 
Any one could see that. Never offen- 
sive, quite humorous at times, and itr 
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telligent and—well, really, superior. 
You felt surprised when you talked to 
him at finding he took people’s photo- 
graphs. And while he talked about 

What did he talk about? Nothing in 
particular, but you somehow discov- 
ered that he had queer views on—on— 
what? Everything, she supposed. 

He was. different from other men— 
his dress, his mode of life. Of course, 
the very caravan marked him out as 
different. He wandered about in it, 
refusing to be tied to one spot like peo- 
ple who lived in houses. He had to go 
shopping. She had met him once or 
twice with pockets bulging with little 
odd packages, on his way up from 
Ouseton. And he did things for him- 
self, and lit fires on the common at 
night, going to bed, so she heard, tre- 
mendously late and sometimes appar- 
ently getting up immediately 
afterward. She smiled. She liked the 
thought of Mr. Jones. And just then 
Mr. Jones’ head popped up over the 
hedge that parted the garden from the 
His eyes twinkled. 


almost 


common. 

“Miss Rose,” he said. 

Rose’s heart gave a great jump—of 
surprise at first, and then, she knew, of 
pleasure. 

“You mustn’t,” she said. 

“Tt’s all right. I shan’t be a minute. 
I must speak to you. It’s tremendously 
important Do come here.” 

sne need at the house, 
tit gy St ng inside the dra 
and then walked to the hedge. 
could not be seen from the house there. 


‘--room, 


She 


Bamfield was standing on the top of 
the low bank on which the holly hedge 
was planted. 

“T say,” he began, “you won’t mind, 
but—you know when grand- 
took 
and you went away this morning ?” 


“Ve . 599 


your 


mothe when your grandmother 


a 
19 
“Well won’t mind—she took 
my lens.” 

A furious flood of crimson dyed 
Rose’s cheeks. 

“Your lens?” she repeated. 

“Yes,” said Bamfield apologetically. 
“You know—off my camera.” 

“Are you sure?” asked Rose. Her 
heart sank. She knew it was so. 

“Yes,” answered Bamfield. ‘Don’t 
look like that,” he went on. “You make 
me feel such a cad to say anything 
about it, but, you see, I can’t take pho- 
tographs without it, and then it gives 
me an idea, too.” 

Poor Rose divulged the secret of the 
Not that it was a secret, but 
secret from Bamfield till 


you 


Priory. 
it had been 
now. 

“T’m_ so stammered. 
“You know—of she doesn’t 
mean any harm—but—but—she is like 
that—at times—over some things.” 

Bamfield tried to put her at her ease. 

“T know,” he struck in. “Lots of 
old ladies do queer little things. So 
do old gentlemen. Look at me, and all 
the queer little ways I’ve got. It’s only 
old age creeping on.” 

“You’re not old,” 

“IT am. TI shall 
again.” He sighed. 
my lens—I ought to have it—— 

“Of course,” she answered. “TI’ll get 
it for you.” 

“No, no!” he 


hat! gracious 


she 
course 


‘ 
sorry, 


said Rose. 
never see thirty 
“Well, now, about 


” 


cried in alarm. “Don’t 
you'll spoil it 
» lens where it is.” 


t will vou do?” 


inen wha 
“I’m going to call and ask for it!” 
Rose saw it in a flash. Of course 
that was the scheme. He was going 
to call boldly at the Priory and ask for 
his lens. He had a perfect right tos 
He could not be denied—he could not 
very well be treated rudely, even. 
Granny’s queer little ways were one of 
the everyday trifles of Ouseton ex- 
istence, so well known that no one even 
thought of commenting on them, but 
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here was a stranger, a man, moreover, 
who had been snubbed—‘abominably 
treated”—said Rose to herself, and he 
was entitled to look at the matter from 
a very different standpoint. His means 
of livelihood had been appropriated— 
that phrase might well proceed from 
the stern lips of a prosecuting counsel 
in a magistrate’s court! He was a 
deeply injured man, entitled to be hard 
and unforgiving, to wave explanations 
and excuses to one side, to refuse to 
be placated. Rose saw at once that he 
would have to be appeased. She saw 
Aunt Anne attempting it. She saw 
granny, stiff, stubborn, and unrepent- 
ant, standing on her dignity. She saw 
—yes, she saw quite plainly that in all 
probability she, Rose, would be deputed 
to put matters straight. 

“When are you coming?” 
all smiles. 

“You’ve 
you?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then, I’m coming now.” 

“Am I to let Aunt Anne know?” 

“No, don’t let any one know any- 
thing. I’m just going to stroll in di- 
rectly, and—well, you'll see.” 

“Give me a minute, then. I must be 
there. And, oh,” she pleaded, “you 
won’t be unkind, will you? But there! 
I know won't.” She was quite 
sure. 

“Unkind—I 


19 , , 
tsa lovely na 2. n \ nignt,. 


She was 


finished lunch, haven't 


you 


! But 


should think not 
Good-by. 
twe.” 

He dropped down from the bank, 
and Rose, with beating heart, made her 
way back to the house. 

Always after lunch granny and Aunt 
Anne had a cup of tea, Rose pouring 
out for them. 
on the lawn by the drawing-room win- 
dow, in the shade of the tall rhododen- 
dron bushes, and Aunt Anne and 
granny, with sewing in their hands, 
were coming out of the drawing-room. 


The little table was there: 


Rose sat down and poured them each 
a cup. She usually went away directly 
afterward, but to-day she poured a cup 
for herself—a third cup was always 
set—and drank at leisure, keeping a 
calm face—and listening hard. 

There came a step on the gravel 
drive. From where they sat they could 
hear, but not see, the approach to the 
front door of any caller. 

“Somebody calling!” exclaimed Aunt 
Anne. ‘Whoever can it be?” 

Round the rhododendron bushes ap- 
peared a white-capped maid, and close 
behind her—the caravan man. With 
sublime bad manners, he had followed 
her as she went to inquire whether 
granny would receive him, and now 
here he was, his big camera under his 
arm, a bag over his shoulder with dark 
slides in it, the legs folded up into a 
neat bundle in his left hand, his hat 
raised in his right. 

“Please, mum,” began the maid, “a 
gentleman—— Oh, here he is!” 

Aunt Anne stood up. So did Rose, 
Granny sat still. Rose glanced at her. 
Her eyes wore that far-away look of 
pensive saintliness that always indi- 
cated her sense of the approach of an- 
other discovery. 

Aunt Anne stepped with easy confi- 
dence to the top of her iceberg and 
sent a frosty blast onto Bamfield. 

“Not at home,” she said to the maid, 
clearly and loudly. 

Bamfield bowed. 
didn’t come to 
I hope you will forgive 


kh, pardon me, I 


make a call. 
me—but I’ve called about my lens.” 
Like a flash, Aunt Anne guessed— 
She glanced at granny, 
and her guess froze to certainty. Yet 
the instinct of parley moved her. 
“Your lens?” she said, in her most 


and grew faint. 


detached manner. “Lens? I don't 
quite——” 

“It’s quite all right.” Bamfield was 
cheerful, but determined. He had got 


his foot in at the Priory and did not 
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mean to be dismissed easily. He 

turned to granny. “I am glad you felt 

interested,” he observed, in the friendli- 

est way, “but it’s useless without the 

camera, so I brought that with me.” 

He looked around as if seeking 
where to deposit his impedimenta. 
Rose, with a boldness that staggered 
her, took the camera 4tegs from him 
and placed them on the table. He put 
the camera there, also, and turned to 
Aunt Anne. 

“T asked Mrs. Grampette this morn- 
ing if she would care to examine the 
working of a lens,” he went on, still 
in his politest style, ‘“‘and she could not 
spare the time then, evidently. I sup- 
pose you meant to find time this after- 
noon?” He turned inquiringly to 
granny. “But, as I Say, the lens by 
itself is useless, so I brought the cam- 
era round, and—if you'll let me have 
the lens back——” 

Granny looked at Aunt Anne—Aunt 
Anne at granny. Neither spoke. The 
intruder held all the cards. The very 
ease of his manner, though it spared 
the feelings of both—even Aunt Anne 
felt almost a touch of gratitude— 
seemed to leave him still more certainly 
in possession of the field. Again Rose, 
hitherto accustomed to speak when she 
was spoken to, displayed a new initia- 
live. 

‘Thank you, Mr. Jones,” she 

very kind of you, and granny will 
hted. I'll get the lens. Granny, 
our b I 


said. 


vour 
yOu! 


isn’t it—in 


“Yes,” said granny. 

The old lady was really feeling very 
bad. These discoveries took place from 
time to time, but always among people 
who knew her—the servants, Rose or 


Anne, the tradespeople, at Ouseton. 
But to be exposed like this by this 
terrible! Still, she 
was behaving in 


stranger—it 
admitted, the 
quite a gentlemanly way. 

into the house. 


was 
man 
Aunt 


R 
,ose went 


“A 


Anne made a movement to follow her, 
but stopped. An awkward silence of a 
few seconds followed. Then Bamfield 
said: 

“What a perfect day!” 

“Delightful,” said Aunt Anne. 

If he had said, “What filthy 
weather!” and she had replied, ‘“Hor- 
rid,” the expression on her face would 
have been much the same. 

“Won't you sit down?” said granny, 
and Bamfield sat down, in Rose’s chair. 
He felt a little thrill at the thought, and 
a great sense of accomplishment. An 
hour ago he had been an accursed out- 
sider, and now here he was, the ser- 
pent, boldly ensconced in Eden, not 
wriggling in, but—but—stalking in, as 
one might be forgiven for putting it, 
under the upturned noses and flaming 
swords of the very angels at the gate. 

Rose appeared, carrying in her hand 
granny’s bag, an affair of cloth drawn 
together at the mouth with a string. 
She handed it to granny. 

“T haven’t opened it,” she said. 

Granny took the bag without a word, 
slipped her hand in, and drew out the 
lens, a thing of brass and glass, not 
much bigger than a walnut. 

“Ts this it?” she asked. 

Bamfield with 
cern. 

“Yes, that’s it—a Zeiss,” he re- 
marked. “A capital make of lens. I'll 
put it on the camera, and then you can 


took it easy uncon- 


have a good look.” 


Rose spoke She was staggered at 
her own audacity, but 
fairs as she had rejoined the group had 
nerved her. Bamfield was so at home. 
He was leaning back composedly in the 
garden chair, his hat on the grass, his 
camera by his side, the bag with the 
dark slides at his feet, the camera legs 
on the table, and he.was looking at 
Aunt Anne and granny with so com- 
panionable an air that Rose almost 
laughed outright. She suppressed that, 
but her second impulse she adopted. 


the look of af- 
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“Have a cup of tea, first,” she said. 

Aunt Anne jumped. Granny turned 
to stare. Rose never flinched. Bam- 
field jumped up. 

“Thanks. If you will.” 

“Sit down,” said Rose. “I’m not go- 
ing to sit. And I want a fresh cup. 
You’ve lunched, I suppose?” 

How she did it she scarcely knew, 
but the words were out—and Aunt 
Anne could stare as much as she liked. 

“Oh, thanks very much, yes.” Bam- 
field sat down again as he was bidden. 

Rose went into the drawing-room 
and rang the bell. The maid appeared. 

“Another cup and saucer,” said Rose, 
and a minute later was standing at the 
table pouring tea for Bamfield. She 
had a feeling that she could not carry 
the thing through much longer. She 
felt like one attempting to skate for 
the first time and miraculously suc- 
ceeding straight away—that it was de- 
licious, but bound to end in catastrophe 
very soon. But Bamfield’s immense 
ease was a tremendous asset. He 
sipped his tea and talked to granny. 

He completely ignored all that had 
passed between them that morning. He 
calmly assumed the attitude of a friend, 
dropped in casually. No, not quite that ; 
somehow he had contrived to invest his 
visit with the air of an arranged thing, 
a matter of invitation and acceptance. 
Not one word of his touched on the 
subject, yet it was plain that his stay 


was to be of some hours’ duration. Ob- 
jection was impossible. Granny had 
stolen his lens, and if this was the 


price of forgiveness, they might well 
be thankful. Rose, of course, was mis- 
behaving. How dared she! Offering 
the man tea! But there! Perhaps, un- 
der the circumstances, it was all for 
the best. Anyhow, it was plain that 


he had no intention of making a fuss, 
and if a little civility would finally put 
matters right—why, Rose perhaps was 
doing the right thing. 

“I almost 


Bamfield 


wonder,” was 





- a 
saying, “I almost wonder you haven't.” 
taken to photography. It’s immensely : 
absorbing—and so easy.” Granny 
looked uninterested. “Not the way I 
do it, of course, the professional way— 
though that’s interesting, too. Let me 
show you.” He got up, screwed the 
lens into its holder on the front of his 
camera, racked out the bellows, brought 
it round to granny’s side, and put it on 
the table near her. “If you'll look——” 
He whipped his black cloth out of the 
pocket of his jacket, slipped it over 
his head, and focused part of the gar- 
den. “There! Look,” he said. “It’s 
quite interesting.” 

Granny had to look. She did not 
want to, but this photographer man 
was a person still to be conciliated. She 
dipped her old head under the black 
cloth. After a second or two, “It’s up- 
side-down,” she objected. 

“Yes, it is, and that can’t be helped, 
but——” 

“But are your photographs all taken 
upside down?” 

She came hastily out from under the 
cloth. A thought had flashed through 
her. Rose had been photographed— 
had she been taken upside-down? 

Bamfield reassured her, explaining 
the difference between a negative and 
a print. Granny did not quite grasp 
it, but as Bamfield talked, he. twisted 
the camera about, focusing on different 
parts of the lawn, and granny began 
to feel interested at the moving pictures 
in the ground-glass screen. 

“It’s she declared, “and so 
like.” 

“Yes,” 
like, isn’t it? 
body.” 

He pointed the camera at Aunt Anne, 
who sat grimly enduring, but secretly 
resentful. . 

“Ha, ha!” said granny. “There she 
is! You're here, Anne, upside-down.” 

Anne smoothed her frock down. 

Then Rose must be looked at. She 


pretty,” 


said Bamfield, “wonderfully 
Now let’s look at some- 
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stood still; confident, while Bamfield 
got her into focus. 
“Oh, isn’t that pretty?’ 
granny. : 
“Rather!” said Bamfield heartily. 


, 


exclaimed 


Rose moved away. 

“I'd like to have a picture like that,” 
said granny. 

“Well, shall I take one?” 
field. 

“Could 
prised. 


said Bam- 


your” asked granny, sur- 
“Of course. If you wouldn’t mind 
standing there again, Miss Rose.” 
Rose stood, and granny watched with 
interest while Bamfield took her photo- 
Then protested that 
must have hers taken. Granny 
accepted the suggestion, but 


graph Rose 
granny 
Rose in- 
sisted on taking her up to her room 
first to make her fine. Insensibly there 
over the little 
friendliness, a sense of comradeship, 
that Bamfield had the knack of creat- 
ing. Only Aunt Anne withstood it. 
enduring this man’s objection- 
able presence, she declined to be 
thawed. could 
discretion forbade; but she had 


was stealing party a 


Griml\ 
Protest she scarcely 
voice 
to shut ‘her lips tightly to check the 
speech she would have given much to 
make 


and by 


Rose should hear something by 
as to her conduct. And as for 


granny—well! 

field, who had done his best with 

| contented in his partial de 

headwa\ th the 

1] I , in 

on the 
ids in pockets, smoking. 

“Why don’t you smoke, Mr. Jones?” 

as she had led her 

grandmother away, and he had lit a 


cigarette. 


Rose had c illed out 


Granny was photographed. Aunt 
leclined. 
“WI bout the barn?” 


in the most casual manner. 


said Rose, 
“Tf you’d 


” 


like to make some pictures there-— 


“TI should,” replied Bamfield ear- 
nestly. ‘ 

“Will you come, granny ?” 

“Where?” 

“Round to the barn. Mr. Jones 
wants to make some pictures there.” 

“T don’t think I will. I don’t want to 
stand about. Does Mr. Jones know 
where it is?” 

Rose looked at Bamfield. _ 

“Round that side, isn’t it?’ queried 
the artful man, pointing in the wrong 
direction. : 

Rose blushed. The swiftness of con- 
ception of the flagrant piece of hum- 
bug appalled her. 

“No. I'd better show you.” She 
was swept into his web of deceit on that 
instant, she felt, and though outwardly 
unmoved as she led the way, she quiv- 
ered inwardly at her sense of guilt. 

So they went to the barn, and Bam- 
field disengaged himself of the burden 
of his photographic apparatus and had 
a good laugh. Rose laughed, too, and 
the avowed enjoyment sealed, she felt, 
their mutual implication in whatever 
crime might be imputed to them. 

“How did I get on with your grand- 
mother ’” asked Bamfield. > , 

“Nicely,” “Mind, she’s’ 
frightened of vou, but I’m sure she 
likes you more.” 


said Rose. 


“Every one,” said Bamfield, “every 

one likes me more the longer they know 

me.” 
“What about my said Rose. 


, well, she’s fferent,” answered 
Bamfield. 

They spent an hour in and out of the 
barn. Undoubtedly there was some of 
the stonework that plainly had never 
part of a .barn’s construction 
originally. Bamfield pointed it out to 
Rose, and told her things about archi- 
tecture and Roman arches, and Gothic, 
and how bricklayers of different peri- 
ods worked in different ways. He was 
full-of interesting bits of knowledge. 
And when he took his pictures, she 


been 
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could see him considering matters care- 
fully, trying views, walking about, 
shifting his camera backward and for- 
ward. What, exactly, he would get by 
way of results Rose could not surmise, 
but she felt certain that taste as well 
as judgment was at work. 

He insisted once or twice on getting 
her into the picture, and made one or 
two exposures inside the barn. He 
called her to look into the screen at 
times, and explained just why he took 
in this particular bit and left out that. 
She learned to put in the dark slide 
and pull out the shutter, to cap and un- 
cap the lens. She spoiled one or two 
plates for him in doing so, 
that somehow made for friendliness. 

Then he took one or two photographs 
of the house—a fine old Queen Anne 
building—and with that all his plates 
were used up. 

“Now,” said he 
Rose, “what about tea? 

She flushed. The exalted mood that 
had seized her at the moment of his 
visit had simmered and—she 
had to own it—she was timid again. 
Jamfield saw. it. 

“Look here,” he said. 
joking, of course.” 

“Not at all,” she said. “Of course 
I shall ask you to stop to tea.” 

“Wait a bit,” Bamfield. 
“Wouldn’t it be Mrs. Gram- 


and even 


challengingly to 


” 


down, 


“IT was only 


said 
nicer if 
pette asked me 

“But—but 

He struc! 

“IT know 
I make het 

“Can you?” 

“T think so. 
it to me.” 

His confidence was superb. He did 
not even make a pretense of making 
ready to go. He merely stowed away 
the camera in the and strolled 
with Rose round to the lawn again. 
What 


they went. 


I’m going to try. Leave 


barn 


would he say, thought Rose as 


Granny was a terrible old 


lady to manage. The affair of the leng 
might now fairly be considered dealt 
with and disposed of, and Aunt Anne’s 
influence had doubtless been at work 
to his prejudice during the last hour, 
But as they rounded the corner of 
the house, she saw that a most won- 
derful thing had happened. 

There, in the shadiest and prettiest 
part of the lawn, was set a table, ele- 
gantly white clothed, with the best tea 
service—the very special teapot and 
milk jug and sugar basin reserved for 
the highest occasions—and four chairs 
—four chairs, mark you!—and in one 
chair sat Aunt Anne, freshly gowned 
since lunch time, and across the lawn 
to meet them granny, newly 
frocked also, and smiling so affably, and 
with both hands held out, positively 
eagerly, and the heartiest welcome for 
Mr. Jones, expressed unreservedly in 
word, manner, tone—— 

“Well, so you’ve finished your pho- 
And now you're going to 
tea, aren’t you, Mr. 


came 


tographing ? 
and have 


7 


stay 
Jones ‘ 
Granny was up to him by now, both 

hands on his arm, smiling charmingly ° 
up at him, every possible affability con- 

veyed to him in gesture and look. 

and Bamfield both pulled up 

short. bewildered. Even 

Bamfield was nonplused. No doubt he 

had had something ready to say, some 


R« se 


Rose was 


phrase designed to lead up to-an indi- 


cation of the desirability of inviting 


} } 


him to te ut to be met in t fash- 


ion a point-blank invitation, 


backed up with the evidence of delib- 
acceptance, 
unexpected, and posi- 
tively a faint blush of embarrassment 
tinged his cheek as he accepted, hastily, 
even stammeringly. 


erate preparation for his 
was altogether 


“Tea? 
Delighted, I’m sure 

Aunt Anne had risen by this time, 
and, wreathed in smiles also, had come 
across and joined them. She linked 


Well—really, if you’re sure 
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her arm through one of Rose’s; granny 
linked through the 6ther. Granny and 
Aunt Anne vied with each other in 
smiles—smiles at the- man Jones—at 
the caravan man! 

He stared at Rose—Rose stared at 
him. He was puzzled, puzzled, and his 
active brain, thrusting every way 
through his bewilderment for some ex- 
planation of this marvelous transfor- 
mation, found nothing and yet persisted 
in its search. 

The maid led him to the bathroom 
upstairs to wash his hands. He heard 
Rose’s voice outside, “Give Mr. Jones 
these,” and after a tap at the door a 
brush and comb were handed him. He 
brushed his hair thoughtfully. Still he 
quested for explanation. Granny did 
not puzzle him so much, but Aunt 
Anne! 

Now, as he brushed his hair, his 
thoughts ran thus, and led him to what, 
the instant it dawned on him, he felt 
beyond all possibility of error was the 
correct solution. 

“Lie down!” as he plied the brush 
diligently on his stubborn hair. ‘Too 
long—wants cutting. Lot of hair I’ve 
got. A nuisance, sometimes. Better 
that, though, than bald, like some peo- 
ple—like Monk, for instance. Good 
old Monk, sagacious old Monk! Glad 
to have seen him this morning, with his 
expostul 10ons 
Warnit of 


Vi 


and his warnings—— 
what? ‘They’ll be taking 
uu fo m.’ For ‘For Lord 
Ithy peer 


a caravan, photo- 


whom 

the immensely we 
who go¢ ibout in 
ing——’ By Jove!” - 

Bamfield nearly dropped the brush. 
That was it! That explained granny 
and Aunt Anne and No, 
never! She was genuine all through, 
gut these other two——— Oh, it was 
too palpable! He chuckled to himself. 
What a lark! Silly old fossils! A 
‘lord! 

Well, let them think so. Why not? 
Nothing to do with him if they made 


Rose? 


the mistake. No more ordering off 
the common, he fancied; no more diffi- 
culties in admitting him to the Priory; 
no more forbidding Rose to speak to 
him. It was excruciatingly funny. Of 
course it wouldn’t last long. For one 
thing, of course, Rose would be told, 
and it was bound to make a change 
in her, too. What sort of a change? 
He thought without effect, and then 
dismissed the subject. Whatever it 
was, it would be nothing mean, of that 
he was sure. But these others 

He was so delighted that he rumpled 
his hair up and did it all over again. 

Bamfield’s surmise was perfectly 
right. Rose and he had _ scarcely 
reached the barn that afternoon when 
Aunt Anne began on granny. 

“Mother,” she said, “it’s disgraceful, 
after all your promises, too!” 

Mrs. Grampette looked obstinate. 

“Well, I don’t care.” 

‘But look what it means—this 
wretched man practically compelling us 
to receive him here, photoing about our 
place—and Rose with him—she ought 
to be ashamed of herself !—and asking 
him to take tea! And you, too, mother, 
allowing yourself to be photographed! 
Did you take anything else?” 

“Of course not.” 

“Let me see.” 

She stretched out her hand to reach 
granny’s bag. The old lady promptly 
took possession of it herself. 
~ “Really, Anne, after I’ve told you!” 


Anne was determined. 


“You were in the village this morn- 
” a 

I must look. 

“Really, Anne—to your mother-——and 


ing. 
after I’ve given you my word 3 

Anrfe reached across(and took the 
bag from the old lady’s clutch. She 
put her hand in and withdrew various 
articles and, laying them on her lap, 
spoke bitterly to her mother. 

“Three reels of silk—Wiggin’s, I 
suppose?—some almond rock—really, 
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Ll 
mother! ‘Seven for a_ shilling’ 
This last was a ticket so inscribed. 
“I’m sorry, Anne,” explained Mrs. 
Grampette. “I tried for some of the 
eggs, but the first one I got I dropped, 
so I téok the ticket. We must send it 
back.” 
“And this boot brush—the stores?” 
“No. Jobson’s.” 
“T’ll take them back. 
“Don’t bully, Anne. 
some one 
The maid appeared with some letters, 
one for Mrs. Grampette. She opened 
it, put on her spectacles, and read it, 
while Anne read through her own cor- 
respondence. A startled exclamation 
from granny made Anne look up. 
“Good gracious!” 
“What’s the matter? 
“Oh, Anne!” 
“What, mother?” 
“The caravan man 
“What about him?” 
“Anne, Anne, we haven’t been rude 
him ?” 
“Rude to whom?” 
“To the 
rapher !” 
“Well, really, mother! Why?’ 
“We haven’t addressed him improp- 
erly? You know, Anne, you can be in- 
sulting at times.” 


Oh, mother!” 
Hush! Here’s 


” 


caravan man—the photog- 


know 
of 


think | by 


that 


“Really, mother, | 


now howto address a man 


class.” 
“Class 
who he is 


By ou know 


‘A peripatetic photographer of the 
name of Jones.” 

“He is Lord Bamfylde.” 

“Mother !” 

“Lord Bamfylde! Oh, Anne, I do 
hope we haven’t said or done anything 
wrong!” 

“But how do you know? Who says 
Is it that letter? Who’s it from?” 
Anne w: agitated now 
granny. 


sor 


is almost as as 
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“It’s from Emma. I wrote to fe 

~ on Saturday as usual, giving her all the 
news—it was my turn—and here's her 
reply. She must have sat down and ap. 
swered at See what she says 
here—no, Where is it? J] 
told her, of course, of the caravan may 
on the common, and— Oh, here it 

i ‘The caravan man, as you call him, 
isn’t what you think. You say he takes 
photographs? Then it’s Lord Bam. 
fylde. Immensely wealthy, but eccen- 
tric. One of the oldest families in Eng- 
land. Came over with the Conqueror 


” 


once. 
here 


1S. 


“Norman architecture!” interjected 
Aunt Anne. 
thority on Norman architecture!” 

‘I inclose you a cutting from the 
Daily Smudge. Here it Anne.” 
Granny held it out. ‘I always keep 
my paper, and I knew that somewhere 
in the last six months I’d seen some- 
thing about this man.’ What do you 
think of it, Anne?” 

The cutting was a print of a young 
man in white trousers and a sweater, 
standing by a caravan. Above it was 
printed: “Takes Photographs,” and 
underneath, ‘“‘Lord cele- 
brated as a hunter, not with a gun, but 
An eccentric, but dis- 

Roams about Eng- 
bohemian 


“He said he was an at- 


is, 


Bamfylde, 
with a camera. 
tinguished peer. 
land caravan, 
life.”’ 


in a living 


1 4 . 
Anne looked at granny 
' 


1 
OOF 


granny fe 
Chen, 1 d by one 
d 
ve onde 
Bamfield, ind span, came’down 
to the and granny were 
sitting by the table. Aunt Anne met 
him in the drawing-room as he passéd 
through. As a matter of fact, she had 
been lying in wait for him. She simply 
could not rest till this extraordinary 
matter had been probed deeper. She 
wanted to put the question plainly and 
3ut com- 


spick 


lawn. Rose 


starkly to him, but dared not. 
plete silence was beyond her. 
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“Mr. Jones,” she said. “Mr. Jones 
” 


—_— 


“Bamfield looked attention. 

“Jones,” repeated Aunt Anne signifi- 
cantly, and looked hard at him. 

“Hush!” said Bamfield. 

“T think not,” said Aunt Anne. 
fact, I rather fancy Bam——” 

“Hush!” said Bamfield. 

He laid finger to lip. 
nodded. 

“Not a 
anybody gs 

“No,” said Aunt Anne. 

And granny and Aunt Anne and 
Rose and Bamfield had the most de- 
lightful of teas in company. 


“In 


Aunt Anne 


“ 


word,” said Bamfield, “to 


CHAPTER V. 


It was dark at eight. The moon was 
only just rising, and to Rose and Bam- 
field, approaching the caravan almost 
hand in hand, the whole warld seemed 
to hold no more than just themselves 
and the caravan, and the queer tree 
with the distorted trunk and _ the 
twisted roots and the reeds at the edge 
of the pond. 

Rose stumbled over one of the tree’s 
sprawling roots. 

“It’s awfully dark,” she said. 

“Stand still, then,” 
field, “while I get a light.’ 

She waited while he went into the 
caravat d came out with a Chinese 


lantert and hung it to 


4 


answered Bam- 


indle lit. 


tet 


ree. It made a center 
Che darkness had 


vorld 

timidity alive in Rose, but 
in the presence of the red lantern’s 
gleam, this died down. 

Bamfield moved about, in and out of 
the caravan, busy with preparations for 
the meal, while Rose stood filled with 
delight \t what? She hardly knew; 
only, about them both there seemed to 
float a sense of intimacy that belonged 
to just the circle the Chinese lantern 
illuminated. Within its dim influence, 


she felt, were comradeship, adventure, 
security, and a happy seclusion from 
to-morrow or yesterday. The time and 
the place comprehended everything. 

“Sit down,” said Bamfield, “while I 
bustle about. We'll have a fire going in 
a jiffy. Are you glad you came?” 

She thrilled as she replied: 

“Rather! Picnics are jolly, and this 
sort of moonlight What 
are you going to give me to eat?” 

It wasn’t that she really cared what 
she ate, or whether she ate, but the 
meal was to be part of this tremendous 
and exhilarating adventure. Some- 
thing about it seemed to link it up with 
long-past days, in the old studio at 
Primrose Hill, when, perhaps, in the 
evening, some artist friend of her fa- 
ther’s would drop in unexpectedly, and 
there would be pipes going and chat— 
what about she had forgotten now, but 
she recalled the happiness. It had been 
just this sort of happiness. 

As she questioned him, Bamfield 
looked up at her as he knelt by his fire 
of sticks, fresh blazing and crackling 
bravely. 

“Ever read Pickwick ?” 

“T did once.” 

“Remember Mrs. Bardell ?” 

“T know! ‘Chops = and 


” 


picnic—— 


tomato 
sauce!’ 

“Chops and fried tomatoes, in this 
Most chastely simple. I have 
a cook, you know, but I 
| 


10U Fisk 


case. 
ambitions as 
dared failure, with you here. 
But when you've eaten the chops and 
tomatoes I shall give you, you shall lay 
your hand on your heart and tell me 
if ever the most burning poet in his 
finest flights could melt his way into 
your bosom’s inmost core as my chops 
and my tomatoes will do.” 

She laughed. 

“Mind,” she warned him, “I’m fond 
of poetry.” 
“Poetry !” “Wait till 
you’ve tasted my chops and tomatoes! 
And another thing—I’m going to give 


he sneered. 
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you some claret, and when I say some 
claret, I don’t mean any claret, but just 
that particular claret which alone may 
presume to uncork within hail of these 
chops—as cooked by me.” 

“Oh, dear!” said Rose. 
me rude, but—but——’”’ 

“Yes?” 

“Well, you haven’t pretended that 


” 


“Don’t think 
She hesitated. 


you’re very well off, and—— 

“mest” 

“Well, claret—it’s going rather a 
long way, isn’t.it? You ought to let 
me pay half.” 

“Gawd bless you for 
words, lidy,” he answered. “Don’t you 
see, this is my treat? One of these 
days, if ever we meet again, you shall 
treat me.” 

“If ever we meet again!” said Rose. 


them kind 


Somehow there was melancholy at the 
back of the thought. “And if I’ve got 
any money.” 

“Haven't you?” asked Bamfield. 

Rose felt how pleasant it was of him 
to ask her just bluntly, like that. She 
shook her head. 

“My face is my fortune,” she re- 
plied. 

Bamfield stared up at her. 
sitting on the tree root, leaning toward 
him and the fire. She white 
dress, her hat and gloves lay by her 


She was 
wore a 


side, her elbows were on her knees, and 
the red flame of the fire set 
ing hair aglow. Her lip 
bright; she was drinking in 


her shin- 
were parted, 
her eyes 


every ! ment Of. tni vonderfu 


iT 
ld 
l 


samfiel 


look 1er over and drew a 
deep breath. 

“Your face is your fortune!” he said. 
PAT’ 

He had brought out the simple neces- 
saries for their feasting—plates, knives, 
and forks, and while the chops sput- 
tered their protest at the frying pan’s 
fiery ordeal, he cut up some tomatoes. 

“T say, can’t I do. something?” asked 
Rose. She thought she must offer to 
help, but she felt perfectly happy look- 


ing on. She wondered if it were qt 
right to feel so happy. 

“Just sit still and admire me,” an. 
swered Bamfield, slithering the sliced 
tomatoes into the frying pan. 

“I do admire you—for the splendid 
way you got on with my aunt and 
granny this afternoon.” 

He looked up at her with a sup 
pressed grin. 

“Miraculous, wasn’t it?” 

“The way granny melted!” said 
Rose. “Do you know, when she met 
you coming across the lawn, I really 
thought for a moment she was going 
to kjss you. I think,” she went on 
meditatively, “I think *you must have 
her of some she had 
known, perhaps loved, years and years 
ago, when she was a girl.” 

Bamfield laughed. 

“T suppose girls did love in crinoline 
days,” he said. ‘Why haven't I got 
pegtop trousers and long side whisk- 
ers? I might win her love to life again, 
Look here,” he asked, eying her closely, 
“T suppose you really don’t know why 
it was I got on so well with your peo- 
ple?” 

“No. Why was it?” 

“You're they 
anything?” 

She had already told him, and as she 
sat there-looking straight at him with 
eyes of utter frankness, he felt a pang 


reminded one 


sure didn’t mention 


at the repetition of his ques- 
seemed to 


of shame 
tion. But a jumbled excuse 


1 


blurt itself out thin hit If she’s 


as true as I’m certain she’s true, its 


such a joy that I must make sure she's 
true,” was how his thought ran. 

“No,” “Why was it? 
Was there any particular reason? Is 
there some secret? Do tell me.” 

“No, I won’t. I was puzzled at first 
as to why your Aunt Anne, in particu 
lar, turned so civil all at once, and then 
I remembered something a friend of 
mine told me might happen—and I saw 
it had. It’s quite amusing.” 


said Rose. 
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Rose wrinkled her brows and looked 
hard at him. 

“You worry me,” she said. 

Bamfield laughed. 

“Don’t worry. It’s nothing. You 
tell me you don’t know anything about 
it, so I’m sure you don’t. We had a 
jolly time, didn’t we?” 

“It was wonderful—such a happy 
afternoon! You are wonderful, you 
know.” 

“Am1? How?” 

“I can’t say—just wonderful—the 
things you do and say.” She looked at 
him with the frankest admiration. 

“You wonderful, wonderful thing!” 
thought Bamfield in return—almost 
said it, in fact, but checked himself in 
time. 

“I am really a magician, you know, 
by trade,” he answered gravely, “but I 
preferred photography. Now, then, 
supper’s ready. Plates hot. Sit nearer. 
I've put a rug for you on the tree root. 
Warm enough ?” 

“Quite, thank.” She sat on the rug; 
Bamfield gave her a napkin and 
handed her a plate with a chop and a 
share of the tomatoes smoking on it. 
“Thanks. This looks jolly! Got any 
salt ?” 

“Salt! I forgot.” He dashed into 
the caravan and brought salt. ‘And 
here’s your claret.” He poured her 
a glass and gave it her. “Do you like 


it and sipped it. 
much about it,” she 


know 


Bamfield settled on the ground near 
her and attacked his own share of the 


supper. 
. “Chop all right?” he 
ing up. 

“Scrumptious,” she replied, 
laughed. So did Bamfield. 

“That’s right,” he said. 
hear you use slang.” 

“It seems to go with the chops—and 
the fire 


asked, glanc- 
and 


“T like to 


and your jolly old caravan, 


and talking like this. I’m a little black- 
guard, aren’t I, talking with my mouth 
full?” 

Bamfield laughed, “Ha, ha, ha!” 

“Ha, ha, ha!” laughed Rose in re- 
tufn.. “Oh, don’t make me laugh!” 
She leaned back a little. “What are 
we laughing at?” 

Bamfield could only laugh again. It 
was fun—and she was so—was so 
Impossible to pick the right word for 
her. She went on: “Doesn’t a fire in 
the open at night make you feel is 

“Yes?” 

“T don’t know.” She looked around. 
“Whatever do people live in houses for, 
like plants in a pot? This is jolly. I 
do like being here. As we,came up 
from church, you said you had some- 
thing to show me. What is it?” 

Bamfield put his plate aside and rose. 

“This isn’t quite the light to see it 
in,’ he remarked. 

He went into the 
brought out a_ painted 
handed it to her. She 
eagerly. She was puzzled. Was it a 
tremendously clever thing? No, she 
decided. It was so simple—the pond, 
painted from the other side, with the 
old tree and the red-wheeled caravan 
half hidden in its shade; a piece of 
broad work, masterly simple, with the 
gigantic confidence that Bamfield had 
found within himself only since he had 


, 


caravan and 
canvas and 
looked at it 


resigned his studio life and widened 
the scope of his effort 


Its very simplicity daunted Rose. 
Yet it caught her, 
“Tt’s wonderful,” she said. “That is 
to say, it’s quite good. The pond— 
yes—— When did you do it?” 

“ “Early one morning, just as the sun 
was rising,’ ” lilted Bamfield. 

“‘T heard a maid sing she 
went on with the song. “Oh, if. you 
could only finish it!” 

Bamfield moved 
against the tree trunk and looking down 
at his own work as she held it. 


too. 


> 99 


nearer, leaning 
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“Finish it?” he said. 

“Of course,” said Rose firmly. “It 
wants smoothing up.” Bamfield’s tre- 
mendous brushwork was something a 
little beyond her. 

“Wants smoothing up! 
it?” 

“Certainly. 
up.” She regarded it again at 
length. It promising, 
most promising. “If like,” she 
went on, “I’ll show you how to go on 
with this.” 

“You are good,” 
gratefully. “You 
about painting, I suppose?” 

Rose looked up at him with modest 
pride. ss 

“T have two South Kensington cer- 
tificates,” she replied. 

The tone Bamfield 
hugged himself with sheer joy. She 
was not boasting; she was merely stat- 
ing, with modest reserve, a fact that 
had an important bearing on their rela- 
tions and his possible future. 
said Bamfield, with never a 


Oh, does 
You ought to work this 
arm’s 
certainly was 
you 


replied Bamfield 


you know a lot 


was lovely. 


“Two!” 
flicker of a smile. 
Oh, I say!” 

“What ?” 

“Ts that quite fair 
when so many, perhaps thousands, of 


“Two certificates ! 


two certificates— 


people haven’t got even one? I say, 
you didn’t cheat, did you 


She reassured him earnestly, 
7 
| 


ing a litt 


7 


o.°99 , ' 
Still yOu 1 1 he ‘ httu ‘ ve 


“Oh, no, I’m not Don’t you think 
that for an instant. But I worked 
hard. You see, I had two hours’ paint- 
ing twice a week for nearly two 
years.” 

“Really >” Bamfield, and ap- 
peared lost in thought. “Do you think, 
if I worked hard, that I could get into 
your stvle?” 

“Why not?” she answered encourag- 


said 


ingly, and scrutinized the picture at 


arm’s length again. “Really, this jg” 
quite promising. Do you like paint 
ing?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then why don’t you learn?” 

s3amfield looked at her yearningly, 

“Do you really think I could?” 

(“I’m a rotten cad,” he said to him- 
self, “but I can’t help it. She’s—she’s 
—oh, she’s simply the sweetest !’’) 

Rose considered him gravely. 

“T feel sure you could. You must 
have tried before, haven’t you?” 

“Once or twice,” admitted Bamfield, 

“Then why not keep on with it? 
How, pleasant it would be for you on 
dark evenings, when you don’t know 
what to do with yourself.” Bamfield 
laughed. “What is it?” asked Rose 
anxiously. 

Bamfield checked his chuckle. 

“Oh, I was thinking what a fool 
I’ve been not to think of it before— 
art as a harmless hobby for dark eve- 
nings. It would—well, it would keep 
me out of the pubs, don’t you think?” 

She looked distressed. 

“Don’t speak like that. I can’t be 
Of course it means 
a lot of study—a lot of study. But 
you would You might be 
able to paint up some of your photos.” 

“Great!” responded Bamfield, with 
eager interest. Genuine 
hand-colored, five shillings a dozen ex- 


lieve that of you. 


persevere. 


“So I might. 


of u, lone in a ravan, I do so 
feel that you ought to be making some 
And, 
you see, you might make quite a name.” 

“And get a shop?” 

“Yes. Oh, you’re laughing at me!” 
For the life of him Bamfield could not 

ghost of a grit. 
I was silly to speak 


thing of a position for yourself. 


quite smother the 
“Very well, then. 
about it.” She felt hurt. 

“Not a bit,” said Bamfield. “Now, 


look here. Tell me, would you sefr 
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ously advise me to drop photography 
and try to learn to paint?” 

Rose hesitated. 

“Well——” ts 

“Come, now,” said Bamfield firmly. 
“J want your advice. Shall I?” 

Rose felt her position keenly. Her 
enthusiasm had carried her away. She 
had been urging him on perhaps too 
irresponsibly, and here she was con- 
fronted with the fact that apparently 
his future was to depend on her ad- 
vice. It was a thrilling thought, but a 
terrifying. 

“You make me frightened,” she con- 
“I know it’s a difficult thing to 
one—career—and take up 
You see, you’ve got—well, a 
photography, 


fessed. 
throw up 
anothe1 

least in 


living at your 


haven’t you?” 

“That’s it—that’s just 
thinking,” said Bamfield. 

“And suppose you threw that away 
and didn’t really succeed at painting. 
How much do you earn?” 

“It varies. Sometimes it’s as much 
as two pounds, even two pounds ten, in 
\nother week it may be only 
a sovereign.” 

“H’m. That’s not so very 


what I’m 


a week. 
much, is 


“No?” 
“Not for 


judicioush 


she said 
it would 
But then 
round, 
much 


a photographer,’ 
“But I dare say 
artist. 
the year 


be rather a lot for an 


n paint all 
, 17 


Ippo e you do 


the winter.” 
dered. 

“The winter—the winter’s a terrible 
time. Don’t talk about the cruel win- 
ter!” 

He did it 
had to look 

“I wish,” she 
were a little 


very well, but even Rose 
hard at him. 
said, “that 
brighter.” 
He poked the fire. 
“There then. 
“I thought perhaps, if I 


this fire 


Why ?” 


looked at 


you are, 


you in a better light, I might tell if 
you're talking seriously.” 

“Do you doubt me?” 

“Sometimes. That’s rude, isn’t it? 
But—you know—I can’t help feeling— 
how queer—— You’re only a pho- 
tographer, jogging about in a caravan 
and afraid of hardships in winter. 
Afraid—you! You don’t look as if 
you would be afraid of anything—not 
easily. And yet you ask me if I would 
advise you to go in for painting. Do 
you know, I feel as if I could say, 
‘Yes, go in for anything. Don’t be 
afraid! Dare it! dare it!’ Oh, you 
would succeed! I know—I feel it in 
me—you would! You can’t have tried 
— Why do you look at me like 
that? Am I silly?” 

Bamfield drew a deep breath. 

“You’re—— No, never mind.” 

She had been leaning forward as she 
spoke, her eagerness and -interest in 
him displaying themselves unchecked, 
in her face and her eyes a spark of that 
divine fire that, leaping from the femi- 
nine to the receptive male, has set the 
world aflame before now. 

She retreated within her own borders 
again, shyly. 

“And if you make a great success, 
and grow rich as rich, give me your 
old caravan.” 

“What do you want it for?” 

I wish I had it now. Wouldn't I 
wander!” She stood up. “I’d fly 
about ‘ 

“Oh, no, 
Bamfield, 
my mare? 

“T’d coax her. 
land, up to high mountaintops—— 

“My poor Egeria! If you knew how 
she suffers from nerves!” 

“She needn’t come right up.” 

“She wouldn’t.”, 

“Would she wait for me at the bot- 
tom ?” 

“Ah, now 
guessed her 


interrupted 
lighting a cig + “Seen 

Her flying days are done.” 
I’d go all over Eng- 


” 


you wouldn't,” 


rarette. 


have it! You’ve 
Waiting for you 


you 
secret ! 
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—motionless—for hours—still as a 
marble horse—faithful Egeria, that’s 
her great stunt!” 

“T’d bathe in lonely lakes and rivers.” 

“Forty shillings and every 
time,” said Bamfield. 

“T don’t care. I'd 
shores, over moors. 
blow about me. I'd go through 
France, Italy, Spain, Egypt——”_, 

“Egeria’s going to have a wonderfu 
old age. The grand tour to wind up 
with.” 

“T’d wander forever and ever. In 
a hundred years, travelers would re- 
port that somewhere in the Sahara or 
on Siberian steppes, they’d passed a 
wrinkled old with her knees 
to her nose and her nose to her chin, 


costs 


wander on sea 
I’d let the winds 


woman, 


driving along in a creaking old cara- 
van——”’ 
“Some creak!” 
“With an attenuated mare—— 
“And some attenuation.” 
“And she’d sent home word to her 
granny not to worry, and she was com- 


” 


ing home when she was, tired of it. 
Oh, Mr. Jones She pulled up 
hastily in her rhapsody. 

“What is it?” 

“Am I talking*too much ?” 

“Not a bit. Why?’ 

“A dreadful thought’s just struck 
me. You know, I’m not used to claret.” 
She sat down with a gleam of appre- 
hension usurping in her face the glow 
of a few seconds before. “Am ] - 
Is if possible 

“Not, unless 
dance,” Bamfield reassured her gravely. 

“But I do! Let see.” She 
looked around doubtfully. “One cara- 
van, one fire—and there’s you.” She 
started. “Two plates, though! Yes, 
there are two. It’s all right. Now I 
promise to talk sensibly.” 

Bamfield laughed. Rose joined in. 
Their rang pleasantly to- 
gether under the tree. The fire flick- 
samfield threw some more sticks 


you want to get up and 


me 


merriment 


ered. 
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on. It leaped up, making the darkness 


about them more solid. The red Chi 
nese lantern swayed in a light breeze, 
Rose sat smiling down at Bamfield, who 
smiled up in return. Both were thrill- 
ing. 

“You’re not afraid of being fo. 
mantic, are you?” said he. 

“No,” she responded. “TI 
it’s my father’s blood in me. 


suppose 
Talking 
to you about painting has made me 
think of our old studio at Primrose 
Hill. I wonder who lives there now, 
and if he’s scrubbed my picture off the 
wall.” 

“He hasn’t.” Bamfield had rapped 
that out before he could check him- 
self. 

“How do you know?” she asked in 
some astonishment. 

Bamfield flicked his trifling embar- 
rassment away with an easy gesture of 
his cigarette. 

“Tt’s obvious he wouldn’t. Do you 
think you could go back to live ina 
studio?” (‘“Now, why do I ask that? 
Steady, Bamfield, my lad!’’) 

“T’d love to!” Rose answered, clasp- 
ing her hands. “It was such a queer, 
lovely life, so scrapy for money, but 
different from any other—ex- 
cept, perhaps, your caravan. I’m a 
bohemian. It’s the spirit of the cara- 
van getting hold of me. I feel like a 
as if I could crawl into a little 


tent of sticks sleep till 
rather 


sSo—SsO 


gypsy- 
skins and 


ast 
and 


nd get “uy im il 


) 
nd tala +} 
AliGd lan tl 


ein 
and sell 
“Good!” Bamfield, “And I'll 
come with you and steal chickens.” 
“No, no,” “We'd be 
honest gypsies if we starved for it.” 
“We should, if we were honest gyp- 
sies. They all starved long ago.” 
“Well, then, I’d turn wheels 
for pennies.” 
“Heavens, “T'd 
rather work, bitter though it might be 
to my proud gypsy nature. Or—TI tell 


tnem. 


said 


she objected. 


cart 


no!” he objected. 


- 
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you what—you should tell fortunes. 
‘Shall I tell your fortune, my pretty 
gentleman? Ah, it’s the wicked eye 
you've got!” 

“Oh, yes! They always say that. 
Why do men like to be told they’ve got 
wicked eyes?” 

“The best men don’t. 
you could tell fortunes.” 

“Could I?” 

“Of course. Tell mine.” 

» “Shall I?” She hesitated, blushing a 
little, but he shifted nearer and put his 
hand into hers, and she took up the 


I don’t. But 


role of fortune teller, leaning forward 


lines in his hand. 
“What's this line? Life, of course.” 
She perpended a moment. ‘Then, 
You'll live to be a hundred and forty,” 
she announced. 

“A hundred and forty—one of the 
real old lads of the village!” 

She went on more confidently : 

“You will marry.” 

“Only once?” 

“Four times.” 

He protested. 

“Sheer waste of my beautiful carpet 
sweeper! Isn’t there some mistake?” 

“No,” she answered, a superb deci- 
sion having by now been adopted as 
the proper professional pose. “See that 
line? That’s providence.” 

“Huh!” he ejaculated scornfully. 
“Why don’t you learn your job prop- 
erly That came off the handle of the 


f, 


to peer at the 


he ept his objection aside. 
[ don’t care. There’s the line. You 
and providence and the frying pan can 


argue it out.among you. You'll see a 


lot of trouble.” 

“A lot of trouble—four times mar- 
ried. No inconsistency, so far, I ad- 
mit.” 

“You will have—let me see—one, 
two, three, four, five children.” 

He tried to pull his hand away. 

“Don’t be absurd! Think of the 
price of boots!” 


> 


re) 


She held his hand firmly. 

“Don’t be a coward. Besides, chil- 
dren are lovely. The first four will be 
boys.” 

“Will they wash their necks?” 

She could not check the gleam of fun 
that for a moment peeped out of her 
eyes and spoiled the priestesslike grav- 
ity of countenance she had assumed as 
part of her professional make-up. 

“Boys, I: said.” 

3amfield accepted it. 

“All right,” he said, tossing his ciga- 
rette end away and shifting closer. 
“What’s the other?” 

“The other—the other’s 
you guess.” 

He looked away, thought hard, then, 
with a gleam of happy discovery, “A 
girl?” he ventured confidently. 

“Right! Right first time!” She ap- 
proved his cleverness. “And she'll be 
such a beautiful little girl, twelve years 
old.” 

“When will she be twelve years old?” 

She examined his hand again with 
close attention. 

“Just before her thirteenth year.” 

“Aren’t you clever!” he returned her 
warmly. “Shall I be rich?” 

“Frightfully.” 

“When do I marry?” 


“Soon.” 


I'll let 


” 


“What’s her name? 
“T don’t know.” 
Bamfield was on his knees before 
him and 
Something of ten- 
sion came into the atmosphere. Bam- 
field sensed it first, made an effort to 
keep the conversation on the lines of 
and failed. 


' , ° 
het She leaned back from 


dropped his hand. 


sheer jesting 

“You’re not much of a gypsy,” he 
said. “Tell me, does anybody love 
me?” 

“T don’t know.” 

‘My good girl, you don’t appear to 


have served a proper apprenticeship to 


your trade. You mustn’t keep on say- 
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ing, ‘I don’t know.’ You must have 
a stock of plausible lies at hand.” 

“Oh, no, please!” She flushed even 
at the jest of such a thing. 

“Well, then, I’m afraid we must sur- 
render this idea of fortune telling and 
fall back on catherine-wheels, unless” 
—with a touch of bitter resignation— 
“unless you really intend to compel me 
to work, after all.” 

“Come,” she said, “be fair. 
I did pretty well.” 

“Yes, until it came to the part that 
mattered.” 

“How did it matter?” She ought not 
to have said that, she felt, and grew 
nervous. 

“Don’t you think I want to know?” 

“Then, ask her No, don’t ask 
her E 

“Shan’t I?” Bamfield was breathing 
fast now. Somehow their hands were 
joined again, but it was hers in his this 
time. 

“No.” She stood up—so did Bam- 
field. “Oh, don’t!” She got her hand 
away. 

“Come here,” said Bamfield. 

They were both trembling. 

“No Why? I must go. What 
is the time, please?” The instinct to 
fly from him now possessed her. 

“Never mind the time.” 

He stared at her, flushing, slowly 
nearing her. She stepped back, put 
her hand against the tree trunk, looked 
at him almost imploringly, appealed to 


I think 


him. 

“Mr. Jones—please 

“All right,” he answered. “I won't 
touch you.” She shrank away. He 
leaned toward her, putting himself in 
bonds and at the same instant strain- 
ing to break them. .““You needn’t fear 
me. You're beautiful, aren’t you? 
Yes, yes, don’t pretend,” as she glanced 
at him for a second with a deprecating 
gesture. “Every beautiful wontan 
knows she’s beautiful. You’ve looked 
in your glass a thousand times and 


” 


please 


known yourself lovely. But you don't 
know how beautiful you are—you can’t, 
But I know. I know what beauty is in 
a woman.. If you want to know how 
lovely you are—not in words, but if I 
could paint you—then you’d know.” 

She was rosy-faced now, and fright- 
ened, breathless. 

“T must go,” she stammered. 
night.” ' 

She turned away. At that instant a 
flood of feeling, irresistible, swept away 
the last of Bamfield’s self-control. 

“Wait a minute!” he cried, made a 
step toward her, caught her to him, and 
kissed her. 

She pushed him away, stepped back; 
so did Bamfield. 

“You’re—you’re not fair!” she said. 

Bamfield clenched his hands. 

“I’m not fair to myself,” he an- 
swered in a low tone. “When I asked 
you to come here, I tried myself a lit- 
tle too far. You needn’t fear me any 
more. Don’t be angry,” he appealed. 
“T had to do it. You were so beauti- 
ful.” 

Rose was faint. He had kissed her 
—was making love to her; why did he 
not go on? 

“And that was all?’ she 
“That was just why you kissed me 

“What else?” he answered. — 

“T thought—perhaps—you 
care—a : 


“Good 


asked. 


Pid 


might— 
little.” 

Bamfield took a second or so before 
he made reply. Then he put one foot 
on the big root on which she stood, re- 
luctant to stay, unwilling to go, afraid 
of what he might say, anxious to hear 
him speak. He looked consideringly 
up at her. Dimly she felt that somehow 
the moment had gone. Bamfield 
spoke. 

“Care? How long have I known 
you—a week? Can a man learn really 
to care for a woman in that time? I 
mean, in the way that matters. I'd 
like to answer you, but I must give 
you nothing but the truth, and I hardly 
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know. If I were ten years younger, 
I'd tell you, yes, I love you for your- 
self. But I’m doubtful of myself be- 
cause I know how beauty like yours 
gets hold of me and confuses me.” 

She was chilled, and yet in his 
speech, stumbling and halting in its de- 
livery, she felt the sincerity of his feel- 
ings, confused as they were. 

“You might try to think how your 
answer humiliates me.” She had to 
make that much of protest. 

Bamfield was a little more himself. 

“You're hurt and angry,” he said 
rapidly. “Don’t be. Seeing you here, 
in this light, I’m carried away by feel- 
ings I can’t sort out. Let me see you 
again, often, till all sense of your mere 
beauty goes and all I know is you. 
When I have forgotten whether you 
are beautiful or not, I shall know 
whether what’s in my heart is truly 
love or not.” 

Poor Rose! She told herself that 
he was apologizing very properly for 
his unpardonable rudeness, and yet— 
how sadly it was ending! 

“Let me go,” she said. You will note 
that he was not detaining her in any 
way; her hands were free, his on his 
hips, yet she said, “Let me go.” 

At that he took her hand again. 

“T think so much of you that I 
daren’t risk a mistake. I'll tell you 
this much—no other woman on earth 

ims that much”—he snapped his fin- 

of me. There’s no other 
n I’d turn my head to look at. I 

He looked earnestly up 
and the frown of his gaze 
for an instant to look 
“You believe me, don’t 


it her face, 
her 
into his eyes. 
you?” 

All she could say was, again, “Let 
me go, please!” In her heaving breast, 
her heart told her, “It’s true—it’s true. 
There’s no other woman.” 

“I don’t think I shall let you go,” 
he told her. “I think I shall keep you. 
You think I’ve behaved unpardonably, 


compelled 


and yet, if only I could keep you here, 
perhaps the words would come to me 
to show you how difficult it was not to 
offend and how easily you might for- 
give me.” She felt the genuineness of 
his words, and a fresh flood of content 
swept through her. “Won’t you stay?” 
she heard him go on—and then, in the 
queerest fashion, a change, startlingly 
abrupt, came into his voice. “Oh, I 
forgot No—of course I mustn’t 
keep you. I'll seé you to the Priory.” 

At that change she froze. 

“Pray don’t trouble.” 

“Of course I shall,” said Bamfield, 
politely insistent. 

She was ice. 

“I’d rather you didn’t. I prefer to 
go home by myself. It isn’t three min- 
utes. I mean it. Good night.” She 
was off. 

“Oh, I say——” 

“Good night.” 

“What about the picture? 

for you——” 

She permitted herself one flash of 
open resentment. 

“Keep your picture,” she tossed him 
over her shoulder—and was gone. Her 
face was burning. She tingled with 
shame from head to foot. Thank God, 
she was too angry to let the tears come, 
but—oh, it was intolerable!—he had 
kissed her and then dismissed her! 

Bamfield heart. He 
could not know that she was hurt, but 
her anger was evident. And yet what 
\s he had held her hand, 


impulse of a 


She was inexorable. 
I meant 


was sick at 


could he do 
detaining her under the 
fresh insurgence of tenderness, his eye 
had fallen on his wrist watch and he 
had noted the time—nearly half past 
nine. It was not that he had prom- 
ised that Rose should be home by nine 
—those promises, thank God, lovers 
make only to break inevitably—but the 
girl from the post office was to be here 
at half past nine, and with the touch of 
Rose’s lips still on his, he could not 
bear the idea of the two girls meeting. 
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And now—Rose was gone, head up, 
her “Keep your picture” flung con- 
temptuously at him as she went. He 
must follow her. Not that there could 
be the remotest danger to her in her 
walk to the Priory, no more than a 
quarter of-a mile away; but still, to 
guard, even at a distance, from an im- 
possible danger, this pearl beyond price, 
this rose of all roses, was an act too 
sweet to be foregone. He followed her 
cautiously. 

Not thirty seconds later, the tall fig- 
ure of Miss Bertha Babbage entered 
the circle of the Chinese lantern’s in- 
fluence. She wore no hat; she carried 
a large bag, a cross between a gladstone 
and a portmanteau; and a long evening 
cloak enveloped her. As usual, she was 
smiling, and on this occasion panting a 
little. She had been hurrying; her mass 
of fair hair was a little disarranged, 
and through her perfect parted lips her 
beautiful teeth flashed. She hesitated, 
looked about her, put ner bag down on 
the steps of the caravan, and ap- 
proached the fire. 

As she looked at the evidences of the 
simple supper, her lips widened to an 
amiable grin, her eyes sparkled. She 
glanced over the fire, the plates, the 
glasses. Something caught her eye near 
the tree root. She stooped, picked it 
up, looked at it, gave a knowing and 
pleasant little chuckle, and hid it, what- 
ever it was, under her cloak. She was 
still smiling when Bamfield returned. 

“Hullo,” he “You’re here. 
Hope I haven’t kept you waiting.” 

“T’m a bit late myself,” said Bertha. 

“All alone?” 

“Yes. My friend couldn’t come. But 
I don’t mind, if you don’t. Isn’t the 
fire jolly? You’ve been having a good 
time, I should think,” she went on, 
looking slyly at him. “I didn’t think 
you went in for that sort of thing.” 

“Oh, a friend, you know,” returned 
Bamfield awkwardly. Inwardly he 
anathematized Bertha. If only she 


said. 


hadn’t been coming—or if only he had 
cleared things away 

“You didn’t say anything about my 
coming, did you?” inquired Bertha anx- 
iously. 

“No, no,” Bamfield assured her. “TJ 
didn’t tell him anything—and—and of 
course he’s gone now.” 

Bertha surveyed him gravely. 

“Well, that’s all right. I knew you 
wouldn’t give me away. But if your 
friend should ask you to-morrow if 
he’d left his hatpin here, you can give 
it to him.” She handed it to Bamfield, 
a broad smile on her handsome face, 
“T just picked it up,” she explained. 

“Oh, thanks.” Bamfield almost 
blushed. 

3ertha chuckled. 

“T say, what a lark! 
Any one I know?” 

“No,” very short, from Bamfield. 

“T’m curious.” 

Bamfield pulled himself together and 
took matters in hand. He wasn’t go- 
ing to be made to blush like a school- 
boy in a position of this kind. 

“I’m curious, too,” he answered, 
looking at her very straight, “as to what 
sort of a photograph two clever people 
like you and I can turn out between 
us—providing we don’t trouble our 
heads about anything else.” 

That was plain enough. Bertha took 
it with easy grace. 

“All right. Not another word.” 

“TLet’s make a start,” said Bamfield, 
piling the pl He took a 
handful of things toward the caravan 
and there stopped. “What’s this?” He 
indicated the bag. 

“That’s my bag,” explained Bertha. 
“Tt’s got the dress in it.” 

“The dress! What? MHaven’t you 
gotiton? I thought you were going to 
change before you came.” 

“So I was, but my friend didn’t come 
till nearly a quarter past nine, and I 
waited and waited, and I was so vexed 
—I thought she wasn’t coming at all. 


Who was it? 


ites together. 
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But at last she came, and I just 
snatched the bag and ran. I didn’t 
know whether you’d go off somewhere —~ 
er go to bed if I didn’t turn up to 
time.” 

“Well, it’s all right.” Bamfield re- 
flected a bit. It was all right, of course, 
only there was just the possibility of 
awkwardness in the position of affairs. 
“You can into my caravan and 
change. It isn’t quite dressed for com- 
pany, but you won’t “mind.” 

“It’s awfully good of you. 
think me a nuisance.” 

“Not a bit,” retugped Bamfield in 
great good humor. “We’re fighting for 
a great principle, you and I.” 


pop 


You must 


‘Are we?” 

“Yes. The grim and silent struggle 
has been raging down the ages between 
the girl who knows what’s due to her 
self-respect and the—the fast thing that 
goes—goes’—he waved a hand in a 
gesture broadly indicative of fastness 
in things—‘‘flaunting about in tights. 
Victory inclines now to one side, now 
to the other, and who can say—oh, 
who—what the end will be? But we, 
who champion the right, are we down- 
hearted ?” 

“No!” interjected Bertha loudly. 

“No!” repeated Bamfield. ‘Most 
certainly not! We bag just the right 
kind of frock, the frock that goes just 


” 
SO 


ind no farther 


broke in a trifle anx 


“ously : 


id 


I’m almost this 
i little, 
And of course 
I could pin it over a little if you thought 


ittle now 


You won’t mind? 


vou 


it too—— 

“We'll see when it’s on,” said Bam- 
field. “Besides, with so much at stake, 
some latitude must be allowed. Now, 
let me put some of these things away 
” With Ber- 
he 
supper 


and then you can go in. 


tha’s help 


away the 


cleared 
and 
and 


in collecting, 
of the 


the 


traces 


stowed them in caravan 
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brought out his stand camera and some 
slides. ‘Now, young lady 7 
3ertha took off the cloak and pitched 
it onto the steps. She did not notice 
that it slipped down into the darkness 
beside them. Under it she wore her 
ordinary business attire. She went into 
the caravan, pulled the door to, and 
busied herself with changing. Bam- 
field arranged his camera, measured 
the paces between it and the caravan 
steps, the tree, the reeds by the pond, 
to assist him in focusing, and then, 
lighting a cigarette, waited patiently for 
Bertha to emerge in her finery. The 
caravan door opened. He looked up. 
At the top of the steps, radiant, smil- 
ing, stood Bertha, and the image that 
leaped to the mind was that of a young 
lady hastily summoned from bed by a 
cry of, say, “Fire!” She had the dress 
on—as far, or nearly as far, as it could 
be said to be on. It ascended from her 
feet to somewhere in the region of her 
bosom and there it abruptly terminated. 
Not even a shoulder strap was con- 
ceded. Since the ladies of the court 
of our great Charles the Second sat for 
those immortal paintings by Lely, I 
doubt if anything more frankly confi- 
dential in the way of a frock has ever 
been worn by a woman of unblem- 
ished reputation. “Confidential” is in- 
deed the word; it suggests unbosom- 
ing, and this appeared to be the frock’s 
closer in- 
that a half 
to opinion was 
the 


chief function, though on 


spection it could be seen 


itemptuou deference 


ig al 


the last econd to silence 


In 
so much a dress 


fact, in its upper part it 


as a barely 


critical. 
was not 
sufficient opportunity for its wearer to 
contend that dressed. The 
point became arguable—just. 

For the rest the dress was white, in- 
tensely well cut, close-fitting—and suf- 
As far as it went, it fitted Ber- 
clothed her of 
at the same time called at- 


she was 


ficient. 
tha; it 
shape and 
tention to it with a cunning that was 


magnificence 
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appalling. And above this frock, above 
the line of contention, Bertha’s face, 
smiling, flushed, almost, for once, em- 
barrassed, looked down appealingly at 
3amfield as she confessed to a diffi- 
culty—a difficulty already suggested by 
the fact that she was holding the dress 
about her with both hands. 

“Oh, Mr. Jones, excuse me, but I 
quite forgot one thing. Will you hook 
me up at the back?” 

“With pleasure,” answered Bamfield, 
tossing his cigarette away. “Come 
down.” 

“But I want my shoes on first. Will 
mind——” She held a 

shoes, high-heeled, out 


you—do you 
pair of white 
toward him. 
3amfield took them and stood beside 
the steps to put them on. She boldly 
drew her skirt aside and up, out of his 
way. Her ankles, and more, thus re- 
vealed, were as perfect as the rest of 
her. He put her shoes on, holding each 
foot in turn and helping her to wrig- 
gle her heels 
“Shoes and all?” 
“Yes—and 


he said. 

well. The 
whole kit. That’s why I can’t stoop,” 
she went on with enthusiasm. “It’s 
just lovely to have a dress like this on, 
complete, stockings and shoes as well. 
You don’t know how lovely it feels to 
have lovely things on—all the way, you 
shan’t ever have one on like 
Really, vou’d 


corsets as 


know. I 
it again 
think 

Bainfield 
getting the 
Her skirts dropped decorously. 

“There you are. Now what 
the hooks ?” 

“Tf you would——” said Bertha, 
coming down the steps, still holding her 
meager defense about her with both 
hands. 

Bamfield, at the back of her, began 
to search for the little hooks and eyes, 
his gaze almost as much taken up. with 
the marvelous skin of her shapely 


and it fits me. 


1 


it was n e for me 
finished the ope! ition of 


shoes on and stepped back. 


about 


shoulders. It was no edsy job, but he 
managed it, while Bertha talked away 
her own embarrassment. 

“Tt’s awfully kind of you! Wfat 
you must think of me I don’t know. 
But you look so kind—and I thought, 
if I told you what it was for——” 

Bamfield finished the task- pleasant 
enough, he thought—and turned her 
round to survey her. 

“Don’t you gvorry about that. I’m 
on your side. Virtue forever—even if 
it wants to wear a dress’’—he paused 
and looked her over—‘“that’s a little, 
just a litthe——~” 

3ertha caught at once the suggestion 
of reproof. 

“Do you 
hands on her bosom. 

“No, it’s all right. Don’t touch it. 
Stand over here and wait while I look 
at you.” He put her by the tree and, 
stepping back, looked her over gravely. 

He took his time. ‘She was worth 
looking at. Never in all his experi- 
ence while painting figure had he en- 
countered such an embodiment of all 
that pertains to feminine beauty so 
richly, lavishly compiled as here in this 
girl. Arresting at all times, her beauty 
in this daring frock compelled atten- 
tion. Her wonderful neck, large, 
white, matchless in shape; the gracious 
shoulders sweeping superbly to her 
arms; the twin triumphs of her 
ma- 


think so?” anxiously, her 


long 


bosom, firm, white, wide apart; the 


1; 


4 7 
ines OI 


jestic hip and thigh; the ] 
, 


inevitably gra¢ 
happy, 


careless, strong, 
the handsome face, 
with large, brightly flashing eyes 
the nose perhaps a little less queenly 
than one could wish for; and the great 
plaited wreath of hair massed on her 
brow All the artist in Bamfield 
exulted as he looked. 

“What’s -landscape, after all?” he 
thought. “Jove, I’ll get back to Prim- 
rose Hill and paint figure again! This 
girl!” 

Bertha watched him closely, 


elowing, 
only 


feeling 
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instinctively that a criticism far keener 
than the ordinary had her in scrutiny. 

“Will I do?” she challenged. 

3ack came Bamfield from his mus- 
ings. 

“T should think so! I tell you what, 
we're going to make a great success of 
this.” 

“Are 
lighted. 

“Great. That poor lunatic that lost 
you will be looking six ways for Sun- 
day when he sees the photograph we’re 
going to turn out between us.” 

She beamed. What wit, she felt. 

“You do go on!” she murmured. 

“Now,” said Bamfield, the artist and 
the business man alert in him, “stand 
You’d like a full-length, of 
course? Turn sideways.” She turned 
obediently. Figure and face, Bamfield 
noted, were just as fine in profile. 
“You look fine like that. Now, turn 
your head over your shoulder. Look at 
me—more—chin up. Good! Let me 
It’s difficult in this light. 


we?” laughed Bertha, de- 


here. 


try to focus. 
I'll pace it.” 
He paced the yards, adjusted the 
rack of his camera, peered into the 
ground glass of the focusing screen. 
“Tt’s impossible to focus in this 
light,” he had to explain. “I can 
barely see you on the screen. I'll have 
to guess at it, more or Still, 
feet, I think, is pretty right.” 


less. 
twelve 
tiny 

fl ish lig 


1 posed again. 


apparatus 


He made ready the 


] 


vowder for hting, and 


WW 


D 
} 
r 


I 
not so high. 
more like that. That’s it! 
He adjusted her hand on 
her hip. “Look dignified. No, don’t 
smile—more like an offended queen. 
Now, now, you’re laughing! Mind, I’m 
Steady 

The flash light blazed and 


\s you were just now 
Your chin 
Hand so.” 


Waiting ready !” 
Whiff ! 

gone, 
“My goodness!” said Bertha, relax- 


ing. “Ts it all right?” 


“Fine,” Bamfield assured her. “Now 
we'll have another.” 

Bertha had to settle something. They 
were getting on splendidly, but the in- 
stinctive defenses of a woman were at 
work and urged her to prudence. Those 
who, aware of: man’s unscrupulousness 
and cogitating on the wayward venture- 
someness of girls, marvel how any of 
them come safely through those peril- 
ous years that lie between eighteen and 
three and twenty, should recognize that 
circulating through the feminine mental 
make-up are certain vague, but insistent 
wisdoms that, asleep though they seem, 
can rouse into instant action like faith- 
ful watch dogs. One of these stirred 
gently even in Bertha Babbage’s confi- 
dent bosom. If it were worded, it 
would probably have run, “Don’t owe 
money to a man.” Nothing more per- 
sonal than that, vague, unpointed, but a 
dim counselor not to be despised. 

“T say,” said Bertha, “I ought to 
know what it’s going to cost.” 

“Are you very anxious about the 
price?” rejoined Bamfield, as he took 
out the double dark slide and turned it. 

“Well,” she said, “I know I shall 
have to pay you a bit extra, making you 
work overtime like this———” 

“Quite right,” he assured her, “in the 
ordinary way, but this isn’t a bit of 
trade. It’s my bit toward—toward win- 
ning the struggle. I like your pluck.” 

“Oh!” she interjected, not unpleased, 
for the several shillings, at least, which 
she knew this ought to cost were no 


negligible matter, while his offering to 


Waive the charge was, she knew, a trib- 


herself. “Oh, but I couldn’t 


ute to 
think—— 
“You shall pay me,” he reassured 
her. “You shall sit for me. I'll take a 
photograph of you specially for my- 
self—that’s all. You won’t mind?” 
“Tt'e awfully good of you. But—I 
know I am worth photoing, aren’t 1?” 
It was impossible to help laughing. 
She was as ingenuous as a child dis- 
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playing its new sash or its first attempt 
to write. 

“You are,” Bamfield laughed. “Now, 
what do you say if we have you with 
your foot on the caravan step?” 

He led her over. She posed as he 
directed, and again the artist in him 
exulted to see the fine and massive 
frame displayed in a fresh arrangement 
of grace and strength. 

“Draw your dress round you.” 

She gathered her skirt in one hand 
and drew it behind her. Then she 
glanced down at herself. 

“T say,” she hesitated, “I must look 
a bit—a bit—shapy, don’t I?” 

“Yes,” said Bamfield bluntly. 
you want to?” 

She was as blunt as he. 

“Yes, I do. I'll show her—pooh! 
Her and her tights! I’ve got a figure, 
haven’t I? And I know it shows in this 
dress, especially if I hold it round me 
like this. You know,” she went on, 
dropping her voice to the proper confi- 
dential level, “you know, I’ve got posi- 
tively nothing on underneath.” 

“There’s nothing to write home about 
on top, is there?” returned Bamfield 
amusedly. 

“T know,” she confessed, with an- 
other downward glance. “But if Mrs. 
Iffelstein can wear it, why can’t I? 
Half the fashions are made by frumps 
for frumps. Why shouldn't a girl be 
pleased with herself ?” 
igreed Bamfield. ‘‘Don’t 


“Don’t 


“Certainly,” 
think you’ve got to explain to me. 
You're splendid. You've length, you’ve 
strength. You’re not merely graceful. 
Now, still—as you are.” He had 
caught her in a magnificent pose. 
“Ready!” 

Whiff again, and the photograph was 
taken. He took nearly a dozen, alto- 
gether. The girl was full of intelli- 
gence, full of unfeigned appreciation of 
herself and the possibilities of picture 
making she presented. She assented 
to Bamfield’s authoritative manner, 


obeyed him implicitly, offered no sug- 
gestions, carried out his instructions, 
and Bamfield, luxuriating in the excel- 
lence of his subject, found in each pose 
a pleasure as keen as, perhaps keener 
than, Bertha’s. 

She grew tired, and he stopped to let 
her rest a minute or two. 

“Mind you,” he warned her, as she 
sat on the caravan steps, lips parted in 
a smile, teeth flashing, “you’re a very 
fine young lady, but you’ve got to watch 
one thing.” 

“T know,” she answered. “I might 
get fat. Girls like me do grow fat if 
they’re not careful. But I won't if I 
can help it. Still, which would you 
rather have me do—get too fat, like my 
mother used to be, or be like some girls, 
like a shilling rabbit?” 

“Well, don’t be like a shilling rabbit,” 
chuckled Bamfield. “I shouldn’t ad- 
mire you half so much. Still, watch the 
other—profunditundity, voluptububu- 
lositude, I might even say.” Bertha 
grinned at the expressiveness of the 
hastily coined words. “And don’t tight- 
lace, and don’t pinch your toes. Those 
shoes, you know—they’re too pointy at 
the toe.” 

“No, really!” she protested. 

“Don’t tell fibs,” Bamfield reproved 
her sternly. “They are. You think it 
doesn’t matter, but it does. A foot’s.a 
wonderful thing, and yet most women 
well, horrors. Women 
feet.” 


replied, 


turn them into 
don’t deserve to have 

“T say,” Bertha primly, 
“you know a bit too much.” 

“Tt’s my—it used to be my trade,” he 
said. “Now, let’s have the photo I’m 
to have for my trouble.” He surveyed 
her consideringly. ‘Head and shoul- 
ders, I think. You've a splendid neck.” 

“TIsn’t it too thick?” asked Bertha, 
holding it with both hands. She knew 
it wasn’t. 

“No, the shape’s so good. Sit here.” 
He placed her sitting on the tree root, 
where the light from the Chinese lan- 
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tern, useless for photography, gave him 
an opportunity of focusing and of sur- 
veying her image on the camera screen. 
“You're fine.” 

She luxuriated in the praise. 

“I say, you do really mean that? 
You’re not just kidding me?” 

“Of course I’m not. Now, sit still.” 
He took the photograph. “If you were 
an artist, you’d know what a pleasure 
it’s been to have you posing here. I 
shouldn’t talk like this to you if I 
thought you were as big a fool as most 
girls, but I believe you’ve got your head 
screwed on the right way.” 

His frankness, as abrupt and un- 
studied as her own, delighted Bertha. 

“I dare say I’m clever enough,” she 
admitted. “A-girl’s got to be, now- 
adays.” She moved away and back 
again. “I can walk, can’t I?” she in- 
quired, still requiring praise. 

“You're a delight to watch,” he gave 
her. “You’ve the knack of moving. 
You get a pose, a paintable pose, every 
time, without trying, and all your lines 
are good. You’ve been a treat.” 

She felt she could ask no more from 
him. 

“Tt’ll cost money soon to talk to me,” 
she chuckled. 

“Well, now,” said Bamfield, getting 
his dark slides together, “I’ll knock off. 
What shall we do? Would you like a 
cigarette? Shall I make you some cof- 
fee? Or—what time do they put you 
to by | 6 

“What's the time, please?” 

“Ten past ten.” 

She started. 

“Goodness! I must fly!” 

“Run in and change, and I’ll walk 
home with you.” 

“If you don’t mind,” she said, “I 
won't stop to change now. I shall just 
tun back with my things in the bag. 
No one will see under my cloak. Where 
’ She looked around. “I 


” 


is my cloak ? 
thought I put it down— 
“I expect it’s inside.” 


“Oh, yes!” She ran up the steps and 
into the caravan. In a minute she 
called out to him, “I don’t see my 
cloak.” 

3amfield approached the caravan; 
carrying all his photographic apparatus 
under his arms. 

“Tt’s there, all right,” he answered 
her. “Look about.” 

A second’s delay, and then Bertha 
again called out: 

“T think it must be out there.” 

“Wait a minute,”’. he answered. “I 
expect you’re standing on it. May I 
come in?” 

He pushed the door open and went 
into the caravan. The door swung to. © 


Rose walked home to the Priory in a 
whirl of emotions—all distressing. She 
felt outraged. She could not remem- 
ber that she had ever been so angry 
as this in all her life. To be kissed, un- 
expectedly, caught hold of, ail unaware, 
held by the shoulders, her lips pressed, 
by this man’s! Intolerable, she told 
herself, refusing for one instant to con- 
sider the question as to whether the in- 
cident had not seemed, at the time, 
more startling, agitating, than outra- 
geous. Then, his apology No, he 
had not apologized; he had merely ex- 
plained—offeyed a coarse compliment 
to her looks, which he had dared to put 
forward as his excuse. Really, he had 
almost seemed to suggest that she was 
to blame! 

Yet—vet—it had all seemed so genu- 
ine—the offense in the first place, his 
stammering, nervous explanation, his 
pleading with her not to be angry. But 
no doubt he was adept at that sort of 
thing—a practised hand, skilled in the 
treatment of fools—like her. And 
then the idiotic way in which she had 
permitted herself to remain there, to 
listen to him, to be detained, as it were, 
in the mesh of his words—and then to 
be dismissed abruptly! She went hot 
and cold at the thought. Of course she 
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would never see him again—that she 
was determined on. 

She made an effort to exhibit some 
sort of self-control as she entered the 
Priory, but the flush in her cheeks was 
still high as she went into the room 
where her grandmother and her aunt 
were sitting. It was not yet ten o’clock. 
They both looked up at her. They 
seemed to be surveying her with special 
and inquisitive glances. That was just 
her guilty conscience, she told herself. 

“Where have you come from?” asked 
granny pleasantly. “‘You’re very late 
from church.” 

“Am 1?” she answered. “I stopped 
behind a little while.” It was true; she 
had, for about five minutes. Neither 
her aunt nor granny had been to church 
that evening. 

“Did you 
asked Aunt 
granny. 

“T just strolled across the common,” 
she answered, and turned to leave the 
room. Z 

Neither of the others-said anything 
more to her, and her hand was on the 
door, when, furiously red, she turned 
again to them. 


come straight home?” 
Anne, with a glance at 


“Granny,” she said, “I did stay be- 
hind at church, but only a little while, 
and I did walk on the common, but—I 
went to the caravan and had supper 
there with Mr. Jones.” 

“Supper!” said “What an 
idea ! Whe e idea was it 

“His—mine—his, I mean—that is, 
Mr. Jones a 
to, and I said I would. 
after church. He gave me a chop and 
some tomatoes and some claret, and I 
drank it. I didn’t mean to be so late, 
but we got talking.” 

What, exactly, she had 
from the two elder women in return for 
this confession she could not have said, 


granny. 


sked me if I’d dare to, like 


So I went there 


expected 


but certainly she was staggered at the 


calm way in which her thunderbolt was 


allowed tag—to drop on the hearthryg” 
so to speak, and fizzle out quietly. 

“Dear me,” said granny, “what g 
venturesome thing to do! Supper, in. 
deed! Out of doors at this time of 
night! I think, Rose, that Mr. Jones 
should have asked permission before he 
invited you.” 

“Tf Mr. Jones suggests such a thing 
again, Rose,” said Aunt Anne, “yoy 
must tell him to see us first.” 

“T wouldn’t go again,” she answered, 

Her cheeks were burning. She felt 
for an instant that she would burst out 
with the whole terrible tale of the out- 
rage, but something tied her tongue, 
She turned and went out of the room 
and up to her own. 

The window was wide open. She 
tossed her hat on the bed; she had not 
put it on, but had carried it in her hand 
from the caravan. The blind had not 
been drawn. She stood by the open 
window and looked out. The night, 
breathless, silent; the starry skies, 
deeply violet; the vague landscape, 
spaced weirdly out by the intensely 
clear light of the moon—all worked in 
a little while their effect upon her. 

At first, as she stood there, she was 
half frightened by the rush of strange 
feelings that surged through her. 
Something tremendous seemed to have 
happened—and indeed this was no de 
lusion of hers, for in very truth, in 
that brief moment of Bamfield’s attack, 
within her the 
voir of 
unknown emotions hai gath- 
ered since the dawn of her shy woman- 
Shame she felt, indignation, 
anger—all at a pitch of intensity of 
which she had never dreamed herself 
capable. 

But, after these, gathering strength 
each second as she stood looking out 
into the night, came another new and 
terrifying sensation that was neithet 
shame nor anger—that seemed, in fatt, 
to sweep all these aside as quite chilé 


there had burst forever 
i “lage 


dam behind which a great reset 


silently 


Ce 
S| 
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hoc rd. 
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“ish things ; that brought her memory to 
bear on all that had passed and kept 
her mind lingering over just those as- 
pects of the evening which she had de- 
termined to ignore. He had kissed her 
—seized her and kissed her, unfairly, 
unexpectedly Here the_ strange 
new impulse in her mind made her 
pause. Unexpectedly? She flushed in 
the dark. Somehow, she confessed, 
when that gay attempt at fortune tell- 
ing had flickered away, a vague warn- 
ing had seemed to come to her, not of 
a kiss—that she could honestly say she 
had not dreamed of—but that a climax 
of some sort was bound to come. Then, 
‘she had protested—but she had lin- 
gered ; and it was not merely his detain- 
ing attitude and words that had kept 
her there. She had wanted to stop, had 
wanted to go, too, but something that 
sprang as much from her as from him 
had played its part in keeping her there, 
listening to each word of his—listening, 
even at the last, for more. Then she 


had walked away, but supposing he had 


run after her. Supposing he had caught 
her up, had put his hand on her arm, 
had said, “Rose, wait!” What then? 
She drew a chair to the window, put 
her arms on the ledge, and looked to 
where, just by the corner of the house, 
the air gave some faint reflection of 
Bamfield’s fire. He was there, the of- 
fender, snubbed, scorned, his offering, 
his picture, contemned. No doubt he 
was sitting by the fire, properly belit- 
She had behaved 
so properly, her conduct had been in 
such correct contrast to his, that he 
must be feeling very much ashamed in- 
deed, if he had any decent feeling, and 
this she was willing to concede him. 
Why had he done it? She blushed as 
she recalled his excuse—“You were so 
beautiful.” How coarse! And ‘yet, 
doubtless, recognizing his mistake, he 
had been in too nervous a state to pick 
his words. And in a way, it had not 
been unpleasant to hear; in fact, she did 


tled in his own mind. 


not see quite how, if any excuse were 
possible, a better one could have been 
offered her. 

And at that, in a flash, the strange 
something now guiding her thoughts 
whispered, “He meant it.” Suddenly 
she became quite sure that he had 
meant it. She knew her beauty. Bam- 
field had spoken rightly—‘‘You’ve 
looked in your glass a thousand times 
and know yourself lovely.” Of course 
she had. She blushed at herself to re- 
call it, and, recalling it, made excuse 
for herself—-and for Bamfield. 

In a flash there had come to her, not, 
perhaps, full knowledge, but some com- 
prehension of what a woman’s beauty 
means to a man like Bamfield. All the 
strange exaltation of the vagabond 
meal—the laughter, the idle, free, wan- 
dering chatter—was explained to her. 
There had been a magic in the air—in 
the moonlight, in the firelight, in the 
Chinese lantern swinging on the tree, 
in the silence, the shadows; and right 
in the very core of it all had been she 
herself. All the charm of hour and 
place had received its last touch of in- 
tensity from her beauty. It had been 
her face, her presence that had crowned 
all these influences, her voice that had 
set vibrating the wondrous chord of 
harmony that had struck into Bamfield, 
set him thrilling, and brought him to 
her, first as the man masterful, seizing 
her, claiming her lips without even pre- 
liminary demand, and then as the sup- 
pliant, excusing, faltering. 

She rose; she smiled in the darkness; 
she drew a deep breath; she felt her- 
self transfigured. Power and the con- 
sciousness of power had come to her. 
The strange, interesting, wayward man, 
to whom she now recognized that she 
had been drawn with a sense of submis- 
sion, had suddenly succumbed to her— 
in a second. In that second in which, 
as a brute of greater strength, he had 
most freely lorded it over her, her 
power had struck him down, and that 
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power she now held in leash, to let slip 
at him again if and when she wished. 

If? She laughed to herself. When? 
The moon was high; the night was still ; 
the faint reflection of his fire showed 
out there; romance was still there, the 
magic, the unknown, compelling thing 
that hovered round the caravan; and in 
herself lay the queendom of it all, to 
take there with her if she chose to go 
—now, while the moonlight baffled his 
eyes and the night air lapped his senses 
round. 

And while she hesitated, her lips 
thrilled again, as if to the touch of his 
lips; she half raised her hands as if 
his hands again held her by the shoul- 
ders; and oblivious to the full force of 
the spell, joying only in her knowledge, 
new-sprung, of the power it gave her 
over Bamfield, and ignorant of the 
faintest suspicion of her-own subjec- 
tion, she went downstairs, passed across 
the lawn, opened the gate onto the com- 
mon, and stole toward the caravan. 

Downstairs, granny and Aunt Anne 
had said little. They were too full for 
utterance. A tremendous thing hov- 
ered on their mental horizons, so tre- 
mendous that both felt breathless and 
afraid to speak too pointedly. 

“She’s lovely,” said granny, “and he’s 
a nice-looking fellow.” 

“Tt’s a queer life for a peer of the 
realm to choose,” said Aunt Anne. 

“Rose is just the sort of girl to en- 
of that 
“Tt’s not my 


sort.” 
said Aunt Anne, 


“of the life a peer of the realm and his 


joy a life 


idea,” 


wife ought to lead.” 

The two ladies went up to their re- 
spective rooms. 

Granny was too excited to go to bed. 
She stood by her window, wide open 
to the warm air. It was on the oppo- 
site side of the Priory to that in Rose’s 
room, and she could clearly see the 
glow of Bamfield’s fire among the trees. 
And of course there were the moon and 
the violet sky, the stars, the wistful, 


unreal lights and shadows, the 
misty halo round the Chinese lantem 
—all operating in the still young, the 
eternally young, bosom of this skinny 
old lady. She watched; she dreamed; 
she smiled. All unaware, the gates of 
her heart swung open; the spirit of ro 
mance swept in. 

She looked around, found a fleecy 
white shawl, wrapped it around her 
dear old head, stole downstairs, passed 
across the lawn through the gate onto 
the common, and stole toward Bam- 
field’s caravan. 

Rose, a hundred yards ahead, was 
passing across the tree roots. She saw 
the despised picture leaning against the 
tree trunk; she picked it up and ap 
proached the caravan. She had just 
missed seeing Bamfield go in, but she 
felt sure he was there. 

“Mr. Jones,” she called out shyly. 

“Funny,” came “Mr. Jones’” voice 
from inside the caravan. “It must bein 
here.” 

Somebody in there with him! Rose 
stopped. A voice—a woman’s voice— 
came clear and confident: 

“It can’t be.” 

Bamfield’s voice: “Do you know, I 
expect we’re staring straight at it all 
the time and don’t see it. Dash it all, 
isn’t it queer——” 

The woman’s 
home without it.” 
“Tf it isn’t inside, 
sid that’s alk” 

caravan door wa 


— “er 
benind the 


voice: “I can’t go 


then it must be out- 


e 
rhe 


opening. Rose 
shrank 
around. Bamfield appeared, came down 


pee! ing 


the steps, struck a match. 

“Aha! Here it is—on the ground 
by the steps.” 

At that, in the dim light of the lar 
tern that illuminated the interior of the 
caravan and now streamed out through 
the open door, appeared Bertha Bab 
bage. To Rose she appeared as 4 
stranger, a tall, queenly woman, bare- 
proj verly—oh, 


shouldered—not even 
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: yes, she was dressed, if one might call 
that thing a dress—with burnished fair 
hair. She stooped forward, coming 
down the steps, Bamfield helping her 
with extended hand—— 

A footstep behind Rose. She turned. 
It was granny, coming toward the cara- 
van, her eyes fixed on the group of 
Rose stepped back farther behind 
Granny passed on. 


two. 
the tree trunk. 

Bertha’s voice reached Rose. 

“Thanks. I never dreamed we'd been 
solong. I do hope no one sees me com- 
ing out of your caravan.” 

“Pooh, it’s nothing,” came Bamfield’s 
answer. “No one’s seen you, and no 
one will be any the wiser.” 

Bertha had the large bag in her hand. 
She turned to let Bamfield put the 
cloak around her, but looked back at 
him over her shoulder. At that instant, 
the white-clad, shawled form of old 
Mrs. Grampette stepped suddenly into 
the gleam of the lantern shining from 
the caravan’s interior. Bertha gave a 
scream, dropped the bag, and ran. 
Bamfield, startled at the scream, looked 
round, jumped in surprise at the white, 
motionless figure at his elbow, turned, 
dropped the cloak, and dashed after 
Bertha. 

Rose stepped out from behind the 
tree, put the picture down, and turned 
wearil All the life and color 


V away. 


had gone from her face. 


There came a scream from Bertha 
from Bamfield. The old lady 
he steps of the caravan and 
looked eagerly 
“They're in the pond!’ she criéd to 
the night, as if in triumph. “Ah-ha!” 
She came down the steps with mar- 
velous agility, paused, looked around, 
let her eve leap swiftly from the bag 
to the cloak, the cloak to the bag, 
pounced on them both, and, giggling 
with unfeigned delight, bore her two 
prizes off with her. 
as already entering the Priory 


atter them. 


Rose w 
gate. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Another perfect day broke on the 
common. When the world was prop- 
erly aired, the air warmed, the dew 
drunk from the grass by the hot sun, 
Bamfield stirred in the caravan, 
dressed, got his breakfast, shaved, and 
surveyed the pair of flannels he had 
worn the evening before. They were 
in a terrible state, with black, soft 
pond mud halfway up the thighs, to- 
gether with a plaster of pond weed. 

Bamfield grinned as he looked at 
them. If his things were like this, 
what state was Bertha’s frock in ?—her 
borrowed frock, that joyous creation, 
that airy fabric of light and loveliness, 
costing goodness knew how much, 
meant to queen it at some high social 
function, doomed instead to the muddy 
ordeal of the black-ooze-bottomed 
pond. Exactly what the young lady* 
would do about it he could not well di- 
vine. He brought his thoughts back to 
the question of his white flannel trou- 
sers. 

He decided that perhaps it would be 
a good thing to let the mud dry on, then 
beat it off with a cane and send them 
to be cleaned.. He had a vague idea 
that if he tried to wash the stuff off, it 
would only work into the fabric and 
never allow them to be anything better 
than a dingy white at the best. So he 
front 

and 


rigged up a string between the 
hind 
spread the garment out to dry. 

He had 
when, turning around, he discovered 
Bertha standing close behind him. He 
stared at her, aghast. And well he 
might. For plainly it had been “a 
night out” with poor Bertha. She ‘still 
had no hat on; her hair had evidently 
at one time tumbled down and been 
pinned up again without the aid of a 
a wisp or two of hay stuck out 


and wheels of his caravan 


completed the operation 


glass 
of it here and there; and she still wore 
the dress of the previous evening. It 
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had been just permissible the night be- 
fore, but now, in broad daylight, with 
an intense sunlight playing over her, 
she presented a staggering spectacle in 
it. She knew it. Like Bamfield’s trou- 
sers, almost to the waist it was clogged 
with black mud and duck weed, half 
dried on. Her hands’ were clasped on 
her breast in a pathetic attempt to 
manufacture a little more cover for 
herself ; she was stooping, drawing her 
shoulders forward, all her torso shrink- 
ing into as small a compass as it could 
manage, and a piteously appealing mix- 
ture of smile and blush mantled her 
face. ; 

“Hullo! 
field. 

“Don’t look at me! What do I look 
like?” came from Bertha. “My hair 
—— Oh, don’t laugh! I have had a 
night !”’ 

Bamfield with an effort composed the 
lines of his face into those of sympa- 
thetic interest. 

“Poor girl! But I got you out of 
the pond, and took you nearly as far 
as your door. Whatever happened?” 

“Lots of things happened,” answered 
3ertha. ‘‘Let me sit down.” She sat 
down on the caravan steps. ‘“What’s 
the time?” she asked. 

3amfield glanced at his watch. 

“Ten past nine.” 

“T shall get the 
office! Can’t be 
“You know I made you 


What’s this?” gasped Bam- 


sack from the 


post 
ignedly. 


helped cs re 
\ good night 


at the end of rhy road | ent on to 
1 


my house—it’s only a hundre irds or 
so up the road—and then, when I went 
to let myself in at the front door, I 
suddenly remembered that I hadn’t got 
my door key.” 

“Forgotten it?” 

“Yes. That is, I’d brought it here 
with me all right, but of course it was 
in the pocket of my other dress, and 
I'd left 
behind, here, when we ran away.” 

“You ran away, you mean.” 


that was in the bag, and that 


“So did you.” 

“T only ran after you. 

“Well, anyhow, there was the key— 
and there was I. My landlady’s stone 
deaf, so I went round to the back and 
tried to see if I could manage to get 
the scullery window open. Fancy me, 
in this get-up, climbing in through a 
scullery window at that hour of the 
night!” 

Bamfield laughed. So did Bertha, 
but she went on ruefully. 

“It was bolted, and I got a bit of stick 
and tried to push the bolt back, when 
just then I heard a voice from the top 
window hext ‘Goodness, 
Jenny, come and have a look at this!” 
You were ‘this?’ ” 

“Yes. It was young Stangers, the 
coach builder. I hate him and I hate 
his wife, and I wasn’t going to be 
looked at by them, so, like a fool, I ran 
away again. What was I to do?” 

“You could have come up here.” 

“Oh, I couldn’t. You know I 
couldn’t. Well, I had to do something, 
so I walked across the fields to a hay 
barn in a meadow, and there I pulled 
down some of the hay, made a sort of 
bed in it, took off my wet shoes and 
stockings—I daren’t take off my frock, 
of course, but it was wet—and covered 
myself up with some of the hay.” 

“What fun!” 

“Tt wasn’t as funny as you seem to 
think. I 
get up here, and knew yo 
dre 
“Oh, but 


” 


” 


door say: 


meant to wake up early and 


i'd let me 
ninute! I must tell 
you- 

“Let me tell you first. It’s beena 
night! I hadn’t been there two minutes 
when a man came into the barn. I’m 
not timid, vou know, but really— 
Well, I did begin to feel queer. But] 
thought it best to pretend to be asleep. 
He came over to and said—— 
Never mind.” 

“Oh, what was it?” 

“Never mind. It was to himself, but 


me, 
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I heard him’—she smiled—“and then 
he went away. I lay still as a mouse 
all the time.” 

“Just as well you’ve got some nerve.” 

“Thinks I, ‘Bertha, no sleep for you 
to-night, old thing!’. But, bless you, I 
simply couldn’t keep awake. Off I 
went, and slept like a top, and when I 
woke it was broad daylight. So out I 
came—and there was the man, lying 
fast asleep against the door post.” 

“Any one you know?” 

“No—but he was a decent sort, 
wasn’t he? You know, he was just 
taking care of me. He’d thought I was 
asleep, I suppose, so he- just waited 
there to see that nothing happened to 
me, and he’d tumbled asleep like I did. 
That was nice of him, I like him. I’d 
like to see him again. Well, here I am, 
none the worse, but, oh, I do feel so 
undressed! You'll let me change, won’t 


=») 


Where’s my bag: 
said Bamfield. 


you? 

“T’m_ sorry,” 
gone.” 

Bertha stood thunderstruck. 

“Gone! You don’t mean it?” 

“I do,” said Bamfield. “When I got 
back, it had vanished, and so had the 
cloak. Whoever it was that came, col- 
lared them both. What donkeys we 
were to run!” 

“I was so startled. 
— \nd look at 


word, I’m in for it!” 


“4 


The cloak. gone 

this dress! My 
She sat thinking 
nute with something like tears 
ced them 
s puts the lid on 
esn’t it? What am I to 
do? You as a rule I don’t care 
what people say, but—well, this get-up 
does look—a bit swift in daylight, 
doesn’t it ‘ 

It did. 

Bamfield reassured her. 

“Don’t worry. I’ve got to get you 
some clothes—that’s all. I'll go down 
and see your landlady. What’s her 
Name, and what’s the number ?” 

“Mrs. Rogers, number sixteen.” 


eve She fo1 
things 
properly dc 


kn WwW, 


“All right. I can tell her, can I, just 
what happened ?” 

“Oh, yes. She knows me. She 
won't think anything nasty, like that 
beastly Stanger man and his wife. Do 
be quick! I say’—she glanced across 
the pond—‘here’s somebody coming! 
Look at me! Can I go inside?” 

“Tn you go.” 

She whipped her blackened frock 
around her, fled up the steps, and van- 
ished into the caravan, closing the door 
behind her. 

Bamfield stared at the approaching 
figure. It was stout and bald-headed, it 
bulged suddenly in a violent curve be- 
low the waist, and the top button of its 
trousers and the bottom button of its 
waistcoat were undone. 

“What? Monkey again?” 

Monk sat down on the caravan steps. 

“Ts it you, then? Iam awake? Don’t 
tell me you’re part of the dream.” 

“No, I’m not part of a dream. 
What’s up with you?’ 

“Dear lad, let me light up and tell 
you—tell you a lie I made up as I came 
along.” 

He pulled out his pipe, the foulest of 
all foul pipes, and Bamfield, squatting 
on the grass in front of him, listened to 
the following, given off in the rapt man- 
ner of a crystal gazer. 

“You know, after I left you yester- 
day, I joined the other fellows I was 


either of ’em 
rode, | 


tumbled 


with—vou don’t know 


and we went on But as we 
got the notion that now I’d 
across you, I wanted to see a bit more 
of you, so I parted with the others last 
evening and biked back. I meant to 
sleep somewhere in Ouseton last night 
and get up here this morning. I was 
fairly late in getting to Ouseton, and 
then, just outside the town, I punc- 
tured. I was fiddling about with it— 
you know what a job it is with only a 
lantern and the moonlight to see by— 
when all of a sudden I looked up, quite 
by chance, and there, glimmering pale 
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in the shimmering beams of the silvery 
moon, I saw—a ghost.” 

“This was—how long after closing 
time?” Bamfield threw in the genial 
suggestion. 

Monk, with a wave of his pipe, dis- 
missed it in contempt. 

“Tt glided along the road, stopped at 
a stile, got over zs 

“Ghosts don’t get over stiles. 
walk through them.” 

“Tt got over, crossed the meadow, 
and vanished among the wistful shad- 
ows.” 

“No poetic 
Bamfield. “The plain 
please.” 

“IT went over, too, 
there was a barn there. 


They 


interposed 
you 


attempts,” 
facts, if 


and found that 
I dodged back, 


got my bicycle, lifted it over the stile, 
and came back to the barn. 
a brilliant moon last night that lit up 
even the shadows inside the barn, and 
in the corner among some hay, I saw 
the most wonderful thing—a glorious 
girl, fast asleep, in the very latest thing 


There was 


It was late 


in evening dress! Latest! 
—my word! Only just in time——’ 
“Don’t be sensuous, Monkey,” said‘ 
Bamfield, glancing at the caravan door. 
It was slightly ajar. 
“Of course I saw at 
was—a case of sleepwalking. 
partly covered with hay. I 
might be dangerous to wake her 
understood so in these 


what it 
She was 
knew it 
or at 


once 


least I’ve always 
ide Ss, even if it hadn’t been 
dangerous, ’d have been horribly 
startled, and | awk- 
ward. At the 
very well go away and leave the girl 
alone, could I? I don’t think I did 
wrong. I went in and had a look at 
her—— 

“That will do,” said Bamfield coldly. 
“T’ve outgrown the taste for stories of 
this kind.” 

“Oh, don’t be a brutal beast!’ Monk 
exploded. “I looked 
at her—a glorious, lovely thing, sleep- 


cases. Be 


felt 


couldn’t 


should have 


same time, | 


stood there and 
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ing like a little child—and I felt like g ” 
knight of the middle ages ss 

“A middle-aged knight ?’ 

“Rot away, you silly ass! I wanted 
to take off my cloak and lay it over that 
fair form, to shield it from the night ” 
dews, and then, with drawn sword, 
stand my lonely watch, to guard that 
saintly thing from harm.” 

“You move me deeply,” said Bam- 
field, in tones of earnest sympathy. 

The upper half of the caravan door 
was distinctly ajar, and a nose anda 
bright eye could be seen peering round 
its edge. 

Monk went on serenely, a rapt smile 
playing round his lips as he recalled 
the memories of the night before. 

“T went out and sat down by the 
doorpost—there wasn’t any door to the 
barn. I meant to keep awake, but after 
a time I fell asleep. I must have slept 
soundly, for I didn’t hear a movement, 
and it was nearly nine when I woke— 
precious stiff, too, I tell you. I looked 
in, and she was gone! But there was 
the place where she’d been lying, with 
the hay all tumbled. It was no dream.” 
He up. “A lovely woman, a 
fashionable woman I’m a fool, I 
know, but I'll’ stay in this neighbor- 
hood till I find her, and I’ll go down on 
my knees to her, and if a flame of pure 


” 


, 


stood 


and passionate devotion 
broke in on his ecstasy— 
the caravan: 


clothes, Mr, 


\ voice 


ha’s voice trom 


t 
What a ul my 


Be 


Jone 


The top of 


Monk whipped round. 
open, and 


the wide 
framed in the opening Bertha’s face 
showed. She had knelt down, and over 
the lower part of the door, her face 
beamed, rosy, smiling, thrilling with 
It is given but 
unsus- 


dos r was now 


youth and high spirits. 

seldom to a woman to 
pected to such a complete and generous 
personal 


listen 


acknowledgment of her 


charms. 
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Monk lost himself for a moment. He 
blushed like Bertha herself. Then: 
“You—you Then you were— 


are, | mean—I mean I am—— We 


do— 

He turned toward Bamfield. Bam- 
field was already making his exit on 
his bicycle. 

“Bammy!” cried Monk. 

“T’'m off on business,’ came Bam- 
field’s reply, and the bicycle gathered 
speed. 

Monk turned again toward the cara- 
van door. The face there nodded ina 
friendly way. 

“Good morning,” it said. 

“Oh, good morning—good morning! 
It is you, then! I knew I'd see you 
again.” 

“T heard all you said to Mr. Jones,” 
breathed Bertha. 

“Jones? Ah, yes, Jones.” 

“And I wasn’t asleep when you came 
into the barn. I only pretended to be. 
I heard what you said.” 

“T didn’t know I said anything.” 

Monk began to walk up the steps. 
Bertha stopped him hurriedly. 

“Don’t, please, come up here!” 

“Oh, all right,” said Monk. He went 
right up to the caravan by the side of 
the steps, instead. “What did I say?” 

“Something. You said it to yourself, 
but I heard. Yow were nice.” 

“What was it? Do tell me. 

Jertha popped her head farther out 


over the edge of the.door to look down 


” 


athim. “You said, ‘Lovely!’ ” she mur- 
mured 

“Did I?’ replied 
“Well, then, I meant it. 
you are, you know.” 

“Don’t be silly,” said Bertha, her 
eyes dancing with pleasure. “I ex- 
pect you’re wondering what it’s all 
about—why I was there and why I’m 
here.” 

XOf course I’m wondering, but don’t 
you\think I’m worrying! When I look 
at your face, I know there’s nothing 


4 


Monk boldly. 
You were— 


that isn’t quite all right. 
come out and talk?” 

“Oh, no. I feel rather awful by day- 
light. I’ve still got that frock on, you 
know—‘the latest.’ I’m in a horrible 
fix, and Mr. Jones is going to get me 
out of it. He’s a dear.” 

“Well, so am I,” said Monk jeal- 
ously. “Tell me what sort of a fix 
you're in and I'll get you out of it. 
Bam—lI mean Jones—is quite all right, 
of course, but he’s an unbalanced sort 
of chap, you know, whereas I “i 

“T know,” broke in Bertha. “You’re 
nice, too. You looked after me last 
night, didn’t you? And you did me an- 
other good turn, too.” 

“Did I? What?” 

“You woke me this morning. You— 
you snore a bit.” 

Monk flushed. 

“Oh, Lord, do I? I am so awfully 
sorry. I promise to try and stop it,” 
with intensest earnestness. ‘Please 
don’t run away with the idea that I al- 
ways snore. I may just occasionally, 
but I assure you I don’t aga rule. If 
you're a light sleeper, I give you my 
solemn word——” 

This was going a little too fast, 
thought Bertha—and at that second 
came an interruption. She gazed across 
the pond. Her brow wrinkled, her eyes 
dilated. 

“Isn’t that—— 
Here comes a policeman!” 

Monk followed her gaze. 

“Yes, itis. What of it? He doesn’t 
want either of us, does he?” 

“Yes, he does,” answered 
tragically. “He’s after me!” 

“After you! Good heavens, what’s 
he after you for?” 

“Tt’s about my clothes.” 

“Your clothes ?” 

“Yes. They’re not mine. I—I— 
got them from some one I don’t know 
Don’t let him come in here!” She 
closed the door. 

Monk, considerably bewildered, at- 


Won't you 


Oh, dear, yes, it is! 


A 


Jertha 
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tempted an air of unconcern that 
merely succeeded in proclaiming at a 
hundred yards his guilt of anything 
you might suspect him of. The police- 
man drew near and eyed him with offi- 
cial criticism. 

“Morning,” he 
sternly. 

“Good morning, inspector,” replied 
Monk affably. 

“Any other caravan about here?” 
queried the policeman. 

“Not as far as I know.” 

“H’m.” The constable put his hand 
among his coat tails and withdrew a 
notebook. This he opened, moistened 
a pencil tip at his lips, and put ‘the 
question to Monk in his sternest official 
“Can you give me any infor- 


said, shortly and 


manner: 
mation as to the whereabouts of some 
missing articles of female wearing ap- 
parel ?” 

Monk temporized. 

“My good man, do I look the sort of 
man to know anything about female 
wearing apparel ?” 

“Well, yes, you do,” came the con- 
stable’s candid answer, after an impar- 
tial survey. 

“Then you’re no judge—and what’s 
more, you're a silly ass!” Monk said 
“Anyhow, I’m not going to 
fatheaded 


sharply. 
answer any more of your 
questions.” 

“T’m 
make inquiries 

“Are vou making any sort of 
against me’ demanded Monk 

“No, sir. Mrs. Iffelstein, of 
Street, has called in the aid of the force 
in the matter of the whereabouts of 
some missing articles of female wear- 
ing apparel.” He read out the items: 
“Cloak, dress, pair of shoes, pair of 
stockings, pair suspenders, pair cor- 
sets, pair—the rest of the kit. Have 
you in your possession any or all of the 


dooty, and I must 


doing my 


Green 


afore mentioned articles?” 
“Search me,” returned Monk. 
“Mrs. Iffelstein makes no charge— 


as yet. She only wants to get the ar 
ticles back. We’ve questioned her maid 
—we haven’t got to the bottom of her 
yet, but we shall, no doubt—and from 
what we got out of her, we decided 
that we might begin by making in- 
quiries up at this caravan.” 

“Well,” Monk assured him, “I don't 
know anything about them.” 

“No knowledge.” The cofistable, re- 
wetting his pencil, wrote ponderously in 
his notebook. He put the book away 
among the recesses of his coat tails, 
“Very well—I’ll just take a look round 
inside your caravan.” 

This was a facer. 

“Here! No, you don’t! 
keep out of it!” 

The constable warned him sternly: 

“Take my advice. Don’t interfere 
with me in the execution of my dooty,” 

“Your duty-———” began Monk, step- 
ping in front of the constable and feel- 
ing like Horatius stalking forward to 
defend the bridge. The constable ad- 
vanced stolidly. A clash seemed inevi- 
table, when a voice floated lightly from 
the caravan’s interior: 

“Monkey, have you got any brown 
paper handy °” 

“Who’s that?’ demanded the con- 
stable. 

“A friend of mine,” answered Monk. 

“Who’s he talking to?” 

“Me.” 


You just 


The The 
official eye lowered: gloomily, surveying 
Monk with distrust and suspicion. 

“What’s he calling you a monkey 
for? I don’t like this. I begin to feel 
there’s something funny about this 
caravan. Perhaps this chap inside can 
tell me something.” 

“T assure you he can’t.” 

“We'll him.” The constable 
raised his voice. “Just come out of 
that, young feller!” 

“Look here,” struck in Monk, “im 
not going to have this.” 

The knight-errant fit of the evening 


official brow darkened. 


ask 
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before was now in full blast through 
his breast. If he had but had a sword! 

At this moment a diversion occurred. 
The caravan door opened and Bertha 
appeared—but not the Bertha of the 
inadequate frock. This another 
Bertha, a cool, a saucy, a quite at ease 
Bertha, dressed in the garb of a man 
—white flannel trousers, neatly creased, 
white shirt, dark-blue jacket, loose col- 
lar, flowing tie, her hair tucked well 
away under a hat of easy and erratic 
shape. Her hands were in her trou- 
sers—that is, the trousers—pockets, 
and under her arm_was tucked a bundle 
some shirts, an undervest, 


was 


of washing 
and—well in the middle, had the po- 
liceman but the articles he 
was questing for, tightly screwed up. 


known it 


- Bertha strolled unconcernedly down 
the steps. She,felt that, to top the situ- 
ation, she should have been lighting a 
cigarette and have tossed the match 
away artistically as she descended. But 
she had not been able to discover any 
cigarettes, and she knew she would 
have coughed had she attempted to 
smoke one. She managed without very 
well. Monk nearly laughed outright. 
She addressed Monk. 
“Monkey, what about some brown 
paper to do up our washing in?” 
Before Monk could answer, the con- 
stable put his poser: 
“Can you give me any information 
of 


as ti 1ereabouts of some missing 


articles of female wearing apparel 
The notebook and pencil were ready for 
operation, 

Bertha surveyed him coolly. 

“How should I know anything about 
them? All I can say is that I haven't 
got ’em on.” 

“Declared he had not got them on,” 
noted the pencil, and the book retired 
again to its modest obscurity. 

“Very well, young man, I’ll just have 
a look round inside.” 

Bertha stepped aside; the constable 


mounted the steps and entered the cara- 
van, 

3ertha spoke rapidly to Monk. 

“Excuse my calling you ‘Monkey’— 
but I didn’t know what else your name 
I dashed into these things of Mr. 
Jones’. I’ve got the frock and things 
here. Can’t we do them up, quick? 
Is there any brown paper and string 
about ?” 

3efore Monk could answer, a maid 
in a black dress and white apron, with 
cap and streamers, appeared. She bore 
over her right arm a blue evening cloak, 
and in her left hand a large leather 
bag. She came over to Bertha and 
Monk “and offered these articles, with 
the remark: 


was, 


“These things for 
the Priory.” 

“What name?” asked Monk. 

“No name. I was just to leave ’em 
and say, from the Priory.” 


Mr. Jones—from 


The caravan door was heard open- 
ing. Monk grasped the bag, Bertha the 
cloak. Monk pitched the bag toward 
the caravan wheel; Bertha made an ef- 
fort to tuck the cloak up the back of 
her jacket. The lynx eye 
of the constable had taken in something, 
at least, of the incident. He came 
heavily, but swiftly down the steps. 

“Hold on there!” A stride brought 
him to Bertha. He seized her by the 
arm, turned her round, and pulled out 
“Aha! Where'd this come 
Fell ” He held it up in 


Too late! 


the cloak 
from, 
triumph. 

“T don’t 
cernedly. 

“Don’t know! What d’ye mean, 
don’t know? You know what’s inside 
your jacket, don’t you?” 

“Don’t be Maude,” returned Bertha 
simply. 

“We don’t know 
from,” said Monk. 


This girl brought it. 


young felle1 


know,” said Bertha uncon- 


where it came 
“Really, officer. 
Perfect stranger 


to me.” 
— 
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“I was told to bring it,” explained 
the maid, “from the Priory.” 

“Who from?” 

“T wasn’t to say.” 

The constable was all excitement. 

“T got this,” he declared, “but I ain’t 
going to leave here till I get the rest of 
the things. You two,” to Bertha and 
Monk, “you just wait here with me; 
and you,” to the maid, “you go and tell 
whoever it was sent you they’d better 
come here at once. Hop it!” 

Scared out of her young wits, the 
domestic flitted away. At the same in- 
stant, Bamfield rode up, dismounted 
from his bicycle, and approached the 
group. He bore a large kit ba in his 
hand. The constable again produced 
the notebook and pencil. 

“T have to ask you,” he flung excit- 
edly at Bamfield, “if you have any 
knowledge of some missing female 
whereabouts.” 

3amfield dismissed his questioning 
coldly. 

“IT am not interested in such things.” 

“T mean,” explained the constable, “I 
mean the whereabouts of some miss- 
ing females——” 

“Find the missing females,” sug- 
gested Bamfield, ‘and you will inevi- 
tably clear up any mystery as to their 
whereabouts.” 

“T mean some missing female appara- 
tus—apparel, I mean “ 

“Why don’t you say 
clothes?” struck in 
“No, he doesn’t.” 

“What about this cloak?” 
stable dangled Bertha’s evening cloak 
before Bamfield’s eyes. “Any knowl- 
edge?” 

The limitations of Bamfield’s moral- 
ity proved too constricted for the situa- 
tion and demanded a rapid extension. 

“No,” lied Bamfield, without a sec- 
ond’s hesitation. 

But the hound was hot on the trail, 
with the scent breasthigh. 

“T’ll trouble you for that bag. 


some wt ymen’s 


Bertha impatiently. 


The con- 


” 


Bamfield stepped back, with the bag 
behind him. 

“What next? 
for this—this—gentleman.” 
cated Bertha. 

“T’ll trouble you to let me look, all 
the same.” The constable grabbed the 
bag, fumbled with the catch, opened it 
—its contents tumbled on the grass, 
“Aha!” Light at last—the quarry run 
to earth, or, rather, pulled down in the 
open. ‘“What’s this?” He turned the 
items over. “Frock, shoes, stockings, 
suspenders, cor——” 

“Constable,” said Bamfield, “I give 
you my word I’ve never seen these 
things before.” 

“Well, if you ain’t the limit!” 

At that moment Monk chose to try 
to kick farther under the caravan the 
bag the maid had brought from the 
Priory. The movement caught the con- 
stable’s eye. In a _ second he had 
pounced on that bag also, opened it, and 
turned out its contents. The official 
eye blazed with mingled joy and be- 
wilderment. 

“Hullo! 
shoes, corsets, 
knowledge ?” 

“None,” answered Monk. “TI told 
you I knew nothing whatever about this 


” 


It’s only some things 
He indi- 


Frock, 
Any 


Well, I’m dashed! 


suspenders 


bag. 

}ertha, incensed at the constable’s 
rough-and-ready handling of the bag’s 
contents, h ~pped forward, and on 


her in turn, and the bundle under her 


arm, the official eye now lit. 
“That, too!”’ came the stern demand. 


The parcel was unrolled. ‘What? 
More of ’em—frock, shoes, suspenders, 
etsettra——” 

The success of the chase was now 
positively overwhelming. The hunter, 
hovering distractedly over his three 
bundles of “articles of female wearing 
apparel,” turned appealingly to Monk, 
Bertha, and Bamfield in turn. 

“Look here, young gen’lemen, what 
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is the game? I’m‘asking, not merely as 
a policeman, but as a man.” 

Bamfield was haughty. 

“We've no information. You can 
make a charge if you like; we’re not 
going to run away. Besides, you've got 
the things.” 

“Oh, ves, I’ve got ’em, but I’ve got a 
lot too many. Which is which, I want 
to know.” 

And now, to this little group at cross 
purposes, joined another. Old 
Mrs. Grampette appeared, escorted on 
the one side by Miss Grampette, on the 
Slowly, almost 


was 


sol- 


now 


other by Rose. 
emnly, her usual 
resolved into a progress of great dig- 
old lady led the 


Vivacious pace 


nity, the others on. 


Miss Grampette and Rose were down- 


cast. 

“Good morning, ladies.” The 
stable saluted. “I understand some of 
these things came from the Priory. Do 
you know anything about them, mum ?” 
to old Mrs. Grampette. 

“No,” answered the Early Victorian, 


con- 


stoutly. 

“Do you, miss?” He turned to Miss 
Grampette. 

“No,” answered the chairman of the 
parish council, with a touch of indeci- 
sion in her usually autocratic voice. 

“Do you, miss?” to Rose. 


Tes," 


ful. It 


Rose was nervous, but truth- 
is not necessary to inquire what 
s of the party felt the lash 


“Ves.” 


ember 
reproach said Rese. 

sent them here “s 

“And where did you get them, may 
I ask?” 

“Out of my aunt’s room.” 

Oh!” Miss Grampette gave a gasp 
and dropped her mother’s arm. 

The constable turned with large dig- 
nity upon her, and in the flutter of con- 
fusion, he failed to notice the action of 
Bertha. However satisfied that young 
lady may have felt up to then with her 
attire, the state of affairs had changed 


completely with the advent of three 


other women. As the constable turned 
to Anne Grampette, Bertha stooped 
swiftly, noiselessly, and, unobserved by 
all but Monk and Bamfield, pounced on 
the kit bag Bamfield had _ brought, 
whipped into it the huddle of clothes 
turned out by the constable, and flitted 
up the into the caravan. THe 
door closed behind her. 

The constable addressed Miss Gram- 
pette gravely. 

“T thought you didn’t know anything 
about them ?” 

Anne Grampette blushed. 

“Perhaps that wasn’t strictly true,” 
she murmured. 

“And where did you get them, may I 


steps 


ask ?” 

“I got 
room.” 

It was old Mrs. Grampette’s turn to 
look embarrassed now—but she de- 
clined. Instead, her shriveled form 
stiffened perceptibly under her crino- 
line, and she faced the investigation 
now pending like a little old lioness, 
lifting such a look into the constable’s 
inquisitive eve that he blinked. Still, 
he did his duty like a man and a con- 
stable. 

“T thought you didn’t know anything 
about them, mum?” 

“That 
L do." 


with an 


them—out of my mother’s 


that was—an evasive answer. 
She brought out the “I do” 
aggressiveness that seemed to 
effort of stu 


Say, “By ome incredible 


pidity vou have failed to grasp the 


facts. I now present them to 
a manner that the dullest brain 
cannot fail to grasp.” 
“May I ask where you got them?” 
“T stole them.” Mrs. Grampette was 
at her most dignified as she gave this 
simple statement to the assembled com- 


obvious 
you in 


pany. 
The policeman went on: “When?” 
“Last night.” 
Again the notebook was consulted. 
“Last night—that agrees with infor- 
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mation previously received. And 
where?” 

“Here.” 

The notebook shut up. 

“Excuse me, mum, but Mrs. Iffel- 
stein says they were in her wardrobe 
yesterday afternoon.” 

“T don’t care what Mrs. Iffelstein 
says. All I know is that I found them 
here last night, and I took them.” 

“Might I ask you for a little further 
information, mum?” 

Granny looked straight in front of 
her and gave off the facts in a steady 
stream of short, businesslike sentences. 

“T came here last night—just before 
bedtime. I wanted to speak to this 
gentleman.” She waved a queenly 
hand at Bamfield, who bowed. “I saw 
his fire burning. There was a lady 


here. I don’t know who she was. My 
In my young days 


word—her dress! 
—— Never mind. She ran away. So 
did he. They fell in the pond. They 
got out again. They were in a mess. 
Aha!” <A pause while she dwelt with 
evident pleasure on the memory of the 
emergence of the two fugitives from 
the pond. “I found the bag and the 
cloak. I took them. I don’t know 
why. I think it was the caravan or the 
fire—or the moonlight—perhaps the 
Chinese lantern. It—they—got into my 
blood. I had to do something—so I 
took them.” 

Anne Grampette took up the moving 
tale nervously. 

“My mother told me this morning, 
when I went into her room, of her hav- 
ing appropriated the things, so I took 
them into mine before breakfast, in 
order to return them.” 

Rose’s turn now. All turned to her. 

“T saw my aunt take the things out 
of my grandmother’s room and _ put 
them into hers, before breakfast. I got 
them out of hers into mine, after break- 
fast, and a little while ago I sent them 
here.” 

Well, there were the facts—and what 


was an honest constable to make of 
them? He pushed back his helmet and 
scratched his head, very pardonably 
puzzled. 

“Well, ladies—’pon my word, it’s a 
bit hard to know what to do.” 

“Why don’t you take the things 
back?” suggested Bamfield. “You've 
got ’em.” 

“Got ’em? I should think I have! 
Here’s a blooming rummage sale.” He 
looked at his captures. “Hullo! 
Wasn’t there another lot?” He looked 
suspiciously at his five hearers, stand- 
ing round him in a semicircle. No one 
answered. ‘And, anyhow, who'll show 
me which is the lot I’m to take back?” 

From somewhere out of nowhere 
Bertha Babbage appeared. She was 
now dressed in a neat fawn-colored coat 
and skirt, with a low-necked blouse. 
Her hair, hatless, was plaited with neat- 
ness and effect and massed imposingly 
above her brows. With swiftness and 
decision, she picked up one by one the 
articles she had been holding under her 
arm a few minutes ago, wrapped them 
up in a bundle, and thrust them into the 
constable’s arms. 

“There’s what you’re looking for, 
she told him. 

He stared at her. 

“Where did you spring from?” 

“The caravan.” 


” 


‘But I only just bin in there.” 

“T know—yvyou passed me.” 

“Well, blest if I don’t feel off my 
chump this morning! I got to make a 
report. What am I to say?” No one 
suggested anything for him to say. “I 
think it would be more satisfactory if 
one of you was to come with me to 
Mrs. I ffelstein’s.” 

“Will you, Monk?” asked Bamfield. 

“Why me?” 

“Because you don’t know anything 
about it. And will you?” to Bertha. 

“Why me?” 

“Because you don’t, either.” 

He grinned. Bertha blushed. The 
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constable, vaguely comforted by the 
presence of these two others, who had 
at any rate been in contact with the still 
unsolved mystery of the “missing fe- 
male whereabouts,” moved away with 
Monk and Bertha. 

Bamfield, turning from the departing 
group, toward the three ladies 
from the Priory. They were about to 
depart. He stepped toward them, smil- 
ing. Rose, cold, unsmiling, faced him, 
extended her hand. He offered his. 
Two 
palm. 

“There’s your five shillings,” said 
“T don’t want the photographs. 
Come, granny.” 
moment al- 
Rose 


faced 


half-crowns dropped into his 


Rose. 
Good morning. 
Bamfield’s knees for a 
most He was dizzy. If 
had planned her stroke for effect—in- 
stead of being merely a nervous girl, 
anxious to be rid of a miserable busi- 
ness—she could not have staggered him 
more effectively. 
“But—but— 
mered. 
“Now, 
“Rose! 
Aunt Anne. 
Bamfield, red as 


she it yk. 


Bamfield stam- 
Rose!” said granny. 
expostulatory—came from 
fire, found some- 
thing of speech. 
“Do you mean this? 
going to treat me like this?” 
Rose, trembling, flashed the coldest 
from under leveled 


Are you really 


indignation at him 


1 
she said icily, 


nerve was steadying. 

Just because for one mo- 
ment I lost Oh, come! I 
asked your pardon.” 

“You did,” she answered bitterly. 
“And you told me you didn’t care a 
snap of the fingers for any other 
woman,” 

“I know I did.” 

“You wouldn’t turn your head, you 
said, to look at any one else.” 

“And true.” He stepped to- 
ward her as he spoke, and the words 


myself, 


that’s 


came hotly. Love’s a queer thing. He 
loved her passionately at that moment 
—and felt that he could take her and 
shake her. 

Rose’s feelings were rapidly over- 
powering her. Tears were not far 
away. . 

“Oh—how can you? I may tell you 
that I came back again last night——— 
Yes, granny, I told you I was there 
when you came. And I saw—— You 
know what I saw,” turning disdainfully 
to Bamfield. 

“What did you see?” he demanded. 

“I saw you—bring—a girl—out 8f 
your caravan. I couldn’t see who she 
was, but I heard what she said.” 

“What did she say?” 

“T’m ashamed to repeat it. Oh, very 
well, then! That she was glad no one 
could see her, and you said it would be 
all right—no one had, and if she kept 
quiet, no one would know.” 

Bamfield’s mind jumped back hastily 
to that minute of Bertha’s departure, 
flashed over the incident, and saw light. 

“Oh!” he almost laughed. “I can 
explain that.” 

“I dare say, but please don’t,” said 
Rose, miserably indignant. “Tm 
ashamed, I’m degraded, enough as it is. 
How can you? I thought you were so 
different. If you were just a common 
man, as you pretend, it would be bad 
enough, but for a man in your position 
just to pick up 


LO about is vou do, 


ae 
[ suppose, with—with fools 
like like me ind that othe 


dare Say 


Poor girl. 


‘r girl, I 
it’s despicable!” 

The tears were plain to 
see. 

Bamfield froze. A man in his posi- 
tion! So—she had known all the time, 
then! This girl with the face of angelic 
truth was a common little liar! He had 
asked her, last night, at the supper, had 
pressed her on,.that very point, and with 
artistry, she had hum- 
bugged him. He looked at her dourly. 

“A man in my position?” he said. 


magnificent 
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Mrs. Grampette intervened. 

“Rose, come! I’ve told you you must 
make allowances for a man in his lord- 
ship’s pesition.” 

Grim-faced, 
Rose. 

“So that’s it—a man in my position. 
I should like to talk straight to you.” 

She had faced him with a curious 
mixture of timidity and boldness in her 
attitude. The threat he seemed to ex- 
press dismissed the timidity. 

“T don’t want to speak to you at all,” 
‘she responded scornfully. 

Bamfield laughed bitterly. 

“T dare say you don’t.” 

No flinching from Rose. She picked 
the challenge up on the instant. 

“What is it, then?” 

“A man in my position. You know 
me as Lord Bamfylde, then?” 

Pees. 

So! She admitted it! What a liar 
she was, and brazen, too! He surveyed 
her contemptuously. 

“That’s where you give yourself 
away. Last night I asked you distinctly 
if you knew why your people were so 
polite to me all at once—of course I 
knew very well what the reason was— 
‘and you told me no, you didn’t.” 

“T didn’t.” He shrugged his shoul- 
ders, turned his back on her, and moved 
She was after him in a flash, 
“You dare! Oh, don’t 


addréseed 


Bamfield 


away. 
eyes blazing. 
you belie e me 

“No!” he snapped at her, and even 
as he said it, flooded by a fresh 
bewilderment, for in those eyes, that 
face, turning from red to white, those 
lips quivering with pain, he could see 
again nothing but truth. 

“How dare you?” she said faintly. 
“You must, you must believe me! I 
didn’t know—then——” 

He looked closely into her face. 

“When did vou learn?” 

“After I left you. I thought I ought 
to tell granny where I’d been, and she 
told me you were Lord Bamfylde.” 


1 


was 


Granny, who had been standing by | 
perplexed, turning from one to the 
other as each spoke in turn, now volun- 
teered her corroboration. 

“T did, my lord. After I came to the 
caravan and you ran away with the 
lady, I went back home and heard Rose 
in her bedroom. She was crying. You 
were, Rose, my dear. And I told her 
you were Lord Bamfylde.” 

3amfield by now was acquiring the 
art of rapidly sorting out his emotions, 
Out of a tangled mass of sensations 
whirling through, him, he caught the 
one he felt was infallibly right and 
turned to Rose, glowing. 

“So, last night at supper here, I was 
really to you only Jones, the photog- 
rapher ?” 

“Yes,” admitted Rose. 

“And this morning,” he went on, 
coming to her and endeavoring to 
take her hand—she put it behind her— 
“this morning, when you’re tearing me 
up, I’m his lordship—the wolf in 
sheep’s clothing, the wicked nobleman 
in disguise! Oh, Rose, come away with 
me! I want to talk to you——” 

She was all pride. 

“T’m not going to speak to you any 
more.” 

Bamfield was his old dominant self. 

“Oh, yes, you are!” 

Mrs. Grampette felt it time to put in 

word of approval. 

“That’s the way, my 


lord. Rose 


1 maste1 


vant 

She beamed on the two. Rose held 
her head high, stubbornness personi- 
fied. 

“Thank you, Mrs. Grampette. You'll 
listen, too, I hope, and you, too, Miss 
Grampette.” There wasn’t a doubt of 
that—both the older ladies were all 
ears. Rose’s attitude expressed nothing 
but high disdain. Bamfield felt that the 
supreme moment of his life had come. 
“Listen, Rose—I’m not Lord Bam- 
fylde.” 


All three ladies started. Rose con- 
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descended at last to look at him; Mrs. 
Grampette and Aunt Anne turned hot 
—and cold. They stared at one an- 
other. Aunt Anne’s mouth opened, but 
no voice came through its grim portals. 
Granny found her tongue. 

‘But—bu—bu—my daughter Emma, 
at Brighton, says you are.” 

“Your daughter Emma, at Brighton, 
is entirely mistaken,” Bamfield,assured 
her gravely. He was looking at Rose, 
who was staring at him, her breath 
coming rapidly. 

Aunt Anne was ready now. 

“But you as good as admitted to me, 
yesterday afternoon, that your name 
was Bamfylde—and I thought you 
must be Lord Bamfylde.” She glared 
at him; she prasped her walking stick 
tightly—so tightly that Bamfield kept 
half a wary eye on it. Aunt Anne most 
plainly had a temper, and there was no 
knowing—— ‘‘Why—and you knew I 
thought so! You deliberately let me 
think so!” 


Bamfield admitted it cheerfully. 


“T really didn’t care what you 
thought, so long as I got a chance of 
speaking to Miss Rose.” 

Aunt Anne let herself go. The man’s 
insolence was unblushing and avowed. 

“But this is abominable! You mean 
to say you came to the Priory under the 
assumed name of Jones—when it was 
name all the time—or some- 
thing just as bad—Smith, I shouldn't 

Bamfield should | with- 
missed his cue and stood 
there alive and whole—‘and photoed 
our Early Norman architecture?” 

Granny took up the moving tale. 

“I shall write,” she announced im- 
pressively, “I shall write to my daugh- 
ter Emma, at Brighton, this very day 
and tell her all about you, you deceitful 
man—and your unblushing profligacy 
—that woman—last night—and your 
wretched camera— Tcha! I’m glad 
Aha!” 


rr 
real 


your 


wonder z lave 


ered, but 


you both fell in the pond! 


Anne took charge in brisk and busi- 
nesslike style. 

“We'd better put an end to this at 
once. Rose, get off home. And you— 
I’ve warned you before—move your 
caravan off our common!” 

The angel with the flaming sword 
could not have seen Adam and Eve off 
the premises at Eden with more deter- 
mination than did Aunt Anne pro- 
nounce the parting between Rose and 
Bamfield. Bamfield, delighted with his 
mastery of the whole situation, as de- 
veloped so far and still to unfold, could 
afford, he felt, to be politeness itself. 

“Won’t you let me explain?” he 
asked. 

“T will not. 
don’t know, but one can suppose——- 
She paused. At the moment she did 
not suppose anything very clearly. 

“Can suppose?” hinted Bamfield. 

“That you had the very worst of mo- 
tives. Money, I have no doubt, was 
what you were after.” 

The shaft glanced from Bamfield’s 
marble front, but Rose broke in indig- 
nantly: 

“Aunt Anne, that’s not fair! 
our fault.” 

Aunt Anne was lofty. 

“Hold your tongue, miss! You’ve 
helped to fool us—philandering about 
in this man’s caravan at all hours i 


What your game is I 


” 


It was 


“T’yve done nothing wrong!” Rose 
flashed at her. 

Anne surveyed her coldly and cru- 
elly. 

“T suppose we must take your word 
for that.” 

Bamfield flushed darkly ; Rose turned 
white ; even granny had to expostulate. 

“Anne!” ° 

Anne refused to retreat, though she 
had the grace to avoid Bamfield’s glance 
as Rose clasped her hands before her 
breast. 

“Oh, don’t let’s be finicking! 
her father over again!” 


She’s 
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That hit Rose where to pain her was 
easiest. She spoke with trembling lips: 

“Let my father alone!” 

All the intensity of loyalty in her 
loyal nature surged up in the protest. 
Bamfield caught its accent and longed 
to kiss her hands for it. Granny en- 
deavored to put an end to the scene. 

“Come home, Rose,” she said, hold- 
ing out her hand. 

Rose ignored it. 

“I’m going to speak to Mr. Jones 
first,” she said steadily. It was flat 
rebellion, she knew, but from the mo- 
ment Aunt Anne had attacked Bamfield 
so outrageously, her mind had been 
made up. She was a rebel. 

“You'll do nothing of the kind,” said 
granny sternly. 

“T will! I’m not a child, granny. I 
must—I will.” 

Certainly she was'no child now, the 
two older women felt. They recalled 
one or two subtleties in her speech and 
manner that morning. They did not 
know all that the night before held in 
the way of secrets. They gave in. 

“We shan’t wait with you, then,” said 
Aunt Anne, endeavoring to retreat with 
dignity. 

Rose ignored her and turned appeal- 
ingly to old Mrs. Grampeste. 

“Don’t go, granny! I want 
hear.” 

The old lady 
dignity to consider. 

“Not I, thank you. 
enough. Come, Anne.” 
daughter’s arm, and the two ladies be- 
gan to move “Jones indeed! 
And the duckweed all over his panta- 
loons!” was granny’s parting shot, and 
then she halted. 

For here was a little group approach- 
ing—the policeman, Monk, Bertha, and 
a lady who was evidently Mrs. Iffel- 
stein—with her frock. Even Bamfield 
thrilled with shame at the sight of that 
frock, borne on Mrs. Iffelstein’s out- 


you to 


felt that she had her 


I’ve heard quite 
She took her 


away. 


stretched arms, as one might bear in s 
piteous appeal to the gods the shattered 
remains of what had once been one’s 
cherished offspring. It was a moving 
spectacle. 

The lady was in a most harassing 
mental condition. She was more than 
ready to burst into a torrent of tears, 
but the stream of grief was smothered 
under _an avalanche of indignation, 
The result was a wild conflict of emo- 
tion that, racking her inwardly, left 
her incapable of adequate outward ex- 
pression. : 

“Ts that him?” was her first demand. 
Obviously Bamfield was indicated, and, 
drawing a long breath, he stood for- 
ward. “You’re the man that ruined 
my frock, are you? Just look at it!” 

Bamfield did not wish to look at it, 
It was, frankly, a harrowing spectacle, 
even to a man. To a woman, it must 
have appeared an unutterable tragedy. 
But Bamfield faced his trouble and 
looked at the frock as directed. A tense 
silence followed, which he had no wish 
to break. 

“Well?” demanded Mrs. Iffelstein, 
holding the dress a little nearer. 

Bamfield decided to confuse the issue 
by introducing other matters of discus- 
sion. 

“Tt has not been as carefully handled 
as it have been,” he admitted, 
“but what about my trousers?” He 
waved her attention to where the gar- 


by the 


’ 


might 


ments in question swung cara- 
dismal “My 


as important to me 


van wheels, a spectacle 


trousers are just 
as your frock is to you—perhaps more.” 

“Oh, but it’s a shame! My lovely 
frock! I’d never worn it, Mrs. Gram- 
pette. It was to be a surprise for my 
Izzy on our wedding day—that’s to-day 
—at dinner to-night.” She was a little 
incoherent, you see, but then think of 
She lost all control and 
fairly cried. “Policeman,” she ap 
pealed, “lock him up! Handcuff him! 
She would have liked to see Bamfield 


the position ! 
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loaded with chains and dragged away at 
a horse’s tail. 

The constable spoke on his cue. 

“You'll have to come along of me.’ 

“Oh, don’t be silly,” Bamfield expos- 
“T can’t possibly come—not at 
the moment.”” He glanced at Rose, 
standing near granny—Rose, who had 
determined to speak to him when this 
wretched mob had surged in. “I’m not 
I’ve most impor- 


tulated. 


coming, constable. 
tant business on hand.” 

Monk put in a word. 

“Look here, officer, you’re making a 
great mistake.” 

The constable, after a perplexing 
morning, had now, however, decided on 
resolute action. 

“I shall take you, too,” he replied. 
He looked at Bertha and considered 
fora moment. Then, “And you, too. 
You'd better come.” 

Mrs. Iffelstein hesitated. 

“Oh, policeman, I don’t know—— 

Official procedure was now in full 
blast. 

“In fact, I think everybody had bet- 


Yter come.” 


Bertha demurred with spirit. 

“What have I done?” 

“Done, you bad girl! 
dress in the pond!” 
openly sobbed. 

“Well, I flopped in with it, didn’t I? 
injustice was up in 


Flopping my 
Mrs. Iffelstein 


Be 


artha’ ense of 
Acti action must cut 
through this tangle 

“Now then, everybody — 
the policeman. 


began 


Bamfield felt desperate. 

“Dash it all! 
officer, give me a minute! 
Heaven's sake, let me explain! 
Oh, do listen!” 


“What have you done?” asked Rose. 


Rose—Miss Rose— 
Rose, for 
I can. 


Some instinct bade her move nearer to 
Bamfield 
“Nothing, nothing at all— 


“T can’t have any talking with this 
man Jones,” announced the constable. 
“I’m not Jones,” said Bamfield heat- 
edly. ! 

“Good gracious, Anne, hark at him 
now! Why,” said Mrs. Grampette, 
“you only just told us you were!” 

“It’s merely a name I go by,” ex- 
plained Bamfield. 

“Alias Jones?” inquired the police- 
man, fumbling among his coat tails for 
his pocketbook. 

“No, you fathead!” 
now lost his temper. 

“What is your name, then?” 
question came _ simultaneously 
(one) Mrs. Grampette, (two) 
Anne, and (three) the constable. 

,amfield.”’ 

Mrs. Grampette gave an unpleasant 
little laugh of incredulity. 

“But said just now 
wasn’t.” 

“T don’t believe he knows what his 
name is,” volunteered Aunt Anne. 

samfield felt for a moment as if this 
were true. 

“Give me a moment,” 
‘and I'll explain.” 

“You explain to the magistrate,” said 
the policeman. “Come along!” 

Bamfield began to feel a trifle hys- 
terical. Confound the whole pack of 
sillies!' If they’d only let him have 
what he 


Bamfield had 


This 
from 
Aunt 


you that it 


he begged, 


five minutes to tell Rose 
wanted to! 

\t this 
proached the group. 
ance, and the way Mrs. Iffelstein turned 
to him, you might judge him to be Mr. 
Iffelstein. His dark Oriental eyes took 
in the group and lit up with pleasure 
when they surveyed Bamfield. 

“Hullo! What’s up?” he demanded. 

Monk turned on him. 

“What—— Hullo, Marx!” 

“Marx!” ejaculated Bamfield in 
turn. 

“Tffelstein’s my name. Marx only in 
the business, my Uncle Theodor’s old 


moment a newcomer ap 


From his appear- 
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firm. Got you at last, have I?” He 
smiled genially at Bamfield. 

“You know this man, sir?” inquired 
the constable, groping again for the 
notebook. He may be pardoned for 
feeling a sense of an important case in 
the air, possibly promotion. 

“Know him? Haven't I been trying 
to catch him for the last six months?” 

Mrs. Grampette felt that one little 
matter could evidently be cleared up 
offhand. 

“Then he’s not Lord Bamfylde?” she 
inquired. 

“Certainly not,” answered Mr. Iffel- 
stein. 

Aunt Anne put her query. 

“Ts his name Jones?” 

“Certainly not.” 

The seriousness of the situation was 
everybody. Rose 
clasped her hands. She never took her 
eyes off Bamfield’s The con- 
stable felt master of the situation. 

“Well, we’ve got him now, sir,” he 
said to Mr. Iffelstein, “and a rare slip- 
What’s the 


” 


now apparent to 


face. 


” 


pery lot he evidently is. 
charge?” 

“Charge?” queried I ffelstein. 
d’ye mean, charge?” 

Mrs. Iffelstein produced it at once. 

“Stealing my frock and flopping it in 
the pond, Izzy.” 

“Look here, Marx 
field. 

“Tffelstein, please.” 

“Tffelstein, then. Can 


and can you make 


“What 


” began Bam- 


you shut up, 


all these others shut 
up, and can you 

“But 
my wife’s 


here—what’s this about 
frock? Lord, what a 
mess, Rachel! I don’t wonder you're 
wild! Oh, I see, you’re the man, 
are you?” He glanced at Bamfield 
and grinned in swift comprehension. 
“Rachel, leave it to me—leave it to me, 
my dear. It'll be all right, I tell vou.” 
Admirable man! In a second, he had 
bottomed the whole muddle and 
his own most profitable course. “Look 


look 


seen 


here,” he said, addressing Bamfield, 
“we can put this all right, but—what 
about a bit of business? Come now— 
don’t be obstinate. I’ve wired you and 
followed you——” 

“T can’t talk shop now, Marx-——” 
began Bamfield. 

“Tffelstein,” interrupted that gentle- 
man gently. “Iffelstein, Mr. Bam- 
field.” 

“He isn’t Bamfield,” said Mrs. Gram- ’ 
pette. She went on with delightiul 
candor, “And my legs will go bandy 
if I stand up much longer.” } 

“Tffelstein, my dear, good fellow,” 
said Bamfield, “I want two 
Mrs. Grampette, do sit down. 

there’s comfortable 
Iffelstein, take Mrs. Iffelstein 
in, too. You'll find a picture in there I 
know you'd like to look at. Miss Gram- 
pette, will you wait with your mother? 
Come, you don’t want to be out of 
this.” 

She didn’t. She followed her mother. 

“Wait a minute, I[ffelstein. What 
about the constable?” 

To his astonishment and disgust, the 
constable was airily dismissed by Iffel- 
stein and departed, conning his note- 
book. 

“Monk, what about you?” 

But Monk was not to be disposed of 
in this fashion. In his own way he, 
too, had made a summary of.events and 


and had decided 


minutes. 

In my 
caravan, quite a } 
chair. 


their po ible re ults, 
his course He 
I say, what’s your name 
“Babbage,” breathed Bertha, with an 
angelic then, diffidently, “Ber- 
tha—Bertha Babbage.” 
“Bertha—how sweet! And can you 
stick onto the step of a bicycle, Ber- 
tha?” 
“Yes,” replied Bertha. She had 
never done it, but this was no time for 
hesitation. 


furned to Bertha. 


smile: 


“Then come on,” said Monk. 
“Bammy, I’m going to borrow your 


bicy cle.” 
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He appropriated the machine, 
mounted. Bertha, blessed at that crit- 
ical moment with a happy instinct for 
doing the right thing in the right man- 
ner, jumped on the step and took him 
lightly by the shoulders, and the bicycle 
and its double burden wheeled slowly 
away. The caravan door was not shut, 
but a heavenly discretion had seized 
those inside, and never an eye came 
wandering out to spoil the sense of soli- 
tude Rose and Bamfield had at last at- 
tained to. 

“Now, Rose?” said Bamfield. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Rose looked at Bamfield, looked 
away again. It was hard to begin, and 
all this confusion made it harder. Still, 
she would do it. 

“T want to tell you,” she said at last, 
in a low voice, “I’m an impostor, too.” 

“An impostor! Whatever do you 
mean ?” 

She raised her eyes to his. 

“T’ve told you I came back last night. 
I must tell you why. After I got home, 
I felt so strange. I was angry, I 
couldn’t bear to think of you, yet I did, 
and after a time I wasn’t angry any 
more. I wondered what had happened 
to me—to us both—and then I saw it 
was the night—and the caravan—and 
the fire—and being together—and——”’ 

“Ves?” 

“Well. 
made 


that—all those things—had 
Wasn't it so?” 
things—yes, and something 
said Bamfield softly. 
“And suddenly I wanted you.” 
got it out, with burning cheeks. 
“Did vou, you darling ?” 


you Want me. 

“Those 
else,” 
She 


“Don’t! Somehow, talking as we 
did—as you did—perhaps speaking of 
the old studio at Primrose Hill, all the 
old life seemed to come back. I thought 
of my father, and men friends of his 
that used to come in sometimes to see 
him—mostly old, but somehow you 


seemed to be one of them. And you 
were going away soon, of course, and 
—and - 

“What was it, dear?” 

“T felt suddenly as if you were a 
ship sailing away and leaving me all 
alone on an island, and I couldn’t bear 
it, and so I came back again without 
any one knowing. I wanted to speak to 
you again.” 

“You wanted me?” 

“Yes. Ah, but wait!” as he took a 
sudden step toward her, his hands out- 
stretched. She put her hand out to 
keep him back; he caught it and held it, 
but she kept him at arm’s length. 
“Wait—let me tell you why. I thought, 
‘There’s magic in the air. He’s under 
the spell—he’s not sure of himself. It’s 
the night and the strangeness that 
moves him, gives me power over him— 
and if I go to him now——’ Oh, can’t 
you see? I was just a common woman, 
playing a common woman’s trick—try- 
ing to catch a man!” 

She passed her free hand over her 
shamed face, then looked at him more 
boldly, as if, with her pitiful little con- 
fession, she had found fresh courage. 
Bamfield was too absorbed with the 
beauty of her to speak. He could only 
stare. 

“Now you know. I felt at first I 
couldn’t tell you, but when Aunt Anne 
attacked you so, I felt I* cofild never 
hold up my head again if I didn’t con- 
fess how mean, how low I was, too.” 

Chat 

‘Do you know how happy you are 
making asked Bamfield. He 
tried to take her other hand. She re- 
fused it and withdrew the one he al- 
ready held. 

“Listen to me,” she said solemnly. 
“T’ve been thinking lots of things about 
you since last night. I hardly slept. 
This isn’t the life for you, unless you 
bring something into it to make it fine. 


frank ‘‘too” was priceless. 


me?” 


You can’t, you mustn’t be content with 
it. I’m certain you could do things. 
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One feels it. Every one feels it who 
talks to you,, Why don’t you?” 

“What shall I do?” asked Bamfield. 

“Why don’t you study painting? 
That’s a great thing. Great men do it. 
It’s a fine work—and I’ve been think- 
ing about the picture you showed me 
last night. I’m really a stupid girl. I 
can’t paint, although I’ve tried a little, 
and I can’t judge properly, but I be- 
lieve that there’s more in that picture 
than I understand. I saw it in my 
dream last night, and I seemed to see 
it more really with my sleep eyes than 
my waking eyes, and it was wonderful. 
I believe you might be a painter—per- 
haps a great painter.” 

“And make’ money ?” 

(“Why the devil do I keep on test- 
ing her?” he asked himself—and knew 
that it was only for the joy of the un- 
ending fineness that always responded.) 

She drew a sigh. 

“Oh—yes—if you wanted to so very 
much. But just think!” She took a 
step toward him and laid her hand on 
his arm. “Supposing you were con- 
tent not to make a lot of money, but 
just went wandering about in your 
caravan, moving from one beautiful 
place to another, painting as you went 
—perhaps becoming a great painter— 
about you. Can’t 


with loveliness all 


you see hw rare, how full of happiness 
your life might be? 
would,” said 


Should he tell her outright, or should 


“T suppose it Bamfield. 
he roll the morsel under his 
little longer ? 

“Then do it!” said Rose. “Do! 
money doesn’t matter. I know. 
member how happy my father and I 
were in the old days, and sometimes 
there was no money at all. You heard 
what Aunt Anne said now—that money 
was what you were after? I don’t be- 
But you ought not to 
be so You Why 


don’t you try?” 


tongue a 


The 
I re- 


lieve it of you. 


poor. needn't be. 


3amfield could hold it back no 
longer. 

“Very well, then,” he answered, in 
as dry and businesslike a fashion as 


he could manage. “But what about 


you if I do?” 

“What about me?” 

“Are you going to marry me?” 

She little 
breath and stood looking at him without 
answer; she had no words. 

“Oh, yes,” went on Bamfield, with a 
touch of cynical scorn, “I’m to’ take 
your throw up my 
photographic connection; I’m to start 


drew a sudden, sharp 


advice, lucrative 
a new career; I’m to run all the risk, in 
fact 


If I fail, you look the other way, wash 


while you sit safely by and watch, 


the whole business: if 
‘T told 
that’s 


your hands of 
I win, you just come and say, 
you so” I you think 
fair?” 

She tried to speak, but even now, 
under this attack, could find in 
herself nothing but protest at his un- 
fairness. ‘ 


suppose 


she 


with a 
“Tither 
you’re giving me a piece of advice that 
which is what any- 


said Bamfield, 


air. 


“Now, come,” 
“positively-the-last-offer” 


costs you nothing 
body ‘can do—or you mean what you 
say. If you do 
really do think I shall make a painter— 
Marry Marry me—and 


if you mean that you 
prove it. me. 
[ll paint!” 

| 

Rose found het 


voice. 
“But do \ ’ 


ll mean 
me l do u want 
must 


afraid Ct it 
Oh, tell 


want me?” 


for me I’m not 
be something more than that. 
me, do you care for me 

He caught both her hands this time. 
She let him. He pulled her close to 
him; his eyes caught and held hers, 
and she saw the smile go out of his 
face, and the she had seen the 
night before, when he had kissed her, 
His voice, too, was dif- 


le ¢ yk 


come over it. 
ferent ; nothing of banter in it now, but 


an earnestness that went with the 
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steady, compelling power of his eyes 
and the grip of his hands about hers. 

“On my soul I do!” he said, and she 
knew it was true, past all doubting. 
“There’s nobody else but you in all the 
world. And listen, you wonderful 
thing, while I tel you something. You 
want me to paint. Well, I do paint. 
I’m an artist, a painter—some people 
say I’m a great painter. Perhaps it’s 
true, but if it isn’t, by God, it’s going 
to be one day! And all you want me 
to do—why, my dear, I do it now. The 
wonderful life. you urge me to—it’s 
mine already. I do wander about in 
this caravan from place to place; I do 
seek for beauty and loveliness and paint 
it as I go, not for money, but for the 
joy of it. It’s the very life of me now. 
And you shall come with me and share 
it——” 

Their lips were almost touching. He 
had drawn her closer as he spoke, and 
she had let herself yield to the impulse. 

“Am I really to marry you?” she 
breathed, rapt. 

“Tf you will. Will you?” 

She gave him no answer except what 
her eyes spoke, and on that he stooped 
and kissed her lips. He lifted his head. 
She still looked up at him, and before 
he could let his lips fall again on hers, 
she said shyly: 

“Then—do you mind telling me your 
name °” 

He burst out laughing. 

“Bamfield—not Lord Bamfylde, but 
Martin And _ listen, 
Rose. There’s not only the caravan. 
That’s for the summer. In the winter 
we're going to live in my studio at 
Primrose Hill, a big barn of a place 
with whitewashed walls”—her eyes be- 
gan to widen, her lips to part in the 
dawn of a fresh wonder—“and on the 
wall is a painting, a sketch in oils of a 
girl’s head, with long brown hair tum- 
bling over her eyes, and she smiles at 
you through her hair— 

Tears were in Rose’s eyes. 


Bamfield. 


” 


“Oh,” she trembled, “don’t play with 
me! Is it—is it really true?” 

“Yes, true.” 

“It’s magic,” she said. “Everything’s 
turned magical.” 

“Of course it has,’ he answered. 
“And we've found out how to see the 
magic. It’s been my studio for nearly 
six years, and the girl whose picture is 
on the wall has been my little unknown 
sweetheart all the time. And now I’ve 
found her, living and lovely.” 

He kissed her again, and in her lips, 
as they met his, was a passion of happi- 
ness and gratitude for this crowning 
miracle of the studio. 

“And now,” said he, “I’m going to 
tell you about that girl, last night, in 
the caravan. And you're going to 
laugh—and so will she. She’s a first- 
rate sort——” 

“Ahem!” said a loud voice. 

They turned around and dropped 
hands.. Mr. Iffelstein was standing at 
the door of the caravan, holding in his 
hands the painting Rose had spurned 
the night before. 

“Mr. Bamfield,” said Iffelstein, “I 
want to talk a bit of business over this, 
and the ladies would like to come out.” 

“Let ’em come,” said Bamfield heart- 
ily. 

He ran forward to assist them down 
the steps, and at this moment, along the 
path round the pond, came Bamfield’s 
bicycle. Monk sat in the saddle, riding 
carefully; perched on one foot on the 
step stood Bertha Babbage, holding on- 
to Monk’s shoulder with one hand and 
carrying a large wicker basket in the 
other. The bicycle stayed its course. 
Bamfield assisted Bertha and her bur- 
den to the ground. He turned to Rose. 

“Rose, this is—this is the voung lady 
you saw last night in the caravan. Miss 
Nieugente, Miss—— Really, do you 
know, I don’t even know your name!” 

“Babbage,” smiled Bertha. 

“Miss Babbage. She’ll tell you her 
terrible story.” 
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Rose and Bertha looked at one an- 
other for a second. Bertha nodded. 
Rose stepped up to her and they shook 
hands. 

“T know you, don’t I?” 
“At the post office ?” 

“Late of the post office,” 
Monk. ‘“She’s got the sack, I’m pleased 
to say. I thought we'd celebrate the oc- 
casion, so we've brought this basket up 


Rose said. 


interposed 


with us. Let’s all have breakfast, or 
lunch, or whatever it is, and listen to 
Bertha’s story.” 

And the genius of the common that 
had subjected Rose and Bamfield sud- 
denly reached out and took into its 


F3 ,@ 
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grasp every one there, and Monk and 
Bertha and Mr. and Mrs. Iffelstein and 
granny and Aunt Anne, all smiling and 
happy, began running: up and down the 
steps of the caravan and in and out of 
it, bearing plates and knives and forks 
cloth and’ gla&ses and 
things, in the and 
friendly fashion. 

And the 
“Bammy!” — shouted 
shouted granny 
Bamfield, walking hand in hand among 
the gorse at the other side of the pond 
and getting farther and farther away 


other 
most 


and a 
merriest 
when meal was set, 

Monk, and, 


“Rose!” but Rose and 


at every step, heard nothing. 
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A MODERN ORPHEUS 


ULL-EYED he treads the city 


street 


Where tides of traffic part and meet; 

His barrel organ’s iterant strain 

He scarcely hears; in every vein 

Is deadly weariness; his soul, 

As waves of languor o’er it roll, 

In noise and heat and dust is drowned. 
Yet on he plods his daily round, 

So strong are wonted uses still 

To bind the motions of the will. 


But 
some sweet 
lusive, faint. .As 
Again he 


4 


suddenly he stops, 
fragrance 
Ina are 


watches by 


aware 
in the air, 


lream, 


a stream 


Whose cool, bright waters smoothly flow 

Betwixt green banks where violets grow. 

Then, while his flock about him feeds, 

He gathers from a bed of reeds 

An emerald pipe wherefrom to woo 

A music rare as Orpheus knew. 

The vision fades. By yon grim wall 

He sees a flower vender’s stall, 

And hears the loud, insistent cry, 

Who'll buy? Who'll buy?” 
JAMEs B. Kenyon. 


“Fresh violets! 





YE, Christ is everywhere!” Sol- 
Peter murmured to com- 
“If only ye ha’ 


emn 
fort himself. 
faith to see Him!” 

Then he crossed the street, pressed 
his unshaven chin against the show 
window, and, the warmth. of his creed 
glowing in his heart, stared fixedly at 
the woolly lamb. 

It was a sentimental sort of crea- 
ture, with thin, matchlike legs and a 
pale blue ribbon around its neck. Sol- 
emn Peter could almost have held it 
in the hollow of his hand, and of all 
the toys displayed in towering, tinsel- 
trimmed holiday array, it was, perhaps, 
the least. Yet again and again the old 
man’s fingers strayed to the three small 
coins which were hidden in the mys- 

depths of his ragged overcoat. 
the brilliantly lighted avenue 
wind swept joyously, relent- 

ly, heralding snow, and hurling a 
few sample flakes against the plate 
glass. It was bitter cold. Not a good 
time to stand gazing into windows, 
imagining how it would feel to be a 
shepherd once more—how it would feel 
to hold a lamb against breast 
again, even if it were only-a wee bit 
And yet some- 
move 


one’s 


of an image of a lamb. 


how Solemn Peter could not 
away. 
A man in a rich, fur-lined overcoat 


Re) 


- 
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epan 


came along and stood beside Peter, 
snorting to himself through his, thick 
gray mustache. But Peter did not no- 
tice him—even when the man puffed 
out his purple cheeks and said: “Ah, 
ha, that’s it!” and turned into the busy 
door of the shop. Solemn Peter let him 
go in unheeded, being intent upon the 
contemplated disposal of his three small 
coins. 

“’Tis a strange thing for an auld 
body to buy for himsel’,” said he, “but 
I mun do it. I mun ha’ the wee 
lambie!” 

And then he entered. The warm air 
of the shop was like balm, healing and 
gracious to cracked lips and withered 
cheeks, but Solemn Peter scarcely no- 
ticed the change, as unconsciously he 
followed the man in the rich, fur-lined 
crowded aisles. 


overcoat through the 


There was a sea of people about them, 


surging back and forth beneath the high 
white roof; but they were no concern 
of Peter’s, whose only haste was to 
get the lamb before some one else did. 
Shuffling along among them as best he 


could, he reached the right counter 
close in the wake of the rich man, and 
stood there quietly amid the throng im- 
patiently waiting to be attended to. And 
all the while he'remained wrapped in 
a vision of how~the bonny hills in the 
Old Country had looked on such an 
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evening as this, when he was young and 
the flock had followed him in safety— 
a vision of a time before misery and 
misfortune had broken him and stolen 
his youth. 

Presently a pretty young girl ap- 
proached along the narrow space be- 
hind the counter. 

“If ye please,” said Solemn Peter 
in his husky voice. But she did not 
appear to hear him. 

“Here, girl!’ said the man in the 
rich overcoat. 

She heard that, and Peter waited re- 
signedly, returning to his dream while 
the other was served. 

It was a lamb also which the man 
in the rich coat wanted—a lamb no 
bigger than Peter’s, but infinitely more 
accomplished. It could bleat and run 
and wag its head and tail, and its legs 
were covered with wool instead of be- 
ing painted matchboard. The creature 
would have interested Peter vastly had 
he noticed it, but he did not. His eyes 
were closed to the world about him, 
seeing only that inner vision of his. 
The price of the elaborate toy was fab- 
ulous, but with utter indifference to 
that, the man in the rich overcoat said, 
“T’ll take it!’ and the girl began writ- 
ing in her little yellow book. 

“Here !” the man_ sharply. 
“Wrap this with it!” and he passed 
something over the counter to her. 

a careful little pink 


said 


She took it in 
when Sol 


On the 


hand and was turning away 
emn Peter opened his eyes. 
counter was only one such lamb as he 
could buy, and fear lest some one else 
get ahead of him lent a new strength 
to his voice. 

“If ye please!” said Peter. 

Impatiently the girl turned back to 
him. 

“No beggars in_ here,” 
sharply, and then, seeing the pained 
look on his face, spoke more gently: 
“Well ?” 

“The wee lamb, please lassie,”: said 


she said 


“yi 


Peter, handing over his three small 


coins, his gnarled hand and ragged 
sleeve showing oddly above the rich 
mahogany counter. 

Surprised, she took the money with. 
out comment and rushed away. The 
two men waited long amid the democ- 
racy of haste. Then suddenly the girl 


reappeared behind them, a little parcel ” 


extended in each hand. 

“Lamb, even change!” 

She shot the single sentence at them 
both. A new crowd caught her, sweep- 
ing her away on the same instant. Al- 
most as quickly, the man in the fur 
overcoat was gone, too. Peter, taking 
the sentence to himself alone, said, 
“Thank ye, ma lass!” and stood isolated 
amid the throng of eleventh-hour shop- 
pers while he secreted the little bundle 
in the depths of his tattered overcoat. 
Somewhere in the region of his heart 
he put it, with curious care, nestling 
the paper-inclosed toy in such a way 
that, had it been a live lamb, it would 
have traveled safe and warm. Then 
with cautious because the soles 
of his shoes were so uncertain, he made 
his way to the door and the fast-dark- 
ening street. 

The muffling snow had laid a thick 
carpet during the past half hour, and 
the sidewalks were crowded with has- 


step, 


tening folks who laughed as they jos- 
A familiar 
Peter’s mid- 


in full 


tled, warmly clad, well fed. 
gnawing began in Solemn 
dle as the keen wind struck hin 
force. 

“T mun be daft!” said he. “Wi’ the 
hunger on me to do sic a thing—to buy 
a toy—an’ for masel’!” 

But he hugged the spot where the 
parcel was and, bending his head to the 
blast, turned eastward in the Twenties. 

The snow was thickening fast, but 
Solemn Peter made headway, with sur- 


prising ease, shuffling through it with 
the snows 


the tread of one who knew 
of wider spaces. The houses between 


which he passed were barred against 


4 
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the storm, sealed and inhospitable, but 
with lights glinting behind drawn 
shades and here and there a_ holly 
wreath silhouetted against,the window- 
pane. 

“Christ is everywhere!” 
Solemn Peter, beholding them. 
will toward men!” 

At Fourth Avenue the wind caught 
him sharply, bringing him to a stand- 
still in the lea of a deserted building, 
while it roared. down the breadth of 
the clamorous highway. Here the 
teamsters swore and struggled; the 
horses slipped and strained forward 
under the lash; the smart delivery autos 
hooted tooted, fearful for the 


declared 
“Good 


and 


tardiness of their holiday burdens; and 
‘the packed street cars crept “onward 


inch by inch. It was nearly dark now, 
with the whity dusk of snow at twi- 
light, and the ends of the streets were 
filled with lamp-twinkling blackness. 

“An’ wheer will I go now?” said 
Solemn Peter, hugging his corner, yet 
too weatherwise to stay still for long. 
“Wheer will I go now, O Lord?” 

With smarting, lashless eyes, he 
scanned the horizon carefully. Then 
he made a little sound, more affirmative 
than surprised. In the flake-filled sky 
tothe east, a great flashed for 
an instant, red and wonderful, and was 
gone! Solemn Peter stood transfixed, 
waiting. Then the star appeared again, 
its duration longer this time, and Peter, 


star 


hugging the paper parcel with the little 
lamb in it, shouted aloud, 
of who heard him. 

“A star—a star in the sky an’ it snow- 
in’!” cried Peter. “Aye, Lord, I’ve 
an idea I'll follow it! It mun be a 
sign !”” 

Then, with new purpose, he began 
to plow his way toward the East Side 
through the encumbering snow. 

Soon there was the roar of the ele- 
vated railroad overhead, and the com- 
mon glare of cheap little shops, spilling 
over with merchandise and evergreens, 


unmindful 


“Evergreens that, like the love of 
God, never fade, even in the snow an’ 
the bitter cold!” thought Solemn Peter. 
“Aye, Christ is everywhere!” 

There were pushcarts, with flaming 
lamps and strings of tinsel, and crowds 
of hucksters making shekels from the 
festival of the Master they denied— 
so busy that they did not even turn to 
stare as the old man called a benedic- 
tion upon them in passing. 

A block or two farther and the tall 
tenements melted away behind him, 
teeming, odorous, so crowded that no 
room was in them for Solemn Peter 
and his lamb, but every now and then, 
the star flashed forth, crimson, sum- 
moning, and Peter followed. At Ave- 
nue B, there were no longer elevated 
railroads and warehouses to hide it and 
it stood forth clear and steady, high 
in the air, yet far nearer than any other 
star that he had ever seen, and beckon- 
ing like some mariner’s beacon light. 
Massive and mysterious, the gas tanks 
loomed in lonely grandeur above the 
narrow, ill-paved streets—up, up, until 
their tops were lost in obscurity, where 
the feeble rays of the infrequent, old- 
fashioned street lamps could not reach. 
Far to the north, the guarded lights 
of a hospital mounted dimly on a black 
facade, and to the south was only black- 
ness, filled by the vague, 
troubling shapes of the tanks and the 
solemn lifelessness of vast, silent lum- 
} 


blackness 


er yards. In front, a hundred yards 


or so ahead, ran the river—a strange 
conglomerate stream of icy sound and 
snow-veiled, gliding shapes that called 
hoarsely to one another as they passed. 
Athd though the star still shone ahead, 
suddenly Solemn Peter felt terribly 
alone and afraid of he scarce knew 
what. . 
“Christ 
aloud to strengthen himself. 
Something stirred in the gloom of 


the nearest tank frame, and a rasping 


is everywhere!” he cried 
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voice cursed the name that Peter called 
upon. 

“Not in dis neighborhood, me 
friend,” said the stirring something. 
Then a harsh laugh, ending in a stran- 
gling cough, followed, and a bundle of 
rags containing the poor remnant of 
what had been a man emerged into the 
sickly light of the street lamp. 

“Christ is everywhere, if only ye ha’ 
faith ta see Him!” said Peter, steadily 
now, regarding the other with pitying 
eyes. 

“Oh, hell!” said the man, his shifty 
glance following Peter’s hand, which 
had strayed, fumbling, to his bosom. 
“Oh, hell! If He is anywheres around, 
why don’t He git me some place ter 
sleep a bitter night like dis, an’ it Christ- 
mas Eve, too, eh?” 

“Maybe He’s showin’ of ye, an’ ye 
are too blind, too blind, mon!” said 
Solemn Peter. “Do ye no see yon 
star ?” 

With a trembling, knotted finger, he 


pointed to where the light hung stead- 
ily, the snowflakes whirling about it. 
The newcomer’s gaze followed the di- 


rection. Then he gave something that 
might have been a laugh. 

“Dat?” said he. “Why, dat ain’t 
not’in’! It’s only de light on a ship’s 
mast !”’ 

“T tak’ it for a holy sign!” said Sol- 
emn Peter. ‘For ‘it showed when I 
prayed for one, an’ I mun follow it. 
Best come wi’ brother, for 
knows what it bring us to 
cauld nicht!” 

“A holy sign! Ha, ha!” laughed the 
bundle of rags. “Say, bo, I guess youse 
is crazy, but dey say dey’s luck in 
bugs, so I’ll trot along. Got any coin?” 

Solemn Peter’s hand _ instinctively 
crept toward the lamb in his bosom 
as he replied. 

“T ha’ no money,” 
I ha’ the faith!” 

“Dat’s poor stuff to fill a guy’s belly,” 
said the tramp, eying the motion of 


who 
this 


me, 
will 


said he, “but, mon, 


Solemn Peter’s hand anew and noting 7 
it well. 4 

“Come,” said Solemn Peter, “come, 
let us gang toward the licht!” 

“Well, it can’t be no worser to- go 
wid youse,” the tramp assented, “den 
to stick around alone here! Me time 
has run out at de municipal.” 

He stepped out beside Peter, river. 
ward, the snow and wind striving vainly 
to drive them back. A block farther 
on, and the sudden inward curve of 
the river forced them to turn south, 
the gale jeering at their backs, their 
shoulders hunched, their necks drawn 
in, like storm-driven sheep. 

On the very edge of the place where 
the river avenue spread suddenly into 
a snow-smothered wilderness, which 
by day was a vast, busy quay, there 
stood a small saloon. Like a wicked 
eye, it glowed through the night, evilly 
enticing, promising warmth and shelter 
at a small and insignificant price. The 
river ate into the shore again just be- 
yond it, and there was the star, only 
a little way off now. The silence was 
terrible, broken only by the hoarse 
breathing of the tramp, who sucked in 
his breath through his dingy white 
beard in rasping drafts. The noises of 
the storm-hidden river, or of the glow- 
ing city beyond the dark moat of the 
gas-tank district, seemed to belong to 
another planet. Here was nothing real 
except the blousy tramp and the little 
lamb in its paper wrapping, close above 
Peter’s heart. 

They were just opposite the saloon 
when its door burst open with a riot 
of coarse sound, and out of the rush 
of fetid air and shoutings that were 
flung upon the icy night came hurtling 
a man, who slowly picked himself up 
out of the snow, cursing as the door 
swung to again. 

“Blast yer!” cried the man to the 
closed door. “Do yer think yer own 
the earth? Yer’d take the pay of a 
twelve-month cruise and then kick me 
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out, would yer? Do yer think I sweated 
on the docks at Singapore for this ? 
Murderers! Thieves! Christ! If only 
I could get hold of yer!” 

“Christ is everywhere if only ye ha’ 
faith ta see Him!” said Solemn Peter 
close behind. 

The man wheeled drunkenly in the 
drift. 

“\What’s that you say, mate?” he hic- 
coughed. “If ye’re one of these damned 
missioners, yer can git away afore I 
hit yer—that’s all!” 

“Tm na preacher,” said Peter hum- 
bly, “but I’m tellin’ ye ’tis a danger- 
ous thing ta idly call that Name!” 

“Oh, hell!” said the sailor. “If He 
was around, he’d see that a poor devil 
of a feller wasn’t robbed when he was 
drunk He’d see a poor devil had 
enough left to buy a place to sleep away 
from the storm! A fine Christ it is 
that lets the poor and hard-working 
git robbed!” 

“He won’t, if only ye are willin’ ta 
ha’ faith an’ seek Him!” said Solemn 
Peter. “Come wi’ brother !” 

The sailor looked at him for a mo- 
ment and then solemnly spat. 

“What port, eh, mate ?” 
“Where are yer bound?’ 

“We are followin’ the 
replied "Peter, entranced, 
that steady light, so near 
looked at the 
had 


significant motion with his 


said he. 


holy star,” 
pointing to 
now. 

and 
silently, 


he ad 


ailor tramp, 


p, who watched 
to join them. 

“Dere’s luck in crazy 
the tramp, and the sailor nodded, sober- 
ing in the cold air. 

“Sure, there’s luck in crazy folks!” 
he agreed, and, linking his arm through 
that of the tramp, the two 
off hard on Peter’s shuffling heels. 

For a long, dim block, the high board 
yard stretched be- 


folks!” said 


fence of a lumber 
encomium of 


Then 


fore them, an endless 


Somebody’s chewing gum. ab- 


stumbled: 


ruptly, about three-quarters of the way 
down its length, there was a gate at the 
darkest part—a point that the rays of 
the distant street lamp scarcely reached 
at all. This gap was merely a narrow 
slit in the fence, a half-opened door 
leading into oblivion. Before it Sol- 
emn Peter came to a standstill and 
raised his white head to the sky. The 
other two, still arm in arm, made an 
uncertain halt behind him and watched 
what he would do next. Solemn Peter 
raised a trembling finger, and there 
hung the light—plainly a lamp of some 
sort now, and, what with the confusion 
of the snow and wind, seeming to focus 
directly upon a spot within the black 
cavern of the lumber yard. 

“Who knaws but wé shall find a shel- 
ter here? Come in, brothers! This 
mun be the place!” said Peter. 

“What does he mean, de place?” said ° 
the tramp. “Dis is Harvey’s Yards. 
Dere’s not’in’ inside but lumber an’ a 
old stable. Yer dasn’t go in. It’s pri- 
vate property! De gate ain’t generally 
open, neither.” 

“Any port is good enough to-night,” 
said the ane “If our mate makes 
it, in go we!” 

Solemn Peter laid his hand against 
the edge of the*opening, which grew 
his touch. 
brothers,” 


wider at 
“Come in, 

the way. 
Within 

den snow 


had passed that 


sdid, he leading 
was a wilderness of untrod- 
creature 
way, the darkness and 
the storm had instantly blotted out the 
fact. At first Solemn Peter could see 
nothing. And then his eyes, which in 
youth had scanned unlit pastures of the 
Highlands and found a track among the 
crags when even those eyes of God, 
the gentle stars, were closed, began to 
distinguish the path between the res- 
inous chasms of pine boards that 
made the darkness deeper. Straight on 
Something seemed to be im- 
He seemed to move 


ir, if any living 


new 


he went. 
pelling him along. 
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automatically, half mad with hunger 
and failure—and faith! 

All at once the star was blotted out 
by a wall that loomed black and abrupt 
before him, as if it had sprung out 
of the very ground. Solemn Peter had 
to save himself from stumbling against 
it. It was a building, a low, dark build- 
ing. There was an odor of horses and 
grain about it, faint and stale, but un- 
mistakable. 

“Tt’s de old stable, all right,” he heard 
the tramp’s voice croaking. ‘‘Funny 
how yer brung us right to it, in de pitch 
dark!” 

“Tt were the star guided us!” said 
Peter, and put his hand on the latch. 
“Come in out o’ the storm. Come inta 
the shelter the Lord Christ ha’ pro- 
vided !” 

He stepped in over the uneven sill, 
and the others followed, the storm 
reaching after them with eager, icy 
fingers, as if seeking to draw them back 
to extinction. But the sailor set his 
shoulder to the rough boards, lurched 
as much unintentionally as intentionally, 
and the latch clicked behind them. 

Inside was utter darkness, with the 
dead odor of an old stable. The still- 
ness was such that the breathing of the 
three filled the silence awesomely. Then 
the tramp stumbled upon something 
that clattered beneath his feet, and he 
called out, a terrifying sound! Peter’s 
lamb, beat faster for 
a moment before he spoke. 

“Dinna be brothers,” 
he. “We mun make a licht, for surely 
this was the spot we was led ta!” 

His half-frozen fingers found a few 
matches in one pocket, and the stump 
of a tallow candle, treasured for some 
emergency; and in another moment 
came a fumbling scratch, a line of 
sparks, and the candle flame burned 
dimly—for the instant more intensify- 
ing the surrounding blackness than il- 
luminating it, but bringing ease to the 
heart. 


heart, under the 


afeared, said 


“Tf de watchman sees de glim, we'll 
be “pinched,” whispered the hoarse 
voice of the tramp. 

“We'll na have to gang awa’,” said 
Solemn Peter, “till the morn! ’Tis a 
braw shelter, lads, the Lord ha’ gi’en 
us!” 

He raised the candle end on high and 
the three looked about them. 

In the old barn some straw yet re- 
mained—a tumbled heap being piled in 
a far corner and offering material for 
rude bedding. From the rafters over- 
head hung gray cobwebs, tattered ban- 
ners of the empty years, waving slightly 
as the north wind shook the rickety 
building. A rusty peg upheld a worn 
and useless set of harness, the leather 
rotten and mildewed. There was also 
a broken box or two and a few rusty 
tools belonging to the lumber yard; and 
away behind the straw pile a large 
bundle of rags. Otherwise—nothing! 
Nothing but the sound of the three men 
shuffling about and the distant voices 
of the river craft. 

“Queer berth this, mate,” said the 
sailor, who was the youngest of the 
three. “A poor haven, but better than 
none. Oh, God, I wisht I was in 
Hawaii again, where it’s hot!” 

“Youse needn’t holler about yer trav- 
els an’ yer wishes,” said the tramp. 
“We all got wishes, but here we are, 
an’ it’s a damn’ sight better’n a park 
bench!” 

Solemn Peter had set his light upon 
one of the broken packing boxes and 
found a seat beside it, his knees drawn 
up to his chin, his eyes closed, and his 
body rocking slightly back and forth. 

“Oh, Lord!” he said as if in a trance, 
“we ha’ to thank Thee for the bra’ 
shelter Thou hast led us ta. Protect 
Thou Thy servants the nicht, an’ leave 


” 


’ 


them rest in peace—— 
His voice died away, but the sway- 


ing of his body went on, and so did 
The tramp 


the movement of his lips. 
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drew the sailor over close beside the 
pile of straw and whispered to him. 

“Do yer know de feller?” 

“What? Him?” asked the sailor, 
with a thumb pointing at Solemn Peter. 
“No, matey, I don’t know him!” 

“What made yer come along of 
him?” demanded the tramp. 

“T don’t know,” said the sailor, “un- 
less ‘twas you. What made you?” 

The tramp looked greedily at the 
swaying figure with its closed eyes and 
moving lips, and then dropped his voice 
to a barely audible wheeze. 

“He’s got somet’ing on him!” he said 
fiercely. 

“How’d 
sailor. 

“Ain’t yer noticed de way he puts 
his hand inside his coat?” panted the 
other. 

“God!” said the sailor. 
tis, we'll git it!” 

The tramp gesticulated and grim- 
aced, admonishing caution. 

The sailor nodded and _ noiselessly 
picked up one of the ancient and rusty 
tools—a broken iron bar it was—and 
the two crept cautiously across the 
floor. The man raised his weapon. 

Suddenly from behind him came a 
that rent the air; the iron 

clattering from his _terror- 
stricken hands. 

“God stop you!” a voice shrilled, high 


’ 


you know?” doubted the 


“Drink? If 


shriek 
dropped 


and piercing. 
he instant, the tramp and the 
hirled about, and Peter 
feet, accidentally overturn- 
ing and extinguishing the light. For 
a moment there followed utter darkness 
and a_ paralyzed the 
tramp broke. 
What was dat?” he said. 
“If ye ask Him, He will tell* ye!” 
quavered Solemn Peter. “Fear not, 
brother, but help me mak’ a licht.” 
He found and struck another match, 
and th 


| 
Solemn 
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silence, which 


“Tesus ! 


tramp, recovering the candle 
end by the gleam, relit it and, together 


with Peter and the sailor, who had 
fallen on his knees, stared at the straw 
pile. Behind it the bundle of rags 
came alive, and from its midst appeared 
—a woman. 

Her face, though young, ‘was pale 
with a terrible pallor, and around it 
glowed a halo of fiery red hair. She 
was slightly raised on one elbow, and 
with the other hand pointed an accus- 
ing finger, under which the tramp and 
the sailor quailed. 

“Holy Mother! 
the tramp. 

“Swing me if it ain’t!” exclaimed the 
sailor, as he scrambled to his feet. 

Solemn Peter, holding his light aloft, 
advanced slowly toward the straw pile 
and blinked and peered at her. The 
woman had sunk back into her sorry 
bed, and a strange sense of expectancy 
had crept over the group. It was as 
if the three men had suddenly become 
conscious of some unsuspected Pres- 
ence sharing the barren shelter—some- 
thing portentous and inchoate—some- 
thing which underreached even the 
fundamentals of hunger and cold and 
want. Solemn Peter’s hand shook as 
he held the light, and, for no seem- 
ing reason, the sailor, with a clammy 
hand, wiped off the leer that had sprung 
to his lips at sight of her. The tramp 
continued to stand stock-still, his mouth 
agape. 


“Who are ye, 


A woman!” gasped 


woman?” asked Sol- 


emn Peter. 


For a moment. there came no answer 


Chen the 
and from the white lips issued a low 


woman’s head stirred a trifle, 


moan. 
“She’s sick!” said the tramp, finding 
speech at length. 
“Can ye no 
Peter again. 


said 
the 
he 


answer, woman ?” 
Then he turned to 
sailor. “Do ye ken who she is?” 
asked. 

The sailor shook his head and spat, 
his face unsmiling. 

“Not me!” he said in a 


low tone. 
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“Poor critter—she looks like a straight 
one. How d’yer suppose she come to 
this ?” 

His gesture expressed the complete- 
ness of her disaster. 

“We mun lairn aboot that,” replied 
Peter firmly, and turned back to the 
almost unconscious woman. 

“Lassie,” he said, “will ye no tell us 
what ails ye? We'll do ye no harm, 
but befriend ye!” 

His voice was wonderfully gentle, 
as when, long ago, he would coax one 
of his flock. The woman made an 
effort. Painfully she raised herself on 
her elbow again and, fumbling in her 
shawl, unwrapped something which she 
treasured there, showing it to them 
dumbly for an instant. 

It was a baby! 

Then, in electrified silence. there 
surged over the three men an inartic- 
ulate understanding of the mystery 
which they had sensed. She lay back 
again, silently, her child held close. 

“My God!” said the sailor. 

“Jesus!” said-the tramp, and for 
some reason but dimly understood, he 
took off his greasy hat. 

Solemn Peter’s voice 
spoke again: 

“Woman, woman! 
lain here alone?” 

Her white lips barely formed the 
“T don’t 


shook as he 


How long ha’ ye 


words as she answered him: 
know.” 

“AY e, dearie me!” said Solemn Peter. 
“That’s bad—that’s bad !”’ 

“T wisht I had died,” said she. 

“But ha’ ye no other place to go?’ 
asked Peter. 

“No,” said the woman. 

“But ye mun now!” cried Peter 
wildly. “We mun do _ something— 
some one mun call help!” 

At this the woman. stirred 
groaned. 

“No, no!” she muttered. 

The tramp seized old Peter by the 
sleeve. 


verra 


, 


and 


_ulous 


“Nix on dat!” said he. “Dey’d bring 7 
de cops. De perlice, yer know—well, 
dey may have somet’ing on her. Of 
she’d have went to a hospital first off, 
She’s scared of de’ aut’orities—take it 
from me—an’ as for de rest of us— 
why, I ain’t so anxious to see de cops 
meself—nor any of us ain’t, I guess! 
Don’t go for de cops!” 

“He’s right!” added the sailor in a 
hoarse whisper. ‘We don’t want no 
cops!” 

“But what shall we do, mon?” said 
Solemn Peter bewilderedly. Then he 
closed his and raised his trem- 
old voice. “Oh, Lord, Father 
in heaven,” he prayed, “oh, Christ our 
Lord, show Thy servant the way!” 

Suddenly the woman roused herself 
with a terrible effort, tragic to behold. 

“Don't say that name!” she panted. 
“Don’t you call on that Christ! There 
ain’t no Christ! I know! It’s all a 
lie, to trick folks! Ain’t I a example? 
I was brought up to believe that stuff, 
an’ I did believe it till after me and 
Jim got spliced. And then, first thing, 
the cops sees Jim’s name at the license 
bureau! Why, he’d been living straight 
for a year, but they pinched him on 
that old charge—when we was doing 
our best. I was believing him and pray- 
ing for him to get his chance—and Jim 
was workin’—and then that’s the trick 
your good Christ done me! Let Jim 


get pinched, and me with the kid com- 
sis 


eyes 


in 

She lay back, sobbing. Solemn Peter 
turned his dim, inquiring eyes upon the 
sailor and the tramp. 

“What does she mean?” he asked. 

“Slick Jim,’ she’s talkin’ of,” said 
the tramp. “I heard about it. He'd 
quit his game an’ got married an’ went 
to woik. Dis must be de goil. He’s 
on de Island now, for a job he done 
over four years ago.” 

“How strange is the justice o’ man!” 
“God help us!” 
Again the woman stirred. 


said Solemn Peter. 














“Don’t!” she wailed. “I can’t bear 
it! I prayed all day, but the landlord 
turned me out, jest the same! And 
Jim comin’ off the Island to-morrow— 
on Christmas! His Birthday! If He 
was real, He’d have left me be till Jim 
got out. Curse Him, I say, and all 
them that spreads His lies!” 

“Woman, woman, ye are ill and mad 
wi’ yer troubles!” cried Solemn Peter. 
“Hush what ye say!” 

But the woman would not hush. 

“Can you do anything for me?” she 
questioned fiercely. “Can your WNo! 
Or for the kid? Not a thing! And 
you know it. Go off and leave me die 
in peace 

Utterly exhausted, she lay back, so 
white that Solemn Peter almost feared 
she would not speak again. The tramp 
was moving about excitedly. 

“Dat’s all true,” he broke out. 
ain’t no One up dere to help us! 
don’t He help us, if He’s dere?” 

“Yer got it right!” said the sailor, 
with a string of oaths. “If there was 
any one up above to look after folks, 
He wouldn’t leave three helpless men 
standing here and see a woman croak 
for want of a few dollars! Why, if 
we could only pull through this for 
a few days, some way, I could get 


“e 


“Der 
Why 


work—I c’n work good. Some of youse 
could find her man. Somethin’ might 
turn up! Why don’t yer God help us 
out, old man? Cause He’s a lie, like 
she said !”” 

Something struggled fiercely in Sol- 
emn Peter’s breast, as if the accumu- 


lation of his years of faith must break 
his frail body in twain with its strength 
and power. His face shone strangely, 
and the agonizing tears of the very 
old gathered in his eyes and ran down 
his furrowed cheeks. 

“He is no lie, but Truth!” said Sol- 
emn Peter. “Though He asks sacri- 
fiece, yet ye shall not be tried too far. 
Nothin’, nothin’ can happen onless ye 
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T’'ll try an’ 





Ye mun believe! 


” 


believe! 
show ye 

“All right, then, show us,” snarled 
the sailor, “if yer can show us! We 
c’uld use a little faith—we ain’t got 
nothin’ else!” 

Without speaking, Solemn Peter 
went over close to the straw pile, his 
gnarled hands folded upon his bosom, 
and knelt down before the woman who 
lay there still as death, only her dull 
eyes showing life. A strange silence 
crept over the group, and instinctively 
the two men standing behind him be- 
came motionless, observing him intently. 
Solemn Peter closed his eyes and lifted 
his thin face to the cobwebbed ceiling 
of that freezing place, and his lips 
moved while his body swayed, his soul 
entranced, uplifted. 

“Great Shepherd, Who art surely 
there above us,” he said, the words fall- 
ing clear and compelling, “make these 
unbelievers ta believe! They be poor 
an’ ignorant, God, an’ in great priva- 
tions, an’ they ha’ never tended sheep, 
on the bonny wide hills alone wi’ Thee, 
blame them overmuch for 
doubtin’. They be but blind children, 
an’ trouble ha’ made them unable ta 
bring faith out of their ain hearts. 
They need ta see Thy gifts, O God, so 
show a sign—a clear sign an’ a miracle 
that they can understand. And so they 
Thee!” 

Here Solemn Peter paused and, with 
the lamb, still in 
its wrappings, slowly from the warmth 
of his breast and reverently held it up 





, 


so dinna 


will come ta 


his eves closed, drew 


on high. 

“T’ll no ask Ye ta perform a miracle 
wi’out makin’ a wee sacrifice masel’, O 
Lord!” he went on, his face transfig- 
ured. “Here, O God, is the wee lambie 
I bought ta comfort masel’ wi’, an’ here 
we auld 
enough in our ain poor way—an’ here 


are—three men an’ wise 


in a stable this holy nicht lies a woman 


wi’ a bairn! Think o’ Thy ain birth 
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in the stable at Bethlehem an’ accept 
my poor lambie which I lay at the feet 
of this child, an’ in Thy mercy gi’e us 
a sign that Thou heedest, so these souls 
may come ta Thee an’ the comfort of 
Thy faith. Amen.” 

Still in his trance, Solemn Peter 
opened his eyes, from which there 
blazed a strange light, and began fum- 
bling with the string of the parcel. 
Very slowly it came undone. One by 
one the wrappings were discarded, and 
his audience, trembling they scarce 
knew why, watched him breathlessly. 
At last appeared the white worsted head 
of the toy, and the blue ribbon about 
its neck. And then—and then—this 
was strange—there was a milk-white 
lamb, but it was no longer Peter’s lamb, 
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but a wonderful creature that could 
bleat and walk and wag its head and 
tail. Slipped under the blue ribbon 
was a small white envélope, from 
which, with shaking fingers, Solemn 
Peter drew forth something yellow— 
and held it out toward the light. 

It was a fifty-dollar bill! 

Solemn Peter arose to his feet with 
a shout. 

“The Lamb o’ God is wi’ us!” he 
cried. “The holy Lamb o’ God has 
made a miracle! Christ is everywhere! 
Oh, I told ye! I told ye!” 


“So it’s true!’ said the © sailor 
hoarsely. 

“Jesus!” said the tramp. 

“Dear Christ!” said the woman 
faintly. 
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H © lives in filth, poor, dirty little knave, 
And never is he clean this side the grave. 

But, oh, what worlds of wonder he lives in! 

Making black dust clouds deftly fly and spin. 


Close to the sky he sits to count the stars; 

Sees the great planets in tumultuous wars; 
Learns the smug speech of spiders and their young, 
And everything that has a hidden tongue. 


Often, when his 


\ lump of rags 
His 


heart le ips: 


Old women’s pockets with 


small, 
blown upward by the 


“Buried 


sooty besoms find 


treasure ! M 


a secret fol 


Excellent people, warming gouty toes, 
Do you think ever of his frozen nose, 
His tousled hair, his scratched and bleeding knees? 
The sun’s the only fire he ever sees! 


q Tommy, oh, Tommy, a good lad like you 

Will some day be transported in the blue 

To a clean, watered, and most verdant place, 

Where kindly cherubim will wash your face! 
LAURA 
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OU are going to refuse it?” 
Naomi Jackson nodded. 
“Well, I must say you’ve got 


Y 


nerve! I couldn’t do it.” Clare Em- 
mons stared at her friend, wonder and 
a little awe in her dark eyes. 

“Why should: I take it? It isn’t 
nearly so good a part as the one [ 
turned down in ‘The Best of Friends.’ ” 

“No; but that was September. This 
is February.” 

“All the more reason. If I’m to give 
up now, I’d better have done it then 
—when I was about five hundred dol- 
lars richer than I am now.” Then, see- 
ing that her reference to her dwindling 
finances had brought a worried frown 
to the face of her companion, who had 
also been some hundreds richer in Sep- 
“There’s 


tember, Naomi Went on: 

nothing in playing on the road—you 
know that. I did it for four years, and 
you've done it for six, and look at us! 
We're just as much outsiders in’ the 
real theatrical game—the Broadway 
gafne—as if we’d never spoken a line 


on the stage.” 

“That’s just it!” Clare exclaimed. 
“We're outsiders. That’s why we can’t 
break’ in.” . 

“Exactly. We can’t break in because 
we're outsiders, and we’re outsiders be- 
cause we can’t break in.” 


“Well, then,” said Clare dejectedly. 


i The Saving 


Sense 


By Adele Luehrmann 


Author of “Love and the Rules,” “The Ghost of 


Yesterday,’ etc. 


Naomi had risen and was moving 
restlessly about the dingy boarding- 
house room that she and Clare called 
home. Her face was troubled. She 
was beginning now to regret keenly 
having persuaded Clare to hold out for 
a New York engagement, as she her- 
self had determined to do. Not that 
she had actually persuaded her, but 
Naomi was too clear seeing and too 
honest not to admit to herself that hers 
was the stronger nature and that she 
could hardly speak or act without in- 
fluencing her comrade, and to her that 
fact constituted a responsibility. In- 
stead of being irritated with Clare sim- 
ply for being what she was, she was 
annoyed with herself for not having 
understood her better—for, in short, 
not having known her as well in the 
fall as she did now. 

But in the constant rush and excite- 
ment of the summer stock company in 
which they had met, with the preoccu- 
pation of learning new parts and pre- 
paring new costumes, there had been 
no opportunity for such mutual ap- 
praisal as five months of enforced and 
discouraging idleness had. brought. 
Clare, busy and with a salary coming 
in regularly, ardently indorsing the sug- 


gestion to “stick out for New York” 


in the fall, was a very different person 
from Clare out of a job, doling out 
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tremblingly each week from her pre- 
cious hoardings, the few dollars that 
paid for her bread and bed. 

Besides, Naomi had come to realize 
that “the road,” with all its depressing 
second-rateness that in the end got you 
nowhere, was not really distasteful to 
Clare. With a vanity easily flattered 
and ambitions easily satisfied, she loved 
the small sensations that her looks and 
style created in provincial hotels, the 
glowing tributes to her beauty and tal- 
ent in the local papers that nobody read 
except “the company.” And she liked 
the company, the doings and chatterings 
of the tiny, ill-assorted community. 
Above all, she enjoyed the temporary 
enhancement of her natural comeliness 
by the stage lights and by the make-up 
and the handsome gowns she wore; and 
she reveled in her brief metamorphosis 
into a more beautiful, charming, witty, 
and important person than she could 
ever be herself. In a word, she had 
been born for her profession. 

“T don’t see why you ever went on 
the stage, feeling about it the way you 
do,” she sfid suddenly, and Naomi, lost 
in her thoughts, gave a start. It was 
as if Clare had been reading her mind. 
But of course Clare had not. It was 
only that, while Naomi had been learn- 
ing so much about her, she had also 
learned a little about Naomi. 

“T went on the stage, my dear—as 
I’ve told you a hundred times 
in my home down South we were long 
on family and short on everything else, 
and when my father’s death removed 
the last obstacle to my plebeian ten- 
dency to ‘do something’- also the last 
shreds of an income—I looked the 
landscape o’er and decided that the 
stage was the best bet for any girl 
who didn’t squint and could speak 
above a whisper. And here I am.” 

She halted her aimless roving of the 
room before the rocking-chair in which 
Clare’s plump form was reclining. 

“But I know something now that I 


because 


didn’t know when I started: The stage 
is a good profession only for those on 
top, and the top is New York.” 

“Goodness, didn’t you always know 
that?” asked Clare. 

“About New York? Yes. But I 
had it doped out wrong. I thought you 
had to get your experience on the road 
—get the rough edges rubbed off—be- 
fore you were good enough for Broad- 
way. Now I know better. You've got 
to learn to act with all Broadway 
watching you or they’ll never feel sure, 
you know. If you’re wise, you'll say 
your first ‘Madame, the machine is 
waiting,’ with a whole raft of man- 
agers sitting out front. They’ll de- 
spise you, othewise. Road actors have 
no ‘class,’ you know. Isn’t that so?” 

Clare Emmons did not answer the 
question. She had heard all this be- 
fore. 

“What will you do #€ you don’t get 
a chance in New York?” she asked 
practically. 

Naomi turned away with a light 
shrug. 

“Oh, don’t have to think of that— 
just yet.” 

“But what will you do, Naomi?” 
Clare insisted. 

“Oh—-something else, I guess.’ 

“Go on the road again, you mean?” 

“No—oh, no!” came the emphatic 
“That’s worse than a waste of 
sort of 


’ 


reply. 


time. I mean some other 


work.” 


“Leave the stage!’ Clare sat up like 
a startled hound. 

“Um-hum.” The assent was all but 
inaudible. 

“Naomi!” 

Clare rose, her tall, ripe figure stiff- 
ening with alarm. 

“You don’t mean that!” she cried. 
“You can’t!’ She stared at her com- 
panion’s back. “Do you?” she faltered 
anxiously then. 

Naomi turned and fixed her blue eyes 
her friend. She was 


squarely on 
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shorter than the latter by several inches, 
and was slenderly, almost slightly built, 
but for all her apparent frailness, she 
was by far the more dominant per- 
sonality. 

“Yes, 
it, Clare.’ 

“Oh,” murmured the other, too as- 
tonished to say anything more. Then, 
recovering from the shock, she burst 
out stormily: “Is that what I’ve been 
hanging on here all these awful months 
for? To give up everything in the 
end? Is that what you think?” 

“No. I didn’t mean you, Clare. I 
meant myself.” 

“Oh,” Clare murmured again. “And 
what about me? What am I to do?” 

Naomi raised her slim hands to her 


she said quietly, “I do mean 


, 


companion’s shoulders. 

“I’m so sorry about everything,” she 
said. “But I didn’t understand until 
to-day just how you feel. I thought 
you felt about it all as I do—that it 
isn’t worth while going on unless we 
can start over—start right.” 

“Lots of people who’ve played on 
the road get into New York,” said 
Clare defensively. 

“Yes, men.” 

“Women, too.’ 

“Yes, when they’re forty and it’s too 
late to do them any good.” 

“No, before—while they’re young,” 
insisted Clare. 


, 


But how do they do it? 


through pull or the way we’re 


es! know. 
Eithe 
trying to do it—just staying here and 
sitting tight.” 

Clare frowned. 

“No. By having some manager see 
them somewhere.” 

“A chance in a million,” declared 
Naomi. “But that’s all right, Clare. 
I don’t want to influence you. Acting 
is worth you under almost 
any conditions, isn’t it?” 

“I can’t imagine giving it up,” an- 
swered Clare with a little frightened 
catch of her breath. 


while to 


“Well, you shan’t. It'll be easy 
enough for you to get something. I 
told Mrs. Holbert we wouldn’t consider 
anything but New York, because I 
thought it was no use having her send 
for us for what we didn’t want. But 
you’ve only to say a word to her. She 
likes you, and she knows what you 
can do. Why not go there this morn- 
ing?’ she suggested, as she turned 
away and began again to wander rest- 
lessly about. 

Clare watched her for a while in 
silence. 

“What will you do?” she asked at 
last. 

Naomi gave a shrug. 

“Oh, I’ve not changed my mind. My 
opinion is just the same as it was last 
summer, and last winter, too, when I 
was living at cheap hotels, washing my 
stockings in my bowl, and saving money 
any other way I could to get this 
chance. But you see, Clare, I don’t 
feel about the stage as you do. With 
me, it’s New York or nothing. Aut 
Cesar aut. nihil.” 

“What ?” 

“That’s Latin,” said Naomi. “It 
means, ‘Either Czsar or nothing’—first 
or nothing. My grandfather used to 
say it.” She laughed reminiscently. 
“He used to yell it at his jockeys dur- 
ing a horse race. They thought he was 
swearing.” 

“Miss Jackson! 
son!” 

\ prolonged whoop swept through 
the house from somewhere below, and 
Naomi sprang to the door. 

“Telepho-o-ne !” 

“Coming!” 

Left alone, Clare Emmons stood a 
moment listening to the patter of Na- 
omi’s light feet down the stairs, while 
she speculated as to the identity of the 
person at the other end of the telephone 
wire. They had few friends in New 
York. Most of theatrical ac- 
quaintances had long since departed 


Oh—Miss Ja-a-ck- 


their 
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with various traveling companies, and 
of people not connected with their pro- 
fession, they knew hardly one. But 
the call might be from a theatrical 
agency, and it was that possibility that 
held Clare’s attention. However, with 
a pessimism derived from the failure of 
many fair hopes, she decided that even 
if it were business, it would turn out 
to be nothing in the end and, moving 
over to the bureau, she began to pre- 
pare herself for her visit to Mrs. Hol- 
bert. 

Mrs. Holbert was the agent on whom 
they chiefly banked. Not only was she 
influential with some of the leading 
managers, but she had seemed to take 
a personal interest in the two girls, and 
while not very éncouraging as to their 
desire for a metropolitan appearance, 
she had assured them again and again 
that she could place them.if they would 
consent to go on the road. 

Well, Clare didn’t care where she 
went, as long as she went to work. She 
would like to play in New York, of 
course, and hoped to some day—as 
every one did; but it didn’t mean 
everything to her, as it did to Naomi. 
And right now she would be glad to 
get away. She hated the place. She 
hated the house she lived in. She hated 
that room. 

She turned and looked it over scorn- 
fully. The furniture old-fash- 
ioned and shabby; the carpet was worn; 
the walls faded soiled. lo 
be sure, it attractive 
fortable as hotel 
she was likely to occupy, but what did 
your room matter when you were work- 
ing? Your life then was in the theater. 

She had taken down her hair, ar- 
ranged hastily for breakfast, and now, 
as she began to brush it, she again 
heard running steps on the stairs. 
What was Naomi running up for? You 
ran down, of course, so as not to keep 
people waiting at the phone, but 

The door burst open. 


was 
were and 
was as and com 


many of the rooms 


“Oh, Clare, help me!” Naomi panted, _ 
“T’ve got to hurry! I’m to see Fleck 
—as soon as I can get there!” 

“Fleck !” 

Clare gasped the name. And, indeed, 
it was a name to be gasped, for Martin 
Fleck was one of the magnates of the 
theater. 

“Tt’s for Molly—in ‘Molly o’ Mine’ 
—the revival—here, in New York!” 

At this announcement, Clare had no 
breath for speech. With the hairbrush 
outstretched in one petrified hand, she 
stood and gaped dazedly. For “Molly 
o’ Mine” was a famous play. It had 
run two full years in New York, and 
a dozen companies had borne it to every 
nook and cranny of thas country, to say 
nothing of England and Australia. And 
its leading part, Molly, had started 
more than one of her impersonators 
on a soaring career. That it was be- 
ing hastily revived in order to fill in 
an unexpected vacancy in one of 
Fleck’s theaters Clare had read in the 
papers—read of it as of something as 
remote from her as an event in Mars. 

Ripping off her clothes and snatching 
at others with which to replace them, 
Naomi panted on: 

“Mrs. Holbert said she talked Fleck 
blue in the face about me—told him 
I was just the type and she knew I 
could do it. So he said he’d try me. 
They’re in a hole 


rehearsing 


The girl who has 
she'd played it be- 


ran off the other day 


been 
fore somewhere 
and got married.” 

“Heavens, what a fool!” said Clare. 

“Thank goodness for it!” laughed 
Naomi excitedly. “Oh, Clare, do you 
think I can do it?” 

“You can do it, if you get it,” said 
Clare. “Anybody that can act at all 
can play it. You can’t kill it.” 

“They’ve tried everybody, Mrs. Hol- 
bert It just happens that they 
can’t get hold of anybody that’s played 
I thought every blonde un- 


Says. 


it before. 
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der forty had played it, but me. Oh, 
Clare, where are my clean spats ?” 

“Do your hair. I'll hunt ’em,” said 
the practical Clare. 

“Thank goodness, I’ve seen the play 
and know what the part’s like! That'll 
help some. If only Fleck thinks I’m 
the type! It all depends on that, Mrs. 
Holbert said.” 

At last she was ready. For an anx- 
ious moment, she lingered before the 
mirror studying her reflection. She 
made a charming picture in her simple, 
well-cut tailored suit, high white spats, 
and soft dark furs. A rim of fur on 
her small hat threw into relief the 
brightness of her hair and the fairness 
of her skin. Her cheeks were aglow 
with excitement; her blue eyes were 


’ 


shining. 

“T never saw you look better,” an- 
nounced Clare, after a calm, critical 
survey. 

Naomi threw her arms around her. 

“Oh, Clare,” she begged, “pray for 
me!” 

The lair of the great manager was 
but a dozen blocks away—no one knew 
where better than Naomi Jackson—but 
she had never been to it, had never ap- 
proached even its outermost portal. To 
attempt to “see’”’ Fleck on one’s own ini- 
tiative was a futility that only a novice 
would contemplate. Now, with an open 
the form of a letter 
Holbert, which she had stopped 


sesame in from 
Mrs 
on t penetrated 


1 
Li | 


way to secure, 


ugust presence with astonishing 
ind rapidity. 

k rose when entered, and 
gave her Short 
and obese, he appeared to be the mild- 
est of men, unless one concentrated 
one’s attention on his eyes; in which 
case One straightened oneself automat- 
ically and hoped one would get out 
alive. 

He did not ask Naomi to sit down; 
apparently there was no time for that. 
And he did not inquire about her pre- 


she 
a courteous greeting. 
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vious career; doubtless he had heard 
it from Mrs. Holbert. He merely 
looked at her for half a minute, up 
and down and around and across; then 
asked his one question: 

“Have you a good Irish brogue?”’ 

“Yes,” said Naomi. 

“The company is rehearsing this 
morning at the Siddons Theater. Re- 
port there to Mr. Vaughan, the direc- 
tor. If your reading of the part is sat- 
isfactory to him, I will engage you.” 

Naomi’s heart turnéd over. She 
thought she ought to say something, but 
not a sound would come. Evidently 
none was expected by Fleck. He 
touched a button on his desk, and in- 
stantly, as it seemed to Naomi, a girl 
appeared at the door. 

“Give Miss Jackson a letter to Mr. 
Vaughan. She is to rehearse Molly.” 

Naomi saw the girl nod her head 
and disappear, and then she found her- 
self outside the room, too, following 
the girl. She could not have told just 
how she had got there. Probably Mr. 
Fleck had touched another button. 

The director, Vaughan, she found an 
entirely different sort of man. He was 
long and lean, and though he also 
looked her over in silence after reading 
the note she brought, he did it with a 
dreamy gaze that seemed to see noth- 
ing. Providing her with a typewritten 
part, well-thumbed and pencil-marked, 
he bade her look it over, and returned 
to the ref scene which 
ber arrival had interrupted. That fin- 
ished, however, she heard him call out: 
“First act!’ and knew that her ordeal 
had begun. 

Tnstantly she became calm and clear- 
headed. 

“Tt’s up to you—just up to you,” she 
said to herself. ‘This is the chance of 
your life. You'll never get another like 
it. It’s a chance in a million.” 

And all through the hour that fol- 
lowed, she could hear those phrases re- 


1earsal of the 


, 
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peating themselves, over and over, beat- 
ing a sort of tattoo at the back of her 
head.. 

With one or two exceptions, her com- 
panions seemed perfectly at home in 
their parts; no doubt they had played 
them before. And she could see their 
eyes watching her, some sympathet- 
ically, others coldly, but all critically. 
It was an ordeal indeed, and when, 
after the crucial scene in the third act, 
she heard Vaughan’s verdict, fervent 
and eloquent of his own relief, “You'll 
do, thank God!” tears rushed to her 
eyes, and she was thankful that he at 
once called a recess for lunch and left 
her for several minutes to speak to 
some of the others before they hurried 
away. When he returned, she had re- 
gained her composure. 

He. ran through her part with her, 
instructing her about various small 
points—where to wait for laughs, tricks 
of emphasis and pause, scores of small, 
external things, vital, but easily learned. 

“Quick study?” he asked then. 
“You’ve only five days, you know. You 
ought to get up in the part just as fast 
as you can, so as to be easy for the 
opening. You see, everybody else is so 
easy. Too darned easy, some of ’em,” 
he added complainingly. 

“T’ll be letter perfect to-morrow,” 
she promised. 

“Good! The dressing is nothing, of 
the simplest things.” - 
nodded. She had already 


what she 


course 
She 


cided 


de- 
would wear. Chere 
were things she had _ that 
perfectly. Luckily Molly was an Irish 
immigrant, not a millionaire’s daughter. 


would do 


“I’m going over to the office now. If 
you'll come along, you can get your 
contract,” suggested the director. 

She assented, and they left the the- 
ater together. 

“There’s no danger of you eloping 


on us before the opening, is there?’ 
Vaughan asked jestingly as they turned 
into Broadway. ‘‘Wasn’t that the darn- 
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edest thing?” he went on. “Do you 
know Audrey Leigh ?” 

“No,” said Naomi. 

She might have added that she had 
never even heard of her until that 
morning, when Mrs. Holbert had told 
her it was Audrey Leigh she was to 
replace. 

“Well, she was the best Molly of 
them all—bar none. And it was the 
first part she had ever played. She 
came to me as an amateur, with a letter 
from somebody or other, and I saw the 
minute I looked at her that she was 
Molly. So I tried her in the part, and 
we sent her out in one of the road 
companies. She made a great hit. And 
she was just a kid—seventeen. She's 
only nineteen now. But she’s no ac- 
tress. We tried her out in one or two 
things this season and she fell down 
badly. But she is Molly—that is, the 
surface Molly. She has none of Molly's 
strength of character—unfortunately.” 

The slight pause before the final word 
and something in the emphasis he gave 
it made Naomi glance up at him in- 
voluntarily. 

He shrugged his thin shoulders. 

“Oh, she’s a good sort, in a way— 
means well, and all that. But she’s— 
well, she’s flighty and—too attractive 
for her own good. I’m glad she mar- 
ried. Best thing she could have done. 
Of course, it.was very ungrateful to 
as she did, after 
But now that 


I’m darn’ glad it happened. 


leave us in the lurch 
all we’d done for her. 
it’s over, 
He’s a young business chap, with some 
money, I believe, and can take care of 
her. And that’s what she needs. I’m 
glad she’s married. I only hope it 
lasts. Ah, here we are!” ’ 

The matter of Naomi’s contract was 
arranged with the ease and celerity 
characteristic of the Fleck system, and 
she presently found herself back in the 
street, hugging her hand bag, in whith 
con- 


reposed the precious paper. A 
tract with Fleck! She must make her- 
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self believe it! That the salary named 
was the largest she had ever received 
was a detail to which she gave not a 
moment’s thought. 

Her body seemed curiously light ; she 
felt as if she were skimming over the 
sidewalk. Yet only yesterday her feet 
had had to drag her over that same 
course. And many, many times in the 
past month they had refused to do even 
that. There had been days when the 
sights and sounds of the district had 
sickened her, and she had turned for 
relief toward Fifth Avenue or the 
Park. How she had loathed the vulgar 
flamboyance of the electric signs, the 
iperlatives of the posters, the 
flesh that 
the mock 


silly 
everywhere 
met het that 
strove in vain to hide discouragement 


female 


painted 


eye, gayety 
and failure! 

But now everything 
A walk up Broadway had be- 
come a thrilling affair. And it was 
Broadway! It was New York! And 
she, this girl with a Fleck contract in 
her bag, was Naomj Jackson! 

A clock in a window that she passed 
that the was not 
in wonder, as it 


was trans- 


formed. 


her world 
standing still 
seemed to her it must be, and she re- 
turned to the theater for the afternoon 
That over, she went home 


warned 
almost 


rehearsal. 
to Cla <. 


had 


perfect. If it 


d 
couldn’t believe it! She gaped 
contract; then gloated over it. She 
hugged Naomi, and they laughed and 
cried together. 

And after dinner, which 
could eat, Clare heard Naomi’s 
and “cued” her untiringly until long 
after midnight, when she ordered her 
to bed. And it 
day had Naomi’s theater trunk brought 
from the cellar, put it in order, re 
plenished the make-up box, planned and 


neither 
lines 


was Clare who next 


arranged for all the prosaic trifles that 
mean so much in comfort and con- 
venience. She became Naomi’s slave, 
thinking for her every instant, as ar- 
dently interested in all she did as if she 
were doing it for herself. 

That was the other side of Clare, 
the side Naomi had come to know and 
reverence during their strenuous stock 
season of the previous summer. 

The second day’s rehearsal went very 
well, the third better still, for she had 
discarded the script now and had be- 
gun to fit herself into her role. Vaughan 
was evidently at ease in his mind about 
the outcome; and Fleck, had 
shown himself for a terrifying half 
hour, had given a quick, satisfied nod 
to the at the termination of 
her most critical scene. At that blessed 
reassurance, the intense under 
she had been living relaxed a 
little, and that was 
tired. She that she had 
hardly slept for two nights. Well, to- 


who 


director 


strain 
which 
she 


she realized 


remembered 


night she could sleep! 

\s she let herself into her boarding 
house with her key, and the mingled 
odors of dinner, preparing in the 
kitchen below stairs, greeted her, she 
said to herself that as soon as she had 
eaten she would go to bed. She would 
go to bed and have a good, long sleep. 

Pausing before the hatrack in the 
hall, she head to 


ot he iyving on it 


dim bent he1 make 
out 


vere for het \ i figure 
ldenly appeared in the doorway of 


the parlor, and she glanced up 


- 
and 
saw a stranger, a very young girl with 
hair like a gold cloud and big, childish 
that looked as if she had been 
crying. 
“Miss 
inquiry. 
“Ves.” 
el Can |] 
“Certainly,” said Naomi, and as the 


eyes 


Jackson?” came in hesitating 


see you—a minute?” 


other at once stepped back into the 
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room, evidently to allow her to enter, 
she did so. 


vg | You don’t know who I am— 
do you?” faltered the girl. 





Naomi looked hard at her. Was it 
some one she ought to remember? 
After a moment of doubt she shook 
her head. 

“No, I don’t believe I do,” she an- 


swered. 

“I’m Audrey Leigh.” 

And then, before Naomi could speak, 
her visitor turned to a sofa standing 
beside the door, plumped herself upon 
it in a funny, childish way, and burst 


into tears. 
Dumfounded, Naomi could at first 
only stare at her as she sat there sob 


bing and groping for a handkerchief 
in the depths of a large, handsome 
brocade bag. She was expensively and 
elaborately dressed, too elaborately for 
her age and size, her present observer 
thought, for she little thing, 
smaller even than Naomi, or looked so 
on the cavernous old sofa. Extracting 
the handkerchief finally—a futile bit 
of diaphanous muslin—she began wip 
ing her tears away; then, looking up 
and finding Naomi seated at her side 
and sympathetically bent toward her, 
her eyes swam again and her under lip 


Was a 


trembled. 


“My—my husband has—left me,” she 
obbed. 

Naomi sat u t hment Left 
her They had not been married a 
week! 

“You—knew I was married, didn’t 
your” 

“yes.” 


“That was why they got you—for 
Molly.” 

“Yes, I know.” 

Audrey Leigh sigh that 
seemed to come from the soles of her 
high white shoes, and mopped her eyes 
again with her silly handkerchief, al 
ready soaked into a Naomi 
waited, expecting her to speak, but she 


heaved a 


wad. 
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said nothing. She merely folded her 
hands in her lap with a quaint little 
gesture of resignation and stared at 
the wall opposite, as if the simple spec- 
tacle of her woe were voluble. 

The pause had lengthened to awk- 
wardness when Naomi ended it. 

“I’m awfully sorry,” she said sooth- 
ingly. “If there is anything I can do 
for you——” 

“Oh, there is!” cried Audrey Leigh, 
thrusting out both hands in eager sup- 
plication. ‘Give me back my part!” 

Naomi almost laughed out. The re- 
was so absurdly blunt! Of 
had guessed her caller’s 
motive in coming—what else could have 
brought her ?—but that she should voice 
her preposterous hope without first feel- 


quest 


course she 


ing her way was too absurd, too child- 
ish. Naomi looked into the wide, be- 
seeching eyes and barely suppressed a 
smile. They had, she thought, so ex- 
actly the look of a child’s that has just 
demanded the moon. But of course she 
was only a child mentally—an unrea- 
soning, irresponsible child. That ex- 
plained everything. Nineteen, Mr. 
Vaughan had said she was, and she 
hardly looked that. Naomi had been 
just nineteen when she had begun her 
stage career four years before, and 
looking back to that time, she seemed 
while not irre- 


rate very young. 


to herself to have been, 


“4 
sponsible, at any 


“T don’t think you quite realiz hat 
ou are asking of 1 Miss Leigh,” 
he Lid gently 

Miss Leigh’s lower lip quivered with 

disappointment and she turned away. 


“I haven’t any right to ask you, I 
know,” she replied tremulously. “Mr. 
Vaughan said you had a contract.” 

“Mr. Vaughan? Oh—you’ve been to 
him?’ Naomi could not keep a sudden 
chill out of her voice. 

“Of course! I went there first,” said 
evidently as honest as 


Audrey Leigh, 
“But he said of course 


she was direct. 
he couldn’t give Molly back to me— 
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that you were engaged and were going 
to play it, and that was all there was 
He said I’d had my chance and 
and it served me 


to it. 
thrown it away, 
right.” 

Naomi drew a quick, unconscious 
sigh of relief at this announcement of 
the director’s flatfooted stand. 

“But he said,” Audrey Leigh went 
on, “that of course if you’d give the 
part up, he’d take me back—only he 
knew you wouldn't.” She flung out 
another appealing glance; heaved an 
abysmal sigh, and sat silent. 

And Naomi nothing 
‘hat was there to say? 

“You've only had the part two days,” 
\udrey began tentatively, after a long 
“Tt isn’t as if you’d been looking 


did. Mr. 


said either. 


wait. 
forward to playing it, as I 


Vaughan promised me, a year ago, that 


if the piece was ever done again in 
New York, I was to have Molly.” 

“Well, you did have her. Why 
didn’t you keep her?” said Naomi with 
a touch of impatience. 

“B-because I—I just had to marry 
didn’t want to 
him—yet Sut he had to go 
ago for a whole month, and he 


3ob, Miss Jackson. I 
marry 
to Chi 
said he wasn’t going to have me here 
a lot of other fellows buzzing 
And if I wanted to marry him, 
have to do it then or—give 
his ring and call it all off.” 
d her hands with a despait 
re just didn’t know z 


[ thought I’d let 


round. 
I'd just 


me minut 
Bob go, and the next minute I just 

uldn't! 
ful to leave the company like that, after 
all Mr. Vaughan had done for me, too. 
And I was crazy to play Molly again. 
I'd played her a whole season in the 
West, and Mr. Vaughan said it would 
to play her 


knew | I knew it was dread 


mean everything to me 
here ” ; 

She paused for breath, which she 
took with a childish gulp, and went on 


again: 


“But Bob said what good would it, 
do me to make a hit in Molly when 
I never could play any other part if I 
got it afterward. And I thought maybe 
that Vaughan had tried 
me in other parts, and I’ve never been 
good in anything but Molly. He'll tell 
you that.” 

Vaughan had told Naomi that, as she 
remembered very well. He had also 
told her that Audrey Leigh’s perform- 
ance of Molly had surpassed all others. 
She remembered that, too. 

“And he’ll never give me any other 
part—I know that. That’s why, if I 
don’t play Molly, I—I don’t know what 
I will do. I haven't money. I 
had to pawn my engagement ring to get 
back to New York. All I’ve got left 
now is five dollars and thirty-one cents. 
[I counted it while I was waiting for 
you.” 

“But your people? 

“T haven’t got any. 


was so.- Mr. 


any 


” 


Surely- 
My grandmother 
raised me and And _ her 
money was all gone before that. Our 
doctor paid my expenses at a dramatic 
I can’t ask him for any more.” 


” 


she’s dead. 


school. 
“But your husband—— 
30b Pitcher? I wouldn’t touch a 
nickel of his—if I starved!” 
There was such unexpected fierce- 
this declaration that Naomi 
the speaker with a new in- 


ness in 

studied 

terest 
“What made him leave you?” 
ked 

“Well” h fluttered 

through the childishly parted lips 
he didn’t exactly leave me. I 


she 


another sig out 
“he 
left 
him, too.”’ 

“You mean that you quarreled and 
just separated °” 

“Yes. It was all a mistake—from 
the start—a terrible mistake! It wasn’t 
a bit like I thought it would be! He 
like he was before! He 
mean to me, and he awful 
I hate him! I'll never forgive 
fool to marry him— 


wasn’t a bit 
was said 
things. 


him! I 


Was a 
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just a little fool, that’s what I was. 
But——” She broke off and looked up 
at Naomi with the light of a new idea 
in her glance. “But I guess you're glad 
I was.” 

The words took Naomi aback. They 
were so true. She winced as she re- 
membered Clare’s scornful “What a 
fool!” and her own laughing retort, 
“Thank goodness for it!’ She had 
been glad. Not of Audrey Leigh’s folly 
—Audrey Leigh herself had not meant 
that—but glad of the luck it had 
brought her. 

The visitor had risen. 
with her sudden vision of the truth, 
had come a realization of the absurdity 
She made a pathetic at- 


Apparently, 


of her hope. 
tempt to smile. 

“T don’t blame you for not giving 
me back the part. I don’t guess I’d do 
it either, if I was you,” she confessed 
with her rather startling candor. Then, 
“Good-by,” she said politely, and 
turned away. ; 

“Where 
asked, making 
ment to detain 

“Home- 

“Where do you live?” 

It struck Naomi suddenly that she 
was questioning her caller as uncere- 
moniously as she would a child; but 
before she could utter the apology that 
her lips, an answer came, 


are you going?’ Naomi 
an involuntary move- 
her. 


I guess.” 


sprang to 


spoken as readily, indeed, iS a child’s 

would have been 
“Tt’s a boarding house,” Audrey 
dS , - 


Leigh added, after giving the address. 

“You have friends, of course, if you 
should—need anything :”’ 

“You can’t live on your friends.” 

Naomi stared. There was something 
surprising, not so much in the reply 
itself, as in the matter-of-fact tone of 
it. It was exactly as if the words had 
been: “You can’t wear feathers in the 
rain.” Somehow she had not expected 
this girl to feel just that way about 
living on her friends. 


Ainslee’s 





“Well, good-by,” the latter repeated, 
again turning. 
“But your husband,” exclaimed 
Naomi arrestingly, “he’ll support you? 
He’s bound to, you know—legally.” 

“I wouldn’t let him!” Audrey 
Leigh’s head shot round again. “Do 
you think I’d take money from him 
when he don’t love me?” 

“Oh,” Naomi murmured inaudibly. 

Evidently her visitor was not as 
childish as she seemed. Apparently 
there were convictions, principles even, 
hidden away somewhere about her, 
Uneducated, uncultivated as she was, 
there was something rather—rather fine 
At any rate, the sentiment 
just was that Naomi 
thought fine. For her own list of the 
thoroughly despicable she headed with 
the women who were constantly shriek- 
ing, through the courts and newspapers 
of the land, for their right to the sup- 
port of men who loathed them. 

“He don’t love me,” insisted Audrey 
Leigh, as if the silence that had fol- 
lowed her previous statement had cast 
a doubt on it. “And I’d starve before 
I’d take a nickel of his! But I guess 
I won't starve,” she added, in a dif- 
ferent tone and with a little tremor of 
her lip. “No girl’ll ever have to starve 
as long as there’re any men left in the 
world. I learned that much being mar- 


about her. 


expressed one 


rie d, anyhow.” 

She made another’start for the door, 
and this time it was Naomi’s hands 
that stopped her. They wanted to 


shake her. 

“Don’t say such things!” she com- 
“Don’t you know that 
don’t mean 


manded hotly. 
it’s horrid—even if 
ed 
“But I do mean it,’ 
Leigh simply. There was 
ment or bitterness or any other emotion 
“Tt’s paying your 
And—what else 


you 


said Audrey 


no resent- 


apparent in her tone. 
way, anyhow, isn’t it? 


can I do?’ 
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Naomi’s grasp tightened on the small 
shoulders. . 

“Now listen to me,” she said. “You 
admit yourself that you’re not a very 
good actress. Then why keep on? 
Why not go into something else? 

“What?” 

“Why 

“What kind ?” 

Naomi looked into the big eyes, fixed 
To her surprise 


” 


some other kind of work.” 


expectantly on hers. 
their owner seemed open to conviction, 
even eager to be convinced. She 
showed, at any rate, none of Clare’s 
horror at the thought of giving up the 
stage. Still, as Naomi ran _ hastily 
through a list of occupations, she 
lighted upon nothing that seemed quite 
So she replied vaguely: 

Jh, there must be lots of things you 
could do.” 

The waiting eyes clouded with dis- 
appointment. 

“No, there’s not a thing I can do, 
Miss Jackson, except to stand behind 
a counter or be a waitress in a cheap 
restaurant. I’ve thought about it be- 
fore.” She dispiritedly. “I 
couldn’t make more than ten dollars a 
week at anything but the stage. And 
I couldn’t live on that. Well, maybe 
I could live on it,” she amended with 
her instinct for honesty, “but there 
wouldn’t be anything over for clothes.” 

Clothes! Pretty clothes! That 
het ak 3S, of thought 


ing again over the 


sighed 


Wads 
course, 


41 . 1 
thning rie 


d unsuitable 
ut the 
life would no doubt 


perhaps. 


means to satisfy that crav 
seem unbear- 
1 be unbearable, ind 
yet she was not altogether silly and 
She had her code, and she lived 
up to it. She was honest and fair and 
independent. She would not 
on her friends or accept her husband’s 
loveless bounty. But she had to live, 
and she had to have clothes. So what 
was she to do about it? If she could 
recapture the part of Molly and regain 


vain. 


sponge 


her place on the Fleck pay roll, her 
problem would be solved—for the pres- 
ent, atleast. If not—— 

Naomi’s shoulders hunched in a way 
they had when she was mentally un- 
comfortable. She searched the childish 
face before her. Would the girl really 
go to the extremity she had suggested ? 
Surely not. The tremor of her lips, 
the look in her eyes, had betrayed her 
inner reyulsion from the very thought 
of it. And yet there had been decision 
in her tone, a sort of resignation 

“If—if I should give you back the 
part,’’ Naomi burst out suddenly, “what 
good would it do you—in the end? If 
you couldn’t play the parts that were 
offered to you because you had made a 
hit in Molly, what good would it be 
to you to make the hit?” 

Audrey 
thoughtfully for a moment. 

“That’s what Bob said,” she admitted 
candidly. “But Mr. Vaughan said that 
if I made a hit as Molly in New York, 
there are plenty of fool managers that 
would give me parts whether I made 
good in them or not.” 


Leigh’s big eyes blinked 


The director's 
words were true, and she knew it. A 
“hit” in New York lodestone. 
That was why it was universally cov- 
eted. That was why the very thought 
[ her New York chance sick- 


Naomi was silenced. 


Was a 


of losing 
ened her 
didn’t expect you to give 
me,” Audrey 
Naomiu’s tré 


puzzled expression. ‘“‘] 


Leigh went 
ubled face 
well, I 


I knew 


with a 
well tell 
Mr. Vaughan said so, 
and I knew it anyhow. Nobody would. 
The reason I asked you—the reason I 
came——” She broke off for a mo- 
ment, and her glance shifted from 
Naomi’s face to her own hands, clasped 
round the cords of her absurdly sump- 
tuous bag. “I came just so I could 
know I had come, that I had asked you 
sure I’d 


guess I may as you 


you wouldn't. 


—afterward. So I could be 
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done the best I could—that I’d tried 
everything else—first.” 

Her meaning was plain, and again 
Naomi’s shoulders hunched 
themselves sharply. So the girl was 
serious; she had not only faced, but 
accepted, her horrible expedient. This 
visit was designed only to serve her 
later as a salve to her conscience, as 
proof that she had done the best she 
could. She had not done the best she 
could. There were dozens of ways out 
for her. But if she couldn’t see them, 
if they were closed’to her by the very 
laws of her nature, what then? Then, 
for her, they did not exist. To recover 
Molly was her one hope of escape. 

And Molly had been hers first; hers 
not through a sudden shifting of cir- 
cumstances, as it was Naomi’s, but be- 


sensitive 


cause she had been Vaughan’s choice. 
If all the others that had ever played 
the part had been available, it would 
still have gone to her. She had, in a 
sense, earned it. It had been hers by 
the right of her fitness for it—a sort 
of divine right. 

But against that right stood Naomi’s 
This was not disputed. She 
She had 
that 


legal one. 
would not have to fight for it. 
her contract—a Fleck contract; 
meant something, thank Heaven! 
She looked at the pretty, soft, child- 
before her, at the childishly 
overdressed body Too attractive for 
own good, Vaugh 
Probably there vere many l 
thought the same. No doubt more than 
one of them was waiting for the plum 
to ripen and fall. Thete always were 
beasts like that skulking about such a 
girl—or any girl. The thought ofa 
lurking shadow of her own recurred to 
Naomi, bringing with it a sudden sharp 


ish face 


her 


visualization of her companion’s dan- 

ger. And she was only nineteen! 
“Well 

and once more turned away. 


“Wait!” 


good-by,” said Audrey Leigh, 


Her voice came as a shock to Naomi’s 
own ears. She had not known she was 
going to stop the girl again. She had 
thought she was not. But the instant 
the word was out she knew she had 
passed sentence on herself. And as 
those condemned to die know that their 
limbs, which now palsy at the thought, 
will in the end carry them to the place 
of execution, so Naomi knew that pres- 
ently she would speak again. 

Audrey Leigh had turned back with 
a glance of wonder, and now she was 
waiting, simply waiting, as she had been 
bidden. Ina sort of daze Naomi could 
see her there, by the door. But she 
could not speak to her. She tried, but 
no sounds would come. 

And kitchen 
which she become 
again her 
them returned her loathing of the sor- 
did dinginess of the house, her memory 
of the discouragements and disappoint- 
ments experienced there—all put be- 
hind her forever, she had believed two 
days ago. A horrible nausea seized 
her. Then her hopes and dreams be- 
gan to fight for life. They had grown 
too strong in the last few days to die 
easily, and it was as if she could feel 
them struggling within her to crush 
down the power that threatened them, 
this force that had risen suddenly from 

depth 


fumes, of 
unconscious, 
with 


now the 
had 
assailed 


nostrils, and 


she did not kno\ oO 
afterward recall what she ha ; 
But apparently she had been intelligi- 
ble enough. She remembered later her 
visitor’s incredulous gasp, followed by 
her childish bubbling of joy and 
thanks. 

“T can’t believe it! It’s too. wonder- 
ful! I never dreamed 
of it! 
never 


l 


How can you? 
I can never thank you! I'll 


grateful as 


forget it! I'll be 
live! Oh, you're so good, 


long as | 
No man could 


you're so wonderful! 
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be so good! Men are all horrid, and 
I hate them—tI hate them!” 

“Men are horrid and I hate them!” 
It seemed to Naomi later that Audrey 
Leigh must have repeated that again 
and again. It stuck in her head so, 
like part of a senseless doggerel. She 
even found herself trying to keep step 
to it, as she walked and walked after- 
ward through the city streets, trying to 
find calm to face Clare. She called it 
Clare, but she meant the night and the 
next day and the day after that—and 
after that. 

She did at last go back with an ex- 
planation about a protracted rehearsal 
and dinner somewhere or other, and 
so crept to bed. And next morning she 
went to Vaughan at his office before the 
rehearsal and there signed something 
he called “a mere matter of form,” 
that nullified her contract. He looked 
at her very curiously,-she thought; but 
he expressed neither surprise nor pro- 
test. No doubt he had heard from his 
“best AM/olly’ and had no intention of 
examining his luck too closely. 
Naomi told Clare. And Clare 
raged and wept. 

“If a girl is the sort to go to the 
devil, she’ll go. You can’t stop her,” 
she declared over and over. 

“Well, I’ve done what I could,” said 
Naomi. 


N 


Then 


inge time began after that, a 
hideou 


radually ceased her futile 


time, a nightmare. 
lamen- 


to watch her friend 
Naomi 
She was watching herself— 
She 


frightened eyes. 
knew it. 
this new, listless, hopeless self. 
took up again the old routine of look- 
ing for an engagement, but she no 
longer believed she would find 1t. She 
had had her chance, a chance in a mil- 
It couldn’t happen to her again. 
She had strange inhibitions, too. She 
could not the Siddons Theater 
where “Molly 0’ Mine” was playing. 
She developed a dread of newspapers, 


lion. 


pass 


where at any moment some mention 
of the play might meet her eye. Once, 
at dinner, a fellow boarder spoke of 
having seen it the night before, and 
she left the dining room. She won- 
dered at herself, even berated herself 
feebly, but she was helpless. The trou- 
ble was that she had reared her hopes 
too high, then dashed them too sud- 
denly ; the shock had stunned her. She 
began to worry about her condition. 
She knew she was not normal, was not 
even She wondered if she ever 
would be again. 

Then 

“Have you seen this?” 


sane, 


It was Clare, with a newspaper in 
her hand. She had not yet noticed 
that Naomi avoided newspapers, and 
she thrust it at her, her finger pointing 
to a certain headline. Her eyes were 
blazing, her voice high. 

Naomi shook her head wonderingly, 
without looking at the paper. 

“Read it!” ordered Clare. 
this: ‘Excitement at the Siddons.’ 

“What is it?” asked Naomi, shrink- 
ing from the extended sheet. 

“Read it!’ Clare repeated 
mently. 

And then Naomi obeyed. 

“Very few people,” she read, “in the 
large audience that attended the per- 
formance of ‘Molly o’ Mine’ at the Sid- 
don last night 
that they had come 
bial ace of being dismissed and having 
their money returned. But such 
the case. When the company assem- 
bled for the evening, Miss Audrey 
Leigh, the beautiful and fascinating 
Molly of the play, was found to be 
missing, and frantic efforts to locate 
her were unavailing. It developed later 
that she had thoughtfully sent word to 
her manager, about four o’clock that 
afternoon, of her inability to be among 
those present that evening, owing to a 
but the 


“Here, 


” 


vehe- 


were aware 


he prove 


Theater 


within t 


was 


more pressing engagement; 
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message had in some way been delayed 
in delivery. 

“For an hour, the greatest excitement 
and suspense prevailed behind the cur- 
tain of the Siddons. Then it was dis- 
covered that Miss Madeline Burnett, 
who had previously played the role of 
Molly, had that day returned from Aus- 
tralia. She was located, made a flying 
leap to the theater in a taxi, jumped 
into Miss Leigh’s clothes, and saved the 
performance. Incidentally, she made 
a hit, and was rewarded with a contract. 

“Miss Leigh, meantime, is on her 
honeymoon. It seems she was married 
a few wecks ago to Mr. Robert Pitcher, 
a young business man of this city, but, 
owing to a slight squall on the matri- 
monial sea, she had returned to the 
stage. While her sudden decision to 
resume her wedding trip may have been 
a trying many con- 
cerned, it has its pleasing side. If an 
actress will elope, and it seems she will 
at times, it is certainly most consider- 


experience for 


ate of her to do it with her own hus- 
band.” 

“Well?” said Clare, 
with indignation. 

Naomi looked up from the paper, 
at which she had gone on staring with 
a queer expression on her face, and 
suddenly a strange sound broke from 
her. It was a chuckle, and it was fol- 
lowed by another and another, until it 
was plain to her amazed companion 
that she was laughing. 

“Naomi! You’re laughing! How 
can you?” demanded Clare, scandalized. 

Naomi laughed on. 

“T can’t help it,” she 
gasp out between gales. 


her voice tense 


managed to 
“Tt is funny, 
you know.” 

“Funny! It’s 
see anything funny 

“Don’t you?” gurgled 
do.” She stopped short, 
past Clare at space. “I do,” 
peated with a tremor in her 
“thank God!’ 


disgusting! J don’t 

about it!” 

Naomi. “J 
stared 

she re- 
voice, 


and 


Sor Lar er2xaAaww 


THE CASTLE 


| BUILT 


a castle out of 


cloud, 


And high the shapely walls above 
I raised upon a turret proud 


The banner of 


eyes 


I Ake 


You held 


the Lord of 


herald cal 


like 1 


morning light 


Le ve. 


You came 


1 


there 


upon 


rose within your hand; 


Smiling, you reached it out to me. 
Through all the years betwixt us spanned 
I keep the rose in memory. 


My castle was a dream of youth; 


But now, 
It seems a 


in cloistered age withdrawn, 
vision 
Though youth is gone—aye, 


of the truth, 
youth is gone! 
CLINTON SCOLLARD. 





ET us absolve the girl from all 
blame, for it is the inalienable 
right of any woman to flirt with 

any man for the good of his soul. 
And no man should take the affair too 
seriously. Helen Smythe, the 
girl, understood this thoroughly. Tim- 
othy Rowell, being the man, did not. 
Hence the scene that led to their part- 
ing 

Two months thereafter Timothy 
Rowell, still bitter over the affair, stood 
before the demurely clad old priest in 
the chapel of Kalihi-uka above the flar- 
ing botanical gardens and swore to love 
and cherish the brown-skinned, dark- 
hapahaole 
Macao 
Ha- 


being 


eyed, golden-bell-voiced 
daughter of a 
comprador 


smooth-spoken 
_ Portuguese and an 
Wallan 
Out in the full sunshine, Timothy 
ired down on the shimmering sea and 
bered and most unjustly blamed 

what had happened. He felt 

ter big luncheon at 


tte} ft y 
é er a big 


princess. 


father-in-law on 


e Kinau, and smiled when 


1 
the , ning 


Star arrived damp from 


the press, with a long account on the 
first page of the marriage of Timothy 
Rowell, esquire, late of New York City, 
and Maria Luisa K. Da Silva, daugh- 
ter of the Honorable L. Da Silva, for- 
merly third assistant secretary of for- 
affairs during the reign of King 
and Princess Anna. Doubt- 
thought Timothy, New York pa- 
would copy this and duly note the 
that Mrs. Rowell was of royal 


eign 
Kal ikau 
less 
pers 


tact 


John Fleming Wilson 


Author of “The Man 
Who Came Back,” 


“Sorcery,” etc. 


blood. Possibly Helen would also read 
comments on this alliance between a 
prominent American business man and 
a foreign title. 

But when the sun set gloriously, and 
the wind died down, and the bright 
planets wheeled to their ,posts in the 
sky, Timothy saw the sleek features 
of his father-in-law as a prophecy of 
what the lovely Maria would in time 
become, and fled with her to the new 
house he had bought on the winding 
road that leads up back of Kapiolani 
Park. In his own lanai, hidden from 
all the world by the thick leafage of 
the pulled himself together 
and faced the future. 

Maria maiden clean 
limbed, lithe, rounded like a sea god- 
dess, fluent tongued, mysterious, and— 
Timothy was to suffer fresh pangs when 
he realized it—high-strung with pas- 
sionate devotion to the weary-eyed man 
had Composite of 


vines, he 


was sixteen, a 


who married her. 


-acific 


decadent European and dreamy | 


people of 


he Was also, a all 
lood are, something else all her 


incalculable and_ untraditional. 
she left her silent husband with- 
out a word and retired to her own 
room. When she came out, barefooted 
and starry-eyed, Timothy looked up and 
held his breath. 

She had discarded the fashionable 
gown described in the Star as “the 
creation of a noted modiste,” stripped 
off the silken stockings, disarranged the 
work of the hairdresser, and flung 
about her slender and luminous body a 


own, 


Now 
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single. sheer garment of cotton. Gone 
were the clear tones of a voice culti- 
vated in the prim “female seminary.” 
In the low, husky note of a princess 
born of ocean foam, she whispered the 
monosyllabic call learned amid the mur- 
muring surges of moonlit seas. 

“God!” thought Timothy in horror. 
“And I’m forgetting what I 
might have been—back home!” 

3efore his eyes rose another figure. 
He heard Helen’s low voice. He 
turned away from Maria Luisa in a 
gust of agony. He sat down, palms 
over his eyes, tasting the bitterness of 


almost 


wormwood. 

Maria looked and was silent. When 
he uncovered his face, she was gone. 
Timothy sat very still, hour after hour, 
till the moon rose and the wind from 
the heights drifted down laden with 
languorous perfume. Then he slowly 
filled his starved lungs. Faint and far, 
a wakeful lover plucked his ukulele and 
sang melodiously of deathless beauty. 
On some high path behind him a couple 
returning from the cloud-tipped pali 
lifted long, laughing notes that rippled 
air-borne and smooth through the trees. 
And in a hovel in the 
Kakaako, homesick 
remote island thumped his shark-skin 
drum. - 

Maria emerged stealthily; she passed 
that the flowing hem of 
brushed lightly I 


i 
+ 


darkness of 


some native of a 


him so close 
her 
hand and the 
firm 


gar 


around her 
trils. A moment la 
the steps, sounding the muted strings 
of her little banjo. She began to sing, 
in a low and plangent voice, something 
he had never heard before. 

Maria knew something about magic. 

So began an existence that swept 
Timothy Rowell out of himself and 
made him look kindly on a bright world. 
He forgot that he was mortal and‘ re- 
membered only that he was loved by a 
woman of mysterious and changeless 


s seated on 


allure. At night, sitting in his shadowy 
lanai, he heard only faintly the rumble 
of the rolling world. Helen, the green 
lawns on which he had played with her, 
the white-faced women staring bril- 
liantly under the lamps, the bustle of 
the city, and the well-ordered succes- 
sion of the industrious and pleasant 
hours of those other days, became a 
dream that faded and grew dim. Some- 
times he chuckled to himself, full fed 
with content, at thought of the fool 
he had been to suppose—— 

The Korea came in with the holiday 
mail. Timothy got his letters at the 
post office, stopped in at Cunha’s for 
a drink, and drove lolling home in a 
hack. The streets were shady and be- 
nign, and even the trams shrilling to- 
ward the beach added a delightful note. 
Maria was not on the /anai to greet 
him when he arrived, and he sat down 
in a long chair to idle over his mail. 
So many letters! Business—business— 
a check——-_ An oblong en- 
He picked it up and 
froze. It was addressed in Helen 
Smythe’s abrupt script. It struck him 
as terrible that she had forgotten— 
was going to be married! But the ex- 
pected engraved announcement did not 
appear. Instead, there was a sheet of 
heavy paper, with a few words on it: 


business 
velope fell out. 


How Id you forget so soon? I thought 


r to see you 


to see 


refooted. In 


Viaria in the doorway, ba 
one brown hand she held a small gar- 
ment embroidered in gorgeous silks. 
She lifted timid, proud eyes. 

If we are to believe the voices the 
spiritualists evoke, most dying men can 
describe the pattern of the coverlet theif 
fingers pluck at. Timothy Rowell got 
drunkenly to his feet and examined the 
little shift. 

“There’s no use talking,” he said in 
a voice he could not recognize as his 
own, “you’re a wizard, Maria.” He 
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touched the minutely stitched tracery 
with a shaking finger. ‘“You’re quite 
an artist. You used to paint when you 
were in school. Why don’t you go 
back to your painting, eh?” 

He lurched blindly away and out of 
sight. 

Maria drew in a quick breath and 
caught the bit of needlework to her 
swelling bosom in a gesture swift and 
determined. Then her gaze fell on the 
letters strewn on the floor. Unerringly 
she picked out Helen Smythe’s. When 
she had read it, she sat in absolute 
immobility till the yellow-fingered Da 
Silva appeared to smoke one of his son- 
in-law’s cigars and sip some of his 
liquor. Mr. Da Silva, a gentleman of 
large experience, asked no explanation 
of his daughter’s wildly worded, level- 
toned indictment of himself as a self- 
seeking match-maker, but took his de- 
parture calmly. He affected not to 
see Timothy storming past him, bound 
back for the letter he had missed. 

He found it exactly where he had 
dropped it. 

It was not till the next day that it 
struck him as odd that Maria hadn’t 
mentioned again the matter of the little 
shift or referred to the future. He 
decided that she might well have been 
playing a childish game. Natives were 


so queer! But Timothy was not reason- 


1? 
i 


ig | ; any man in his right sense 
» taken such a letter as Helen 
nd dropped it in the waste- 
the effusion of a girl without 

t. But Timothy, wrought 
upon by dark imaginings, was prepar- 
ing to quit Honolulu and return to 
New York. ; 

“Maria will be happier without me,” 
he lied to himself. “T’ll leave her plenty 
of money and the house. She’ll not 
make a fuss.” 

Men neither less honorable nor less 
in love have acted exactly as basely 
under the spell cast by thoughtless 
women, 


He proceeded to explain his obvious 
preparations for departure by saying 
that he must visit San Francisco on 
business. He allowed it to be under- 
stood that he would return on the next 
boat, and was both pleased and morti- 
fied because Maria said nothing, but 
meekly devoted herself to that painting 
with oils and brushes which he had so 
earnestly recommended. He applauded 
her. She mustn’t forget what she had 
learned in the female seminary! 

For two days before the Hilonian 
sailed, Timothy told himself he was 
too busy to.come home. He did make 
a flying visit the morning he was to 
leave and did not find Maria. He was 
most illogically outraged at such a 
showing of wifely indifference, and 
muttered that it was Maria’s own fault. 
The servant attempted to make clear 
the reason for the young wife’s ab- 
sence to the windward side of the 
island, but, failing to elicit anything 
but muttered imprecations, relapsed into 
obstinate silence. Timothy hurried 
away. The Hilonian sailed at noon 
with Timothy on board. 

The steamer had hardly cast off her 
lines when Maria returned to the home 
she had known but six months, listened 
to her old retainer’s tale of a white 
man gone poopooli, gazed long at the 
vessel leaving through the pass, and 
then carefully, sedulously addressed 
herself to toil that would have stirred 
line, Poor, deluded 


your scorn and 1 
pupil of that harassed teacher of art 
at the female seminary ! 

Very shortly it became plain that she 
was painting a portrait of a young 
woman with blue eyes, fair hair, and 
thin shoulders. She had no model and 
worked by reference to several scraps 
of newspaper, a letter on heavy note- 
paper, and a cut from the social col- 
umns of the New York Herald. The 
single spectator of this ridiculous toil 
on the part of the abandoned bride 
was the old native woman who acted 
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as her servant. Between the golden 
Maria and this crone there was a mys- 
terious understanding, for day after day 
the girl labored assiduously over her 
paltry portraiture, while the old woman 
squatted on the floor in the shadows 
and chanted inarticulate, long-drawn 
canticles, occasionally banging a cup- 
shaped drum with her skinny fist. 

At such periods, the girl worked 
feverishly, letting her thin holoku lapse 
from shoulder to bosom, so that she 
looked the supreme contrast to the flat, 
impossibly defective daub. Maria was 
no artist with the brush. Her prior per- 
formances had consisted of three or 
four crude sketches done under the eye, 
and retouched by the hand, of the weary 
professor for exhibition on the semi- 
nary walls as “Specimen of Work by 
Advanced Scholars.” And now she was 
trying a task that might have daunted 
the self-confident and the skilled. But 
she kept unremittingly at it, while the 
Hilonian Timothy toward the 
American coast and a rendezvous made 
by wireless for afternoon tea in New 
York. 

Her husband had landed in San Fran- 
cisco and was on the eastbound express 
before Maria finished her work, and the 
old crone, peering at it through bleared 


bore 


eyes, nodded and removed herself and 
her shark-skin drum from the room. 
That night Maria departed again for 


ide of Oahu, where he 


the windward 
certain herbs 
mall 
fish out of the rocky pools below the 
cane fields of Waimanalo. Timothy’s 
train was leaving Chicago on the last 
lap of the journey when his wife shut 
herself in her room with the blotched 
canvas, a sack of her gatherings, and a 
pot of fire. Outside the shut door, the 
crone took her station and 
chant that lasted through the slow hours 
of the night. Hearing that 
sound rising and falling in the dark- 
ness, natives passing by Timothy’s new 


spent three days seeking 


and gathering certain odd 


8 
looking 


began a 


ominous 


Ainslee’s : 


house crouched and hastened on, heads 
averted. 


Timothy left the train at the Grand 
Central, taxied to a hotel, carefully 
dressed himself, and, after many refer- 
ences to his watch, walked to a Madi- 
son Avenue room where he and 
Helen had once found a perilous de- 
light in playing at being in love. The 
familiar sharp air of the city, the con- 
stant flow of traffic, and the inharmoni- 
ous clangor of multitudes assailed his 
He felt it as a spell that had 
in some way lost its significance. He 
turned into the tea room with relief 
at its quiet and demureness. <A young 
woinan seated at a table a little apart 
from the chatting throng half rose and 
smiled triumphantly. He shook hands 
with Helen Smythe. 

“I knew you would come,” she said 
softly, staring at his tanned, clean face 
and the set of his shoulders. “It seems 
wonderful that you should drop in for 
tea from six thousand miles away.” 

“For tea,” Timothy repeated, look- 
ing at the girl who had seduced him 
from his true “It as a long 
way.” 


tea 


senses. 


course, 
They fell silent. Struggle as he 
would, nothing appropriate to the tre- 
mendous importance of the occasion 
came to his lips. Helen grew solemn. 
They | ind nibbled their 

com- 


drank their tea 
cake te ne iccomp 


iniment of 
monp! es 

‘We some- 
where where we said at 
last. “I know you are tired after your 
trip.” 

“How about to-night ?” he asked. 

“I’m promised for dinner,” she said 
smilingly. 
me for a motor ride, Tim ?” 

“If you knew I would be here to 
day, why did you make an engagement 
with other people oe 

Helen’s smile lost its self-confidence. 

“I couldn’t explain, could I, that 


1 
t ilk 


can talk,” she 


must have a long 


“Can’t you come and take 
© ; 


‘ 





The Spell 


Timothy Rowell, who was married to 
some dark princess in the South Seas, 
was coming back to talk things over? 
You—you weren’t really married, were 
you?” 

Timothy did not change his expres- 
sion. He said slowly: 

“Just why did you send for me?” 

Helen shivered irritably. 

“You aren’t a bit nice!” she parried. 

“Why ?” 

Again the girl shuddered. 

“It was madness!” she whispered. 
“I was crazy! I only wanted to teach 
you a lesson—to make you remember!” 
' “And now?” Timothy asked brutally. 
“Now that I’ve thousand 
miles ?” 

Helen’s white face was strained and 
In an even, lifeless voice she 


come six 


haggard. 
said : 

“T didn’t know—— 
make you understand—— 
treat me very nicely. It 
joke!” 

“Is it?” he demanded. 

Ensnared in her own spell, Helen 
Smythe looked dumbly at him. Grad- 
ually she lowered her colors. 
then.” 


I thought I’d 
You didn’t 


Was a-—a 


“This evening, 
Tin othy rose. 
I shan’t bother you 
any more just now.” 

He paid the check, smiled, and left, 


‘This evening. 


1 
going through 


1 


the big doorway as a 
in errand. Outside, he 
ind muttere Es 


11” 


und on 


ng lowly toward his 


ung h hotel 
Madison \venue the 
bounds set by the authorities and drove 
a straight and thoroughfare 
across the endless leagues into a land 
odorous with flowers, lit by wheeling 
stars, and adrowse to the surge of the 
sea. A wind New York knew 
stung Timothy’s nostrils. He thrust 
the crowd to his 
hotel, flung his clothes into his cases, 


leaped 


shining 


never 
through ignorant 


and caught an evening train for the 


West. In Chicago he waRed from his 
dream just long enough to’ recall that 
Helen Smythe must wonder what had’ 
become of him—and dismissed her for- 
ever from his thoughts. 

A fortnight later, the Hilonian 
berthed just after sunrise and dis- 
charged Timothy Rowell into the bus- 
tling streets of Honolulu. He has- 
tened through the press, tossed his lug- 
gage into a hack, and ordered the driver 
to lose no time in getting to Kapiolani. 
The man, a native, stared, leaped to 
his seat, and lashed his animal furi- 
ously. At the corner, a policeman with 
uplifted hand stepped back at sight of 
Timothy’s dark face, and a flower girl 
crossed herself in a gust of terror. 

The old servant met him on 
lanai. 

“You can’t see her,” she whined. 


the 


Timothy grasped her withered arm. 

“Tell her I’m here,” he rasped. 

Presently emerged to his stormy calls 
the old princess, Mrs. Da Silva. She 
greeting and satisfied his 


craving ears. 


smiled in 


“The doctor says it was nervous ex- 
haustion,” the old lady murmured. 
“Overwork!” 

He choked over the word: 

“Embroidery ?” 

The princess languidly raised the lit- 
tle mirror that hung at her waist and 


adjusted an eyebrow. 
“Embroidery No. Painting.’ 


Maria told me 
that 

“And in her Mrs. Da 
Silva went on placidly, “she took a 
notion to resume her painting, you 
know. A—a diversion!” 

He glanced into the old lady’s mys- 
terious, veiled eyes. He was about to 
shout at her, demanding explanations. 
But from the 
husky call, inarticulate and triumphant. 
He drove the door in with his shoulder. 
Maria sat up in bed, her thin heloku 


condition,” 


jalousie came a sweet, 
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dropping from her golden shoulders, 
her rounded arms stretched out to him. 

Burning face buried in the sweet- 
smelling bedclothes, feeling her hand in 
his hair, Timothy murmured over and 
Over again: 

“God, how I love you! 
You witch!” 

Later, the princess came in and sug- 
gested that he leave her daughter to re- 
pose. As he strode through the hall- 
way, he saw the door of Maria’s work 
chamber ajar. He stopped and pushed 
it gently open. An acrid scent still hung 
in the still air, an strange and 
pungent. He took one forward 
and halted. On a rude stood a 
Out of it confronted him the 


You darling! 


odor 
step 
easel 
canvas. 
drawn, haggard, and despairing face of 
a woman with blue eyes and fair hair. 
He gazed long and drew nearer, inch 
He brushed his hands over 
his eyes. Still he met the frozen stare 
of the eyes of Helen Smythe, for- 
ever set in an expression of stony an- 
guish. 

A tenuous thread of smoke rose from 
one of several shallow dishes below it 
and filmed thé The 


by inch. 


visage. likeness 





THERE 


Ainslee’s 


faded and he saw only the raw daub 
of a skill-less hand. He stooped over 
and examined the curious objects on 
the floor. A little puff of smoke from 
some dark stuff smoldering in a crooked 
shell bit into his He drew 
back. His elbow struck the 
easel and it crashed down. The picture 
covered what he recognized as the un- 


nostrils. 
Poison! 


clean accessories of a native enchant- 
ment. Some spell Maria had allowed 
the old servant to do to assure a happy 
child! He laughed manfully and kicked 
the rubbish aside. A spark took flame, 
blazed up, and slowly consumed the 


hissing canvas. He caught up a water 


jar and threw the contents over it. 


“Poor child!” he murmured. ‘Poor 
little witch! What a—what a 
she is!” 


He went 


woman 


back and looked in at his 
wife’s door. She was asleep. In one 
slim hand was caught up a little silken 
embroidered shift, held against the pure 
curve of her lovely bosom. He tiptoed 
on out upon the /anai and stared con- 
tentedly down on the city. 

“We must have a car,” he said to 
himself. ‘“‘Maria ought to have one.” 


IS A WINE 


"THERE is a wine sweeter than any sung 

By Omar’s cunning wine-enchanted tongue; 
It is the subtle Honey of your mouth, 
For which e’en he the Grape away had flung. 


“A loaf of bread, a jug of wine, and Thou”— 


So. sang the Bard of 


No lov er 


he—a 


ages past 
Glutton 
Your Kisses would alone suffice, I 


and Now. 

Say, 

trow. 
MicHaAEL MoNAHAN. 


rather 
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By May Edginton 
Author of “The Woman Who Broke the Rule,” 
“He That Is Without Sin,” ete} 


SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


While visiting her aunt in Calgary, Nance Abbott, a beautiful and spoiled English girl, 


falls 
engaged 
up luxury 
sweeten it, is 


hard life of 


the sel 


the 
for 


and for 
too much 


ease 


in love against her will with a young Canadian, Blair Cornwell. 
to a very rich Englishman, Willie Chase, and Blair is poor. 


fish, ~ »ft-fibered girl, so she breaks 


Nance is already 
The thought of giving 
with love to 
affair with 


even 
off the 


Canadian rancher’s wife, 


Blair by suddenly announcing her engagement, and shortly afterward starts back to England, 


Unknown to her, Blair sails on the same ship, traveling steerage. 
On the voyage, 
Part of the vessel still remains afloat, but of all her passengers, 
It is evident that the wreck is slowly sinking, and 


and is going to England to enlist. 
explosion of munitions. 
Nance and Blair are the sole survivors. 


as the ship is out of the beaten track, the chances of rescue are slight. 


He has sold his ranch 


the ship is torpedoed, and there is an 


And so, as far 


removed from.the world and all worldly considerations as if they were the only man and 


wdman on the planet, with death a 
happiness they can and, for the 


matter of hours, 


little time that is 


what 
Three 


the lovers resolve to snatch 


left, be all in all to each other. 


days of a strangely exalted happiness follow, and then a ship is sighted, making for the 


wreck. 
Nance 
be found 


only an hysterical girl. 


Instantly all the 
and in a panic 
alone 


the wreck, 


Nance suddenly realizes what she has done. 


CHAPTER V. 


a young 


stewardess 
who waited upon 
Su 
with eyes 

whose English was fluent. 
All through the first night of horror, 
this w 
zealous in her care, watchful as a snake, 
quiet as a sphinx. She was there, with 
brandy, while the girl wept and shud- 
dered ; 
guarded questions which Nance Abbott, 
summoning her courage, dared to put 
to her about the fate of the Vesta; 
there and again, after she had 
fallen asleep and lay troublously tossing 


oman was in and out of the cabin, 


there, answering freely the few 


now 


fears of a sophisticated woman of the world spring to life in 
at the thought of her position, she begs Blair to hide and let her 
Stricken to the heart, he consents, and when the rescuers arrive, they find 
As they lift her aboard the waiting ship, there is an explosion on 
and they tell her that they have blown it up, as it would be a menace to shipping. 


and. crying out, fragmentarily, about 
her loss: 
“Blair! Blair! 


it ! 


Where are you? 

didn't Not 

Blair! Have I killed you, Blair 
Very early in the morning, the young 

stewardess looked in, with tea, and 

found Nance awake, white on her pil- 

low, staring at the morning sky drift- 


mean left to drown 


ing by the porthole. 
“You won't get up, miss,” said the 
Swede, “till the doctor has seen you ?” 
Nance said, staring at the blue sky: 
“T don’t want to get up ever again.” 
The murmured gently, 
pulling the bed cover straight. Then 
she left the tea and went out. 


stewardess 


















the girl sipped, ,and life 
flowed back. She had been drenched, 
wearied, with emotion. She lay there, 
trying not to think, not to see that 
shifting curtain of dreadfulness, on 
which scenes too terrible for painting 
She cried 


Slowly 


*were burned forever. no 
more. Her heart was too appalled for 
tears. She felt immensely alone, a 


thing corralled around by guilt from 
other human things. Prayer froze on 
her lips, and her soul was dumb. 

There came in the elderly stewardess 
who had attended to her the night be- 
fore. She was all exclaiming pity— 
too garrulous; but soon the girl’s tragic 
apathy warned her out. She brought 
the doctor. 

It was about eight o’clock. 

He said, after feeling her pulse and 
looking into her haunted eyes, that it 
was a beautiful day and she must get 
up. 

She asked: “How far away?” 

“From England? Two days only.” 

He smiled encouragingly. 

“No, no! I didn't 
meant, how far away—— 
He understood, and replied quickly: 

“Miles and miles away, dear child. 
You must try all you can to forget it. 
It was, perhaps, the first time you have 
You’re young, and it 


mean that! I 


” 


ever seen death. 


shocks you. But, my dear, you must 
make up your mind to be a very brave 
girl. I’m going to have you next me 


at breakfast and look after you.” 

“T don’t want ever to get up again.” 

“Well,” he said, “we can’t quite give 
in to that, but perhaps we had better 
humor you this morning.” 

He sent for a tray immediately. The 
young Swede brought it. She looked 
like a big, stupid child in her spotless, 
crackling white gown and apron, but 
her eyes, like cold gray china, were old. 
They absorbed every detail of what 
they saw. They had the still liveliness 
of snakes’ eyes. 


Ainslee’s 





“That wilt do, stewardess,” said ‘the 
doctor. 

The woman went away. He re- 
mained, to preside over the girl’s break- 
fast. Ordinarily, how differently she 
would have felt toward the visit even 
of a doctor! 

A doctor, professionally impersonal 
as he must be, was a man. Ordinarily, 
she’d have said from habit: 

“Oh, brush my hair, and give me my 
pink matinée and a cap. And now he 
can come in.” 

No man in the world mattered any 
more, ‘ 

She was regardless of the fact that 
her hair was roughly plaited and tan- 
gled, its shining mass dank with the 
sweat of fear from that awful night; 
regardless of the fact that she lay in a 
borrowed gown incomparable to her 
own lost cobweb things. She had not 
even put up a finger tip to rub the color 
into cheeks or lips. The difference in 
herself struck her feebly as she raise 
herself from her pillow to drink the 
coffee that the doctor presented. 

She thought: “If this were the 
morning after my wedding, and Willie 
were seeing me like this, I don’t be- 
lieve I’d care.” Then she shivered and 
felt a nausea. 

Willie! 


The ship was bearing her on to him, 


leaving, far back on the watery trail, 
the light of love quenched in a wet 
crave Only two more days, and Wil- 
lie Chase would take her in his arms 


and kiss her, and seize the first oppor- 
tunity for the eager asking: 

“And now, when?” 

“You must eat this,” said the doctor 
inexorably, prodding a morsel on the 
end of her fork. 

He put his arm behind her pillow 
and held her up, smiling kindly. She 


rested her head on his shoulder, push- 

ing the food away. 
“Doctor, 

saved?” 


there was no one else 
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“No, my dear child, I’m sorry to 
say.” +4 
“] think I shall go mad.” 

He scolded her vigorously till she ate 
her breakfast. 

“You'll get up directly 
through this and have a walk on deck,” 
he assured her. “J’Il look after you.” 

The elderly stewardess tapped and 
came in with an armful of things. 
Nance saw her clothes, the white skirt 
_and blouse and silk sweater, -pressed 
“into shape again, into some resemblance 
of what had been. The red hat was the 
object of the stewardess’ lively regrets. 
don’t matter,” said Nance 


you're 


“They 
weakly. 

[he doctor contradicted her: 

“Oh, but they do, They matter very 
much, if not to you, certainly to us. 
Oh, certainly to us poor men?’ 

He tried to make her smile, but she 
could not, and he went away. The 
stewardess remained behind to help her 
dress 

Her talk was a running commentary 
torture. The 
deck. 


on the tragedy. It was 
girl made haste now to be on 
‘Here, again, she could not get away 
from sympathy and inquisyion. They 
followed her, in spite of the doctor’s 
Indians, stealthy- 
She was the hero- 


admon tions, like 


footed, upon a trail. 


yvyave and could 


l rit Wi 


not esc 
om 

ymen, sighing 

( 


alone \ Was! 


't 
of 


hadn’t got into one 

iid she was brave. Men said: 
“Fancy this beautiful little girl all by 
herself on a hulk that might have gone 
to glory,any minute!” Men sang her 
praises, and hung around and fetched 
i But she 
them any Their 
approbation scourged her soul. 
1 long, long day to live through. 
many such to live 


and carried for her as always. 
did not want more. 


song 


would be 


through when she was at home, and 
all her friends, those silly, forgotten 
people, buzzed round her like over- 
busy bees, pressing to know this and 
that, hungry for horrid details, eager 
for tit-bits of death, never letting her 
forget. She hated all the people, the 
places and things, that she had known 
before she knew him. 

She looked at the men around her as 
at dream things. They fetched and car- 
ried and had not the importance of 
dogs. They tried in divers ways, some 
clever, some clumsy, to impress them- 
selves upon her imagination. Théy did 
not know there walked a ghost with 
her who made shadow of all substance. 

In a way, while their talk distressed 
her, she clung to them all. Their society 
was better than her own, anyway. The 

In the night 
herself—she, 
She 


night would be bad again. 
she would again face 
Nance Abbott of the red hands. 
was afraid of that. 

But when the time came when at last 
she must go to her cabin, she found the 
Swedish woman there. 

The stewardess, it seemed; «was very 
late about her duties that night, and 
not in a hurry over them, either. She 
had arranged the berth, laid out the 
nightgown, filled a hot-water bag, and 
still lingered. 

She asked in a monotonous voice: 
“Can I help And she 
| her 


miss ?? 

in image, 

I folded against her spot- 
less white She added, “I hope, 


you will sleep more peacefully than you 


miss, 


slept last night.” 

“T hope so, indeed!” said Nance, and 
a shudder ran over her. 

“Would you care for a glass of, hot 
milk, miss?” 

“Does it make one sleep?’ 

“Often it will 
once.” 

When returned with 
steaming milk on a little tray, the girl 
was in a borrowed kimono, over which 


, 


does. | bring it at 


the stewardess 
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her light-brown hair flowed to her 
waist. 

“Let me brush your hair, miss,” said 
the Swede, taking up the brush. 

“It needs brushing.” 

“Let me do it, miss. I know some- 
thing about hairdressing. Once I 
studied under a hair specialist, and 
learned a great deal. But my parents 
died, and the money I expected could 
not be afforded to set me up in the lit- 
tle shop. And so ” She brushed 
rhythmically, saying, “Sit still and rest. 
Let me attend to you.” 

Beneath the suave and steady brush 
strokes from those pinkish hands, 
Nance was soothed to lethargy. Ab- 
sently she watched in the glass, while 
life and gloss returned to her hair, and 
now and again she met the regard of 
those opaque gray eyes. 

“You are feeling better, miss?” said 
the stewardess. “It must be terrible to 
lose one whom you love—and in such a 
way!” 

The gray eyes turned steadily to the 
glass and regarded the girl therein. 

Under -that kimono Nance Abbott 
shrank as if frost had shriveled her. 
Before she could check them, words 
rose from her: 

“What do you mean?” 

“You should not reproach yourself, 
miss,” said the Swede. “You will make 
yourself ill.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“You need not distress yourself, miss. 
No one heard you but me.” 

“Heard—me?” 

“T heard you, miss, in your sleep last 
night.” 

“What—what did I say?” 

The stewardess had little enough, in- 
deed, to reply to that, but she presented 
it skillfully, watching the mirror. 

“About having caused the death of a 


4 


would rather not say 


’ 
friend, miss. | 


, 


more.’ 
Nance Abbott forgot herself, forgot 
all prudence and restraint. Leaping up, 


she whirled upon the stewardess, and 
they faced each other, one shaking like 
a leaf in a storm, the other solid as the 
rock on which the storm may bruise the 
leaf and hurl it to destruction, 

“You must tell me all you heard.” 

“Oh, I would rather not, miss. The 
doctor does not want you worried.” 

“Worried! Worried! Oh, how 
funny !” 

A shrill little giggle burst from her, 
and, clenching her fist, she pressed it 
quickly over her mouth. A _ curious 
sensation was rising in her—a longing 
to scream and beat herself about the 
confined place. 

“You will distract me if you don't 
tell- me ts 

“IT would rather not say any more, 
miss. I really would not be allowed to 
upset you.” 

“T must have it!” 

“Don’t hold my wrist like that, miss. 
You'll excite yourself.” 

“What did I say when I was asleep? 
All nonsense, of course! One dreams 
anything! But what was it?” 

A smile went slowly over the. 
stewardess’ face and passed away, leav- 
ing no trace. 

“T’ll give you five pounds!” said 
Nance incoherently. “Five pounds to 
She turned about and re- 

I’m penniless, 
what I had in 


them out 


tell me!” 
alized, “I haven’t got it. 
except fo, 

She rake 


of course, 
m\ pockets.” 


the re 


was a tiny heap.of silver and 
gold piece upon the dressing table 

The stewardess looked at it, immo- 
bile. 

“There!” Nance said, pointing with 
one hand and pressing the other hard 
again upon her mouth. ‘Won't it do? 
Come! I—I—I must be told.” 

‘Not now, miss.” 

“When ?” 

The slow smile came over the 
woman’s face for the second time. Her 
respectful silence was belied by the 


They 


shine of her expressionless eyes. 
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said, “At my good pleasure. The time 
is mine.” 

Nancé swept the into her 
hand and held it out. shook all 
over. The stewardess watched. 

“| don’t wish to harm you, miss, with 

hat I know, and with what I can 

You have all your life before 

and you are a young lady of means, 

lare say, would not 
any kind of scandal.” 

“What did I say?” 
hoarsely. 

[he stewardess shook her head again. 

“Miss, I really dare not tell you. You 


money 
She 


who care for 


Nance asked 


oo excited. To-morrow perhaps, 


insist upon it——” 
“We—we shall be home to-morrow.” 
“Ves, miss.” 


“V-vou, of 


course, are going over 


I am thinking of leaving 
Lon 


‘No, miss. 
oat and going to friends in 


“How long have you had that plan?” 


VT 29 
sViISS 


“! didn’t mean that. No. Don’t look 
[—I mean—so you'll be in 


offended. 
london 


Th : 
res, miss 


you te or" to bed, 


lifter you have drtink your 
clicked quietly. Nance Ab- 
d staring at it. 

1!’ she said to herself, in 


‘That beast of a woman! 


Go 


Vu 
Ww 


have died in 
ight, but she 


iought she must 


of that 
trembling like a scared 


tches 
and 


i T) 
I> 


when, at eight, serene 


and blond, the Swedish stewardess 
brought in the morning tea. . 
Nance had come, now, to a small re- 
alization of her folly in offering this 
woman money for a The 
offer itself self-accusation, con- 
fession. But yet—yet she must know 


revelation. 
was 


more, ° 

“Stewardess !” 

“You must not distress yourself any 
said the smiling young 
signs of the 


more, miss,” 
woman, 
night’s agony with unwinking gaze, 

“But—wait a moment.” 

“If you will excuse me, miss, I am 
very busy this-morning. When you are 
home again, when you are feeling bet- 
ter, miss, Lshall be pleased to com- 


surveying the 


municate with you.” 

The words and the cool accompany- 
ing smile went into the girl’s, heart, 
deep. 

“T shall expect to hear from you,” 


” 


she faltered. ‘My address— 

She -paused, thinking, “Supposing I 
didn’t disclose it? Would that—is that 

any way out?” 

The watched the 
come. 

“T shall be able to find your address 
in a directory, miss, no doubt,” said 
“They sent the wireless to Mas. 
Abbott somewhere at Regent’s Park. I 
ill, no doubt, be all 


sort: of 


Swede thought 


she. 


remember that. It 


) The word “blackmail” 
floated hazily into her mind. “But I 
don’t mind telling you that blackmail- 


thino ft 
ting to Say. 
4 


ing is a risky game—— 

* “Miss?” 
“No. No. 

can’t——” 
“Thankyou very much for your ad 


Of course you don’t— 


dress, miss.’ 
[The stewardess 
but for the crackle of her 


Nance Abbott put 


withdrew, noiseless 
starched 


gown. her tired 
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head back on the pillow, and thought, 
“If I might never get up again!” But 
she was up, somehow, quiet and col- 
lected, at nine, and at breakfast, sitting 
next to her friend, the handsome mid- 
dle-aged doctor. 

Only one more day of the hateful 
voyage remained to live through. 

She stayed with the doctor most of 
the time, though other men brought her 
cushions and rugs and wanted a share 
in wrapping her up snugly from the 
keen-edged breezes. She was content 
to sit and see England drawing nearer 
and nearer. She imagined the safety 
and relief of home with a gasping grati- 
tude. And when at last the great boat 
was drifting almost imperceptibly 
alongside the quay, and her foot was 
actually on the gangway, she wanted 
to run. Her father’s quiet, keen face, 
above his khaki uniform, -as he met 
her, brought her the same lulling sense 
of well-being that a mother’s breast 


brings to a baby. 


He was, for him, strangely demon- 
strative. She saw the glisten of mois- 
ture in his eyes, and for a moment he 
gripped her arms hard, while he ex- 
claimed in a tone with which she was 
unfamiliar : 

“My poor little girl! 
time! And——” He 
self. “Your luggage, dear? 
got any left for me to find?” 

“Father, 


You’ve had a 
recovered him- 
Have you 


what I stand up 
in,” she answered with a shaken laugh. 

“Never mind,” said Colonel Abbott, 
“so long as you stand up in it, child. 
I’ve a taxi waiting. We'll get out of 
this crowd at once.” 

In the cab she asked: 

“When did you get the wireless?” 
- “Yesterday—late afternoon. And 
people have been ringing up all day 
about you—keeping your mother 
frantic.” 

“T dare say every one will want to 
know all about it. I hate people’s hor- 
rible curiosity. I’m literally sick with 


I’ve only 


Ainslee’s 


telling the story, father.” Then the 
sense of a sort of blank—not unwel- 
come—came to her. 

“‘Where—where is Willie?” 

“He was coming with me to meet 
you when they wired him over some 
trouble at the mine. He had to go—but 


- he didn’t want to.” 


‘He'll have to stay several days, per- 
haps.” 

“No. He'll be back to-night. He 
swore nothing would keep him away.” 
Her father smiled. “I remember the 
feeling,” he added with a kind of in- 
terest. 

She leaned back and closed her eyes, 

“T don’t want anything or anybody.” 

“Poor child!” said her father kindly. 


She was with her mother in that 
pfetty, jaded lady’s pretty, jaded sit- 
ting room on the second floor of the 
Regent’s Park house. To find it all 
there, so unchanged, after her part ina 
catastrophe that had cost a thousand 
feel like a person who 
had been terribly dreaming. The little 
place was almost as small as her cabin 
on the Vesta. The green walls, the 
green carpet, the snoring pug on the 
white fur rug, the many tossed, shabby 
amber cushions were all in the same 
attitudes in which she had left them. 
And her mother, tall, frail, lithe, with 
limitable hinting smile that only 
her mouth, wore 
frock. 


lives, made her 


her i1 
touched the 
the same old, but elegar it, 

The room was a little overheated, a 
little oppressed with the heavy scent of 
lilies. But, oh, it was town! It was 
reason and safety, luxury and comfort, 
sleekness and ease! Stretching herself 
along the little divan against the wall, 
Nance relaxed mind and fears and 
muscles at once. 

Her mother was wise, adorably wise. 
She had nothing to ask, nothing to ex- 
claim, till the first hour was past. The 
precocious page had brought in tea, 
mended the fire, returned Miss Nance’s 


corners 0. 
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gracious recognition admiringly, and 
retired. Mother and daughter had 
drunk their tea, and eaten a dish of 
muffins with the hearty greed of women 
left all Mrs. Abbott 
strayed to the tragedy. 

The girl found herself not loath to 
talk to her mother. She could tell her 
of the wreck and the drowning people 
and the cries and the haunting sights 
that had floated for hours in company 
with the derelict hulk. She heard, 
dreamily, the lady’s* little cries of sur- 
prise and consternation, her expressions 

awe at the position of a girl alone 

iw7h dreadful days and _ nights, 
ting for death. And when she had 
said and looked the right things—grief, 
horror, shivering that such 
things can be—she had her own per- 
sonal sorrows to mourn over. 
you lost everything, 


alone, before 


outrage 


“I suppose 
darling ?” 

“Everything, mother.” 

“One can’t help feeling personally 
about even such a great tragedy. | 
recover from the 


wonder if we could 


ly.” 

lon’t know 

haps you don’t, darling. But I 
ust. Wit both of us to dress 

un ired 


- - ” 
or care. 


a year, I have to care. 


would have 


5 t] RUS ne f the Ff rench- 


” 


Che Jap silk. 
ould be. Of 
| 


ed one of those exquisite hand- 


course! [f y ou’d 
ts! I shall never be able 
prices again, It’s too 
thought—after | 
were safe, dear child—was, 


nmrst 


nother ?” 


“It was, dear. I said to your father, 

don’t suppose there’s a stitch saved.’ ” 

“And he? What did he say?” 

“Oh, you know what mez are! Said 
something about ‘Women stagger me!’ 
and went out. He knows perfectly well 
how limited I am.” 

“Mother,” said Nance, “to men, we 
seem very little.” 

“What can you mean, dear?” 

“T mean, that we do. It’s no wonder 
that men have a contempt for us.” 

“Darling !” : 
tears ran down the girl’s 
cheeks ; she kept her face in shadow. 

“T have yet to learn men’s contempt 
for us,” said Mrs. Abbott, with her 
hinting smile that drove out the dimple 
in her chin. She never failed to make 
the dimple play, kndwing well that it 


Two 


was one of her assets. 

The amber shades over the electric 
lights were kind to both women. 

Nance lay very still, seeing another 
room—a wide, bare place, with a big 
fire, a skin or two on the floor; and in 
it, standing, a man with love and scorn 
on his face. Outside, the snow froze; 
in the room, passion burned. 

“Men despise us, mother.” 

“We're yet the highest-priced tings 
in the world, my child.” 

“I’ve never met a woman yet, among 
all our crowd, who was fit to be the 


| meant 


I know \ é 
a -_ 


putting the 


when you staggered him b 
your underclothes alongside the 
women, and 


loss of 
thousand 
children’s lives.” 

“Tt isn’t as if any of them were my 
friends, darling. One can’t be too per- 
sonal over everything.” 

She sighed. 

“You don’t 
much, do you, mother ?” 

“T care for them as much as they 
care for me, I think.” 


loss of a men, 


care for your friends 
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“That's it. 
ing?” 

“Can you suggest anything pleas- 
anter ?” 

“Aunt Nella seemed happy.” 

“Aunt Nella and I are two very dif- 
ferent people. And you are like me, 
Nance.” 

“T know.” 

“Then, darling ?” 

“Oh, I know! There’s nothing to be 
said. I couldn’t bear to live her sort 
of life.” 

“You won’t have to. 
to that.” 

“Ah!” said Nance. “Willie!” A tiny 
shudder ran over her again at mention 
of his name. “He—he’s had to go out 
of town?” 

“He'll be back to-night in time to 
dine, he hopes.” 

“He’s dining here?” 

“Of course. It’s just possible you 
may have noticed, dear, that Willie is 
in love!” 

“I wonder what you understand by 
‘love,’ mother.” 

“Much what you do, darling. 

The girl lay silent. 

“T have learned,” she said to herself, 
with “a kind of transitory and solemn 
triumph. ‘I have learned—more than 
she or any one else will ever guess.” 
Her thoughts were back, briefly, in the 
spring land she had left; back upon a 


Is our life worth liv- 


Willie will see 


” 


a great dancing 
“On 


frozen river: back in 
Sang: 


room, where a man —the— 
road—to— Mandalay 

Her thoughts were back, bitter, upon 
the moment when she had been called 
upon to choose 

And he was dead. 

“Mother,” she said in.a hard and 
desperate voice, “I want to be alone.” 

Mrs, Abbott got up and stood for a 
momertt with her foot on the fender, 
looking into the fire. A sort of idle wis- 
dom informed her. As one woman 
guessing the secrets of another, she 
knew that much had happened, but that 


Ainslee’s 


inquiry, that sympathy, from her point 
of view, would be injudicious. She 
didn’t want to ask what she didn’t want 
to know. After a few moments’ dally- 
ing—enough not to make her compli- 
ance seem too obligingly hurried—she 
answered : { 

“But of course, darling! You shall 
be quiet till dinner time. Then you'll 
put on one of your old frocks and come 
down, won’t you? I quite understand 
your nerviness. You ought to rest. 
There isn’t a fire in your bedroom. But 
I must go down to speak to Sims, so 
you'll stay here quietly, love, and no 
one will disturb you.” 

She stood beside her daughter for a 
moment, but the girl had closed her 
eyes. Mrs. Abbott left the room. 

She was on the stairs when the door- 
bell rang, and she looked over the ban- 
isters. The page was letting in a rather 
heavily built, but quick-moving man, 
who began an imperative inquiry before 
he had set foot in the hall. 

“Willie!” said Mrs. Abbott, running 
down. “Oh, Willie!” She took both 
his hands, impeding him. “The dar- 
ling is here—and so tired, so worn out, 
so distrait! Is it any wonder?” She 
shivered devoutly, appropriately. “After 
all she has been through! So young as 
she is, to. be in the midst of death!” 

“Where is she?” said Willie Chase, 
like a man who has lost his breath. 

“In my sitting room 
ment. I know you don’t want to wait 
She backed before-him gracefully, hold- 
ing his hand. “She is so weary, and 
wants to rest.” 

“T shan’t disturb her if I just sit by 
and " 

“Hold her hand? Well’—the dimple 
played—‘“if you must, you must. But 
leave her to herself, Willie. She is ina 
distraught mood, poor child. She’s 
promised to come down to dinner, 
though.” 

“Let me have it up there with her. 
Be a dear lady! Now do! I’ve only 


But wait a mo- 
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just comie from King’s Cross, and I 
don’t want to go home to dress, if you’ll 
allow me to stay.” 
“T’ll allow you to do anything. 
“Dear lady,” said Willie Chase, “you 
are too sweet to be a mother-in-law !” 
“You insist on making me one.” 
He laughed, moving toward the 


stairs. 
“You shan’t be any else’s 
mother-in-law. That’s certain. And 
you'll let me have dinner with her, up 
there?” 

“T’ll send up trays.” 

His foot on the lowest stair, -he 
His ruddy color changed fit- 


one 


paused. 
fully; his eyes were alight. 

“She won’t mind my going up now? 
I shall be very good.” 

“Go along,” said Mrs. Abbott, dim- 
pling. 

He ran up very softly. for so heavy 
a man. His heart beat thickly. He 
knocked at the door and entered right 
knock in the manner of a 
man who has his rights and knows 
them. The amber light filled the tiny 
room flowingly; the lilies pervaded the 
air; on the divan Nance lay motionless, 


ipon his 


gripping at a cushion with both hands 
She wore a blue 
mother, 


person in pain. 

kimono filched from her 
ier hair was tumbling on her neck. 
armed girl, 
HKlive 


‘ 


ite cheeked, white 


Food 


yore he reves could open at sound 
footfall; and she was in his 
arms, 


roused by his kisses from her 
waking dream of her dead. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Nance sounded a little cry with bit- 
To waken from a dream 
man to a real and a most different 
presentiment! To be in the arms of 
ene whose passion and desire stalked 


terness in it. 
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openly in his shining eyes, and to know 
herself loathing instincts from which 
she had never before turned aside, too 
sickly even to contemplate their ‘grati- 
fication! It was a cruel and vicious 
wrench back to the old life for which 
she had longed, but which now crum- 
bled in ashes. Its fires had burned 
themselves out. All was gray. The. 
lilies’ breath seemed to her, in that 
small, hot room, like the stench of stag- 
nant water; the green walls and em- 
bossed ceiling were as the dark trees 
overhanging. For a while, she could 
neither think nor speak, but, after that 
first resentful cry, lay quiescent. Wil- 
lie fondled and kissed her, and her 
hands fluttered weakly against the em- 
braces of his. The man was the first 
to utter words. 

He said, “My darling girl! My sweet- 
heart!” over and over again. 

“T am so tired,” she replied. 

He hung over her & minute or two 
more, breathing deeply, devouring her 
with his look. Then he drew himself 
away with an effort that was ‘obvious, 
and stood up, still holding fast to one of 
her hands. 

“Of course you are, little darling. 
But Fou look as sweet as ever, Nance. 
Sweeter. I’ve never before 
with your hair tumbling down, have I?” 
You were rough. You 


seen you 


“It’s you 


we 
Is busy at the 
id, tightening hairpins. 
Che sleeves fell back, revealing 
the long length of her 
Chase seized one and kissed it. 
“Forgive me. I’m a brute to you!” 
He smiled. “And I promised your 
mother I’d be good. I will be good now 
—for a little while.” He sat down upon 
the side of the divan.. “Lie down again, 
Have this behind 
I wish*I had a looking- 


W ide 


round arms. 


darling. cushion 


your head. 
glass to show you yourself.” 


“I don’t care about seeing myself,. 
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thank you. I—I’ve had an awful time, 
you know.” 

“IT know, Nance. You don’t want to 
talk about it, do you, even to me?” 

“Least of all to you!” she thought. 
Then she said uncertainly : 

“T don’t know. I don’t know what I 
want. I’d do anything to get those 
sights out of my head for just twenty- 
four hours. It is terrible!” 

Her mouth quivered, and her hands 
clenched hard on the cushions. She lay 
there looking a hunted, haunted woman, 
suddenly years older than her age of 
twenty-four, and there was about her 
something alien, unknown, which the 
man could not read; he held no clew. It 
was the travail of the spiritual agony 
informing a penitent. 

Chase became quiet. He was a man 
of strength, mental as well as bodily, 
and he looked kindly, if hotly, upon 


women, as little things, and weak. To 
a strong man any woman will turn in 


need, and, becoming all at once con- 
scious of his power, Nance’ turned to 
Willie Chase and looked up at him like 
a kitten begging for help. 

“Teave the cushions alone,” he said, 
substituting his hand. She cJung to 
that thankfully, and the harder.. she 
clung, the more his clasp tightened. His 
sudden quietness and his grip brought 
her a feeling of safety, and, closing her 
eyes, still holding his hand, she laid her 
cheek down upon it. She sighed. 

“Willie,” she 
rible!’’ 

“You must try not to think of it, of 
course. | that’s what every 
one’s been telling you.” 

“Tt’s impossible.” 

“Equally of course. The next best 
thing is to leave yourself to me.” 

“I wish I could!” She sighed it 
involuntarily before she knew what she 
had said. 

“You can. Just let yourself go.’ 

“Tt isn’t easy.” 

“Yes, it is, for a woman. It’s always 


said, “it has been hor- 


expect 


’ 


Ainslee’s 


woman’s easiest way. See, let me have 
you in my arms,.and put your head on 
my shoulder, and cry if you like. Poor 
little girl!” 

“T don’t want to, please.” 

“As you like.” He remained holding 
her hand and thrilling to the feel of 
her soft “You’re not coming 
down to dinner. I’m going to have it 
up here with you, alone. You'll like 
that?” 

“Willie—why do you stay, this eve- 
ning? I’m all—all—just anyhow.” 

“You’re always sweet to me, Nance. 
I adore you.~ I shall stay because I 
can’t go. No. It couldn’t be done— 
possibly.” ‘ 

She lay silent for a little while and 
then cried in a sudden burst: 

“It was so dark, and the sea was 
gray! In the sunlight nothing is so 
bad, but the sea was awful! And peo- 
ple were—blown to bits. And the boats 
were smashed, and people—were— 
drowning and crying!” 

“Poor devils!’ said Chase, very low, 

‘‘M-m-mother. is so overcome because 
some of the things she lent me—her 
best undies—have gone down. She said 
her first thought was, ‘Not a stitch will 
be saved!’” The words rushed out, ap- 
palled. She imitated her mother’s rich 
and drawling voice. “That is what she 
thought,” she said, looking up at Chase 


cheek. 


-with a wry twist to her mouth. 


She saw a hardness cross his face 


and a glitter of steel in. his eye For 
a moment he was all scorn; 
laxed. to him little 
things, frivolous and weak. Mrs. Ab- 
bott was but one of them. He could 
take her seriously no more than the 
others. He kissed Nance’s sneering 
mouth. 

“?M.” he said. 

She thought with relief: ‘He under- 
Men do. different men 
are from women! 
His arms repelled her less, because he 
He was like a 


then he re- 


For women were 


stands. How 


They see bigger.” 
b aS 


could be big and wise. 
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harbor to a little broken-winged sailing 
boat caught in a gale. 

“That’s all there is to say,” she shud- 
dered. 

“You léave yourself to me.” 

She left herself, as it were, to him, 
and he kept her quiet, and was very 
good, as good as he knew how to be. 
He made it appear that he was ready to 
serve and sustain her. He was think- 
ing hard, but he did not let her know it. 

Their marriage had been almost fixed 
—yes, she had nearly promised it be- 
fore going away—for next month. 

He meant to keep her to it. 

The precocious page rattled the door 
handle and entered with a tray. He 
served dinner with a cleverness beyond 
his years. His service was so quick 
that in twenty minutes they were left 
alone with port and grapes, and the 
coffee maker ready on a stool by the 
fire. 

Willie made the girl drink port. 
“Heavy, horrid stuff!” she complained, 
but he insisted. * With his arm behind 
her head, the glass at her lips, he was 
masterful. He fed her with grapes, 
enjoying the task, and made her coffee. 

While he stood over the fire, from 
her divan—from which she had not 
risen—the girl looked at him. Of mid- 

height, heavily strong, he 
full of pugnacity. Resting her chin 
He was brick 


sh. His eyes 


square > 


nd, she gazed. 
| his jaw was longi 
hard hot. He 
aman of furious will furious de- 
sire, veiled after the fashion of men, 
but palpable to her whom he had pur- 
sued, caught, and kissed. At this mo- 
ment he was hers to command, a lover 
beseeching. But soon he expected of 
her the greater gift; soon he expected 
that she should surrender herself. She 
found her heart beating thickly as she 
looked 


Feeling her gaze, he glanced up, and 


once and was 


and 


Was ‘vith her in a moment. 
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“Big eyes!” he said, and kissed her 
hard. 

He left her with tingling lips while 
he went back to his coffee making. This 
he did delicately, deliberately. He was 
a man who did small things well, as 
long as they were things that ministered 
to his wants. - Soon he brought her a 
cup of perfect coffee and seated him- 
self again on the divan. 

He had something, in his mind to 
say, and she sensed it as a deer sniffs 
danger. That bargain she had made! 

“If I agree to you going to Canada, 
will you promise’ we shall be married 
the month after you come back?” 

“ll promise anything, Willie, if I 
can get away from every one and every- 
thing I know, for a bit.” 

Willie had kept his part of the bar- 
gain and now he wanted her to keep 
hers. But, womanlike, she shrank from 
the payment. A rich lover was almost 
as great an asset as a rich husband. He 
gave all, and received nothing. 

Chase began: “I shan’t worry you to- 
night, dear girl, to discuss arrange- 
ments, but if -you’re feeling fit, will 
you lunch with me to-morrow? And 
where ?” 

“The Carlton, at one-thirty ?” 

“T’ll fetch you at one.” 

“That will do nicely,” she said, with 
a sense of reprieve. 

“You know what I want to talk about, 
don’t you?” 

She played with her coffee spoon, not 
replying. 

“You won’t keep me waiting much 
longer, will you, Nance?” 

She murmured: “I don’t feel—after 
all I’ve gone through rf 

“Oh, rats!” said Chase. 

Under her eyelashes, she looked up 
cautiously and saw that slight play of 
steelly scorn, that hardness, in his face 
for a moment. He knew women’s 
games and despised them. She felt hot 
at the sudden search his eyes made of 
her face. 
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‘Leave yourself to me,” he said 
again. “The best cure for horror is a 
honeymoon—a honeymoon with a fel- 
low who knows how to make one, that 
is.” He smiled, and promised, “I'll give 
you no end of a good time, my dearest, 
if you'll be just a little kind to me.” 

She fell back on her plea hurriedly: 

“T’m so tired.” , 

“You won't be always tired,” said 
Chase gravely. 

He left her with nothing to say ex- 
cept: 

“No, but—but—— 
ing to bed early to-night. 
forever.” 

“And I’m to go away?” 

She got rid of him after ten 
utes of argument, dalliance, embraces, 
and reiteration of her promise to lunch 
to-morrow. And when he. had 
she-sat down in her mother’s chair by 


I mean, I’m go- 
I could sleep 


min- 


gone, 


the fire, beside the snoring pug, and 
tried to look into the future as far as 
next month. ° 

It was a long way ahead; she had 
never been provident. But there 
now something about its steady daily 
made her know next 
aced long before it 


was 


approach that 
month must be f 
came. 
She envisioned marriage with Chase. 
Her mother came 
in the silk wrapper in which she 


I 


in, extraordinarily 
elegant 
dined at home, when alone with hi 
husb | Ch, 
and het 
They were wary. 
“My love, ar 
You look better! 
only infallible tonic, of course.” 
“I’m just going to bed.” 
“Oh, my dear child, wait. 
away the momenf I come in. I 
things to say to you.” 
“Will they take long, mother?” 
“I hope not, dear, unless you’re very 
argumentative. Willie tells me you are 
lunching with him to-morrow.” 
“You've seen Willie?” 


feeling better? 


\ young man is the 


you 


Don’t run 
have 


Ainslee’s 


*° 
course he came ia to say 
good-by. Even a man inJove has some 
manners left for the outside world, 
And he asked me something.” 

“Yes?” 

“He asked me if* I thought you 
wanted to postpone your marriage.” 

eves 

“And he asked me, if so, 

“Yes, mother?” 

“And I said I was sure no such idea 
was in your head. I advised him to 
make all allowance for your dreadful 
experiences.” 

“Oh, mother!” the girl almost whis- 


“Of 


why.” 


pered. 
“IT told that the sooner 
everything is finally settled, the better 


him, dear, 
it will be for every one.” 
.“What final settlement 
want ?” ; 
“You know, you promised next 


does he 


month.” 
‘That was long ago. 
then—more 


Much has hap- 


pened since than you 
know.” 

“For Heaven’s sake, don’t talk so 
It is so foolish. My dear, you 


with Willie. He is 


wildly! 

must be reasonable 

a man, and a prize—don’t forget that— 

and men hate waiting. They stale by 

waiting. Don’t forget that, either.” 
“You mean ?” 


“He'll ti if him 


yes. No parents expe { 1 girl to live at 
home You're old 
enough to know your own mind.” 

Nance had the feeling of the young 
bird expected duly to fly upon its own 
wings, to realize that the parent wings 
grow weary in its service. Her mother 
looked naturally, to her maf 
riage, after which five hundred pounds 
need no longer be divided by two. 

“T’ll_ settle with Willie to-morrow, 
mother.” 


aimlessly forever. 


forw ard, 
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“What shall you say?” 
“How do I know till 
_ comes?’ 

She moved languidly to the door, her 
mother watching. 

“IT can’t get married next month,” 
she said, at the door. “I couldn’t bear 
it.” 

“Do listen!” 

“No, I can’t listen. All I know is 
I’m not going to be married next month, 
He must wait. We haven’t been en- 
gaged so very, very long, after all.” 
“Quite long enough for your class. 
We don’t have long engagements. You 
can’t keep a man waiting for a year or 
more. It isn’t done.” A“ 

“If you’d only understand, as I do 
now, how little such considerations mat- 
ter, mother!” She went slowly up the 
flight of stairs to her room on the next 
floor. ; 

Here she sat down in woman’s fa- 
vored situation for reflection—before 
her. glass. Gazing mto it, she thought: 

“But if I don’t marry Willie, what 
shall do? I shall have to marry some 
one—some day.” 

She was so newly—a widow. That 
was how she felt. A widow, nameless, 
but mourning ;-a widow who dared not 
claim her dead. In a torrent of guilty 
memories came of Blair’s 
kisses, his voice, his whole 
She had smashed their love 
place lit 
} é could 


daughter of 


to-morrow 


agony, the 
hands, his 
adoration 


and 1 n to set up in their 


1 
i 


tle tit ;s, whom, after all 


“rue 


, like a 


not \ 
her mother. 

As, presently, she brushed her long 
hair, with many a tremor, it seemed as 
if another face rose in the glass, to peer 
at her over her shoulder—a, pinkish, 
round, bland face; the Swedish stew- 
ardess mouthing a smile. 


The housemaid brought to Nance her 
breakfast, in bed. She had awakened 
to a fine morning, which shows London 
at her best. In the treetops away in 
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Regent’s Park, many little birds were 
twittering; from a shifting sky the sun 
shone gold. And she felt upon her 
such a languor as made the mere 
project of getting. up distasteful. But 
presently, after she had eaten and drunk 
and read a quantity of letters from dear 
friends who did not matter at.all, she 
roused herself to the day. 

She was to lunch with Willie; he 
would fetch her at one. 

Aimlessly she went to her wardrobe, 
where last season’s fine-weather clothes 
hung limply. She would have to make 
one of those démodé costumes do. 
Standing by the open cupboard, her el- 
bow against its lintel, her head on her 
hand, she surveyed the garments, biting 
her lip. It was a big struggle not to 
succumb to her despair—not to bow 
down beneath the weight of it and to 
confess to the whole world the truth 
about the last hour of the Vesta; then, 
in the moral sackcloth of the penitent, 
despised, abjured, to shrink into social 
nothingness. 

When she got thus far with her vi- 
sion, she could not face it. No, she 
must have what was left, take the husks 
remaining. She had been nurtured too 
frail, too soft, for renunciation under- 
taken with the sole purpose of scourg- 
ing herself. Her body hated it. Sick 
as she was, training ‘reasserted itself so 
far as to make her eager to be beauti- 
ful for Willie, to cause her to view with 
a lively criticism the gowns hanging be- 
fore her. She had them all out and 
pored over them, like a sybil over her 
wise books or a witch at her black arts. 

And this she was—a sybil in learning 
of frail things beautiful, a young witch 
still at her initiation of lore pertaining 
to men, but instinct with it from the 
cradle. . 

She chose gray, a pure, pale-colored 
gray as soft as doves. In it, last 
autumn, she had looked angelic. And 
the close gray hat and gray shoes and 
stockings that matched it were all there. 
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Her furs—that capital of 
woman--had gone down, but she could 
steal from her mother a great_gray 
fox skin. . 

She had to rouge her lips a little, 
but her white cheeks and her sfeeked 
hair and her big eyes were a lovely 
She fastened, where the 


many a 


combination. 
gray fox’s nose lay across one shoulder, 
a group of rosebuds, dead white. Very 
pure and guiltless. she looked as she 
stepped from her room and went slowly 
down the stairs. 

At the door of her mother’s room, 
she heard voices. She paused a second, 
fastening her gloves, 
rich, vibrating drawl, penetrating the 


and her mother’s 


door, uttered: 

“Yes, the marriage is to take place 
next wa 

Nance opened the door and 
swiftly in. The little green room .was 
lily scented in spite of windows open 
to the morning, and her mother, bend- 


went 


ing over her desk, searching for some- 
thing, was talking to a man who stood 
on the hearthrug. , He 
tentive, polite, and polished, the genus, 


was eager, at 


London reporter. 

“My darling!” her mother exclaimed, 
wheeling around, and, to the man, 
added, ‘My « 

He hov 


twee! 1@1 


laughter.” 


her gloy 
the caller: 


ly the p 


rlasting 


and on 
silence with his eve snore 
Mrs. Abbott said Smo rthly, 


for reference at a visiting card lying on 


1 
glancing 


her desk: = 

“This is Mr. Bennett, of the Social 
Weekly, dear Nance. He is anxious to 
learn what child, to 
Spare you aw- 
ful, awful disaster and 
made a serious pause for a few 
“He asked me for a photograph; hith- 


you—or! [, lear 
-can tell him about this 
She sighed, 


4 


‘onds. 


Ainslee’s 


erto unpublished, and I am so glad to 
think that the one Delys did for you 
last autumn is available.” 

“As Mrs. Abbott was saying,” the 
reporter murmured, “there will soon be * 
wedding photographs.” 

“Not ‘soon,’” said Nance coldly, 

“About that, dear,” Mrs, Ab- 
bott a little tartly, “you can speak more 
responsibly than I, and I shall be glad 
if you will do it.” 

“Tf Miss Abbott would be so good,” 
added Bennett, of the Social WW eekly, 

TN ww -off—to _ settle 
dates.” 

“Not so fat 
her mother, with a 


look. 


said 


rather far 


as all that, dear,” said 
keen and anxious 


“I think so,” said Nance inexorably, 
She added, “Some time this year—that 
is all I can’say.” 

Mrs. Abbott turned to the reporter— 
she always treated them charmingly— 


and confided: 


“It was to have been very shortly, but 
a wedding on the top of a shipwreck— 
oh, it’s rather toa much for a young 
No woman should get*married in 


nerves. 


girl. 
a state of 
He agreed plausibly, and the con- 
versation languished. The portrait was 
handed to him, and enthused upon. 
ie tick and gloves, 
have 
ott 
So1 til Nance heard 
her fffrming 
[The girl sat down, 
testing pug with an idle 
thought: 
‘*Some time this year’—I’m commit 


ted to that now. But this yea} has a 
long, long while to run. Nine Ponths 
It shan’t be till a 

Entering, Mrs. Abbott made no pro- 
test. She put back into drawers and 
pigeonholes the articles that her search 


December 
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had tumbled out, and’ she smiled quite 
sweetly. 

“There will be other papers calling 
no doubt,” she said. “I will spare you, 
You don’t want to see these 


my dear. 
And I have your permission to 


people. 


say that you will be married before next 


year.” 

“When I came in, you were about to 
say——”” 

“IT was going to say ‘next month,’ 
dear. I’m glad you were in time to 
stop me.” 

“No, you are not ‘glad, mother. If 
you'd told all the papers ‘next month,’ 
you would have used that as a lever 
So would Willie.” 
is a 


with me. 

“Your conversation 
matic, my child.” 

Without answering, Nance remained 
there, sunk in the chair. Her mother 
sat down to attend to a heavy corre- 
spondence, and her pen _ flowed 
smoothly. No care marred her smooth 
brow, and her reddened lips and bloom- 
ing cheeks made her look more like the 
elder sister than the mother of her own 
daughter. Her blouse was low cut, her 
skirt short. 

A queer thought came to Nance as 
she sat watching her mother. It was: 

“What a pity she can’t marry Willie 
herself! She’d enjoy the twelve thou- 
sand as I never can—now.” 

The warmth of the fire closed her 
eyes | lulled her, wait- 
ing; and Willie was standing by her 
knew he was in the room. 
In the same instant, Mrs. Abbott had 
gone out, 
smile and a gay little hand squeeze. 

“Well, darling,” said Chase, “feeling 
better ?”’ 

“I feel splendid.” 

“You look it. Get up,” he said, with 
an unaccustomed estheticism, ‘and 
come out of this room. It doesn’t suit 
you, in that rig. A spring morning is 
your setting, and I’ll walk you a little 
way through the park, so that I may 


little dra- 


while she ‘sat 
before 


passing him with a mere 
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have the pleasure of looking at you in 
the right frame.” 

They went downstairs together, his 
hand lightly under her arm, she keep- 
ing a gay face to him. They went part 
way across Regent’s Park, Chase ad- 
miring her, thinking only too palpably: 

“In six weeks—eight at the most— 
she’ll be all mine.” 

She saw the thought under its veil, 
and she made herself beguile him; she 
played each smalf trick that she had 
learned, of old, would charm him, re- 
sponding to his mood, meeting his 
pressing ardor with hints of surrender. 
She had the man boynd and in chains 
at her side before they had walked more 
than a quarter of a mile. He would 
have done anything for her—plucked 
edelweiss from any mountain, fought 
a duel, placed a thousand pounds in a 
gutter—and he liked his money—or, in 
exaltation, abjured the call of the flesh 
for the call of the spirit ; any monstrous 
thing he would have tried to do. 

It was this last mood into which she 
wanted to win him—the mood in which 
a man sees his soul. She wanted, for 
an hour or two, to change his quality, 
while she coaxed him. 

The fresh winds blew her skirts high 
from the ankles and outlined her slen- 
derness. She looked, all gray and 
white, with her smiling pink lips, like 
some tall fairy thing come out to meet 
the early daffodils. She 
much spirit that the man was chastened, 


i 


seemed so 
would have him be, and he re- 
vered. He grew tender and gentle, pro- 
tective, and solicitous in his care, and 
soon would allow her to walk no 
farther, but took her out of the park, to 
where his car loitered slowly along, 
waiting for them. 

The took them swiftly and 
smoothly on. They crossed Oxford 
Street and dipped Piccadilly-wards, 
All was sun and light. Presently, set in 
the Carlton’s red-and-white, she was 
facing Willie across a lunch table. 


as she 


car 
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By then she had him in her two 
hands. 

When he had drunk his cocktail, she 
was telling him of the Social Weekly's 
emissary. Thus she led on carefully to 
the perilous topic, the postponement of 
marriage. 

“T said, ‘Some time this year.’ ” 

She saw his jaw drop and his eyes 
stare for a moment, and smiled at him 
sweetly; with coaxing. a 

“Willie, I know I promised——’ 

“You promised next month.” 

“T know. Oh, I know! But I sup- 
pose it is as mother says—a wedding 
a shipwreck is rather 


’ 


right on top of 
too much for a girl.” 
“Is a wedding such a 
thing ?” - 
“Well, you know [ think most 
girls are terrified at their Own wed- 


dreadful 


dings.” 

“Poor little things! But I don’t think 
they are, all the same. I promise you, 
marrying me won’t be very awful.” 

“You needn’t tell me!. You're a 
darling. But I’m so tired. I feel as if 


something has gone out of me, some, 


vital spring.” 

“T could mend it, perhaps, if I had 
the chance.” 

“Willie, I want to rest and be very 
quiet.” 

“T’d take 


quiet, indee 


you awéy very 


moon 

“Men wot 
hangs around a wed 

“Men won't submit to the tyranny 
of a ‘fuss,’ We’re too jolly 
wise. Life’s short, and fuss fills it.” 

“Are you very angry with me, Wil- 
lie ?” 

“T couldn’t be, darling. I'll do any- 
thing in the world for you.” 

“You'll wait a little longer, then?” 

He paused and thought. His brick- 
red face was and baffled. He 
looked into her eyes, which were very 
clear. 


you ‘see. 


gPTave 


Ainslee’s 


“If I must, I must.” 

“You are such a dear, Willie.” 

“Why—I don’t want to be a brute, 
little girl, and worry you, and all that, 
but 

“T’ve disappointed you, I know.” 

She reproached herself, her head 
bent. He saw her hands tremble a lit- 
tle over the peach she was peeling, 

“T’ll wait,” he said, ‘‘with what con- 
tentment I can muster, till the end af 
the year, if I must. But you won't keep 
me longer, will you, Nance?” 

“No. I promise. Can it be Decem- 
ber ?” 

“All right, darling.” 

“Poor Willie! Y ou’d got the flat and 
the week-end farm nearly ready for 
me !” 

“We must think of more improve- 
shall turn 


ments to pass the time. | 
Keep it 


into the flat myself, no doubt. 
snug for you.” 

Again she thought to herself: 

“Men are big. I wish we were. If 
he were a woman, he would be moaning, 
‘Oh, my dress is ready! And the fur- 
niture!’ A woman would feel the whole 
map was spoiled by a little alteration. 
But men——” 

Yet, as she looked at his face, she 
knew that he would give her no more 
lease upon his patience after December. 
She had put a strain upon him by her 

l I ished 
inst 
vell 
that 

, 


had robbed him thus prematurely of 


some of the privileges of rich bachelor- 
hood without substituting for them the 
pleasures of the benedict. She knew 
that the ensuing nine months, added to 
those that had gone before, would fret 
him badly. 

Over coffee and cigarettes, she was 
very She meant to be 
just as gefferous In the 
afternoon, they dropped into a picture 
gallery, and wandered out of it again at 


sweet to him. 


as possible. 
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four, for tea. They had that in a tiny 


pink place, extravagantly expensive, in 


Jermyn Street. _ Walking up Bond 
Street, presently, he begged to know if 
there wasn’t anything she could think 
of that she wanted. 

She remembered the gold bangle, a 
heavy one, to wear on her upper arm. 
She gay e him the pleasure of buying it 
for her, and explained about the lock 
and key. He chuckled delightedly over 
that, and in high good humor put her 
in the car again, to take her home. 

She had won her day. 

I shall come in first to kiss you 
good-by,” he whispered as they neared 
the house. 

She would have given him a thou- 
sand kisses to be spared the rest. He 
followed her into a sitting room off the 
hall to say good-by. Here he took her 
into his arms and said with a resump- 
tion of passion: 

“Mind, Caprice! 
than December !” 

She murmured something—she did 
not know what—because she thought 
she heard, in the hall, a voice from a 
nightmare. Thick, smooth, and cold, it 
was speaking. 

She kissed Willie Chase and sent him 
away. The front door shut behind him, 
and there were footsteps across the hall. 
For th« before the page 
opened the she stood rigid, her 
hand enched by het 

surveying her with his 

1 


, Salad: 


Not a day longer 


moments 
door, 


sides 


recocious eyes 
thought you would be disengaged 
now, miss. A young woman has just 
called and would like to speak to you.” 

“Her name?” 

“She don’t want to give it—says you 
wouldn't Is she to go 
away ?” 

“No. Wait.” Slowly she asked: “Is 
she a rather stout person, with a pink 
face and light hair ?” 

“Yes, 


“Show her in here.” 


know it, miss. 


miss.” 


The young stewardess came in. 

Without her crackling white, she did 
not look so fresh, so wholesome, as she 
had on board. Intrigue showed in her 
whole mien; her eyes were watchful, 
purposeful, but shifty. She uttered 
very respectfully, “Good evening, 
miss,” and stood near the door as if 
waiting to be asked forward. 

“Why have you come?” Nance said. 

It was a foolish question, .and she 
knew it directly it had left her tongue. 
It implied that this woman could not 
come here without a good-enough rea- 
son, as, indeed, she could not. But it 
partly admitted, by its fearfulness, the 
existence of a reason. When she had 
asked it, she fell silent suddenly, and 
the visitor was in no hurry to reply. 

At length she answered, quite 
honeyed : 

“T came to see how you were, miss.” 

“Thank you. You see I am well.” 

“T am glad, miss. | told a newspa- 
per gentleman that ss 

‘Newspaper !” 

“You will excuse me making a little 
money where I can. I am a poor 
woman, not a young lady like you.” 

“Sit down.” 

“Thank you, miss.” The Swede 
came forward and sat on a straight 
chair. Nance threw herself into a low 
one. So much over the 
woman she would claim artd keep—the 
other 


advantage 


social right to lounge while the 
Sat erect 


“What have you been telling the pa- 


sto d or 


vers: 

“Only how we picked you up, miss. 
And how [I attended you all through the 
first night, and thought you would suf- 
fer a good deal from nervous shock.” 

“That is not all!” 

“That is all I said, miss.” 

With every’ hurried word, Nance 
knew she was delivering herself into 
the other’s hands, and yet she must 
know—she must—exactly what she had 
to fight. If the Swede had told the 
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newspapers just what a troubled girl 


e@ had moaned in sleep, they would be on 


the sensation hunt like dogs on a trail. 
And people in Canada would read— 
and say—and ask—— 

Before a cross-examining fire, she 
felt she would be helpless. Her nerve 
would go. 

What was it that she had said in her 
sleep? 

The Swede was speaking at random, 
but she sounded like a woman sure of 
her ground, familiar with the point she 
raised. 

“T didn’t say more because I knew a 
lot of upsetting would be 
asked you, miss.” 

“What dg you 
questioned about?” 

“About the other—the gentleman— 
who was with you on the Vesta.” 

What? She knew it! It was as 
hopeless as it had seemed. A clenched 
and quivering fist pressed hard upon her 
mouth, Nance surveyed the woman. 

“You—you—were—quite right,”’ she 
faltered. 

The stewardess knew nothing, noth- 


quest ions 


suppose | could be 


ing of any weight whatever, but her re- 
sponding smile held an understanding 
still and deep. 


“Yes, miss,” she replied. “Trust me. 


I am quite safe.” 
She Sat 
straight 


loung 


oth 


miss.” 
“Indeed ? Why must you do that?” 
“My trade is hair-dressing. I am 
But so far [ 


quite clever at it, miss. 


have had no capital, no chance to be- 
gin.” 

During a pause, her words, her atti- 
tude of waiting and quiet expectation, 
penetrated the aching misery in Nance’s 
brain. whither the other led. 

“T must see if I can help you.” 

“Thank you, miss.” 


She saw 


Ainslee’s 


“How much is ‘capital’ ?” 

“How much is the dress allowance of 
a young lady like you?” 7 

Nance flinched. 

“You—you beast!” 

“Miss ?” 

“My dress allowance is so small, con- 
sidering my expenses——” 

“A hundred pounds would start me 
in a room over my friends’ shop—a 
news agent’s shop. And you would 
bring ladies to me, miss?” 

“Can you do hair?” 

“Try me, miss.” 

“But—a hundred pounds!” 

“Perhaps a _ friend—the 
would lend it to you, miss.” 

With a long breath, Nance said, “He 
will.” She waved the other up from 
her chair and slowly rose from her 


filancé— 


own. 

“You must go now. You can leave 
me an address, and I|’ll write to you to- 
morrow. I’ll promise to write to-mor- 
row.” 

“You are very kind, miss.” 

As she turned slowly toward the 
door, Mrs, Abbott came in, and stopped 
to look the woman up and down. Ur- 
bane and gracious, she nodded, “Good 
evening.” Then, “Have I seen you be- 
forer 

“No, madam,” the stewardess replied 
I] i Miss 


vl 


| + b4 ‘ Po " * 
I a Cc oO in re how 
i] 
I aventure, 


ends, madan 
ALLL \\ 8) Li 

The laid an address on the 
table. 

“Chrysa Andersen,” 


“Rut” 


woman 


Mrs. Abbott 


read. she added, “who. are 
you?” 
“T am the stewardess on the boat that 
rescued Miss Abbott, 
“Oh, re lly ?”’ Mrs. Abbott cried. 
“That is interesting. But can you 


really dress hair? And what is your 


madam.” 
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charge going to be?” She looked arch 
and waved a warning hand. “You’re 
all so ruinous,” she said pettishly. 

“Not I, madam. I shall dress and 
wave or shampoo the hair for two shil- 
lings.” 

“Wonderful, if you can do it!” 

Chrysa repeated again: “Try me. 

“Do you mean now?” asked the lady 


” 


graciously, 

Chrysa expressed her humble willing- 
ness to mean anything. 

“T am just going to dress,” said Mrs. 
Abbott. “You can come up#tairs and 
do my hair, and then, if I like your 
way, I can send you a great many of 
my friends, you know. And, Nance, 
my darling, Miss—or Mrs.?—thank 
you—Miss Andersen can do yours, too. 
We want a new hair-dresser. She may 
suit us both.” 

The three women went together up 
the stairs to Mrs. Abbott’s room, Nance 
and her mother arm in arm, Chrysa fol- 
lowing. The girl, in a half-sullen, half- 
weary resignation, sat in an easy-chair, 
while the Swede busied herself with 
the business of hair-dressing. From the 
chair, Nance watched the suave woman, 
thinking all the time: “What will she 
do? What does she mean? What is 
her end?” And as she saw the sure 

work of those pinkish 

hands, peered at the strong pink face 

ising over Mrs. Abbott’s shoulder in 
lass, she grew more than 


eqe 9 
Oo de VILISI 


and delicate 


and 
and blandishment. Sturdy and 
she would tread 
heavily, along the pathways in 
her map of life. Some 
clever, so in 


Oo cunning in words 


continue to 


softly, 


women were 
command of themselves 
and 
able fools. 


others; some were helpless, piti- 


“T am a fool,” said Nance to her- 


(TO BE 


Mrs. Abbott was critically praising. 

“Yes, it’s good,” her rich voice 
drawled. “You've left my ears free. 
They’re nice, aren’t they? I like to 
show my.ears. And yet the dressing 
isn’t hard. At my age, a hard line is 
simply destructive. Yes. I shall send 
my friends to you. And now I should 
like to see what you suggest for my 
daughter. Nance darling, sit here. 
There’s lots of time before dinner.” 

“I don’t care to have my hair dressed 
to-night.” 

“Oh, to please me, darling.” 

“Can’t I persuade you, miss?” 

To have those pinkish hands crawl- 
ing, sleeking, feeling over her hair! To 
face those china eyes in the mirror! 
Yet it was perhaps better to harden, 
to accustom oneself—— 

“T’ll fetch your brushes, dear,” said 
Mrs. Abbott, lounging out. 

They were alone. 

“Will you sit down, miss?” said the 
Swede, replacing the chair before the 
dressing table. 

The girl sat, and, clenching her hands 
on her lap, suffered the little matinée to 
be slipped over her blouse. Before her 
mother returned, she must settle the 
question of that hundred pounds. 

She asked coldly, her throat beat- 
ing: 

“How 


“As soon as convenient, or, rather, as 
“14 . 


soon do vou want it? 


Tl . i O-morrow 
W Id not be too soon. 
would not be too late.” 

“Ah, well——” Then she promised, 
sickly reckless: “You shall have it by 
She day after to-morrow.” 

“Thank you, miss.” 

The Swede let down the girl’s long 
hair and took the brushes from Mrs. 
Abbott. She worked quickly, skillfully, 
and triumphantly. 


The next day 
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A Christmas Anthem in War Time 





HOUGH it be meet the ancient Christmas rite 
Of many a festal ornament be shorn, - 
Forget not how the angels sang by night, 
Forget not, even now, that Christ was born. 
Still is it Christmas morn. 
Though all the world be as a mother weeping, 
In all the darkness have we this for light, 
In all the loss this treasure for our keeping. 


Yea, though the holly be too red for eyes 
Smitten with blood of their belovéd dead, 
And music must go softly, and the cries 
Of children’s laughter spare the veiléd head, 
For love of the dear dead, 
Is it not sweeter far than lute playing 
Still, still to hear from heaven the old words shed: 
“Peace and good will?” God’s word hath no gainsaying. 


Nor shall those words for us who say them seem— 

Arms in our hands against the foe of God— 
Merely soft accents of our childhood’s dream, 

Who go to do God’s work with lightnings shod, 

As those before who trod, 

Host upon host, the paynim lances breasting, 
Smiting them with the Cross as with a rod, 

That Christ His body should have holy resting. 





Peace! Yea! But peace as His who brought a sword 
For slaying of those prophets of false peace, 
Fouling the blessed evangel of their Lord, 
Fattening unhallowed on their barns’ increase, 
Praying that wars should cease, 
That the poor folk of God, of all their reaping, 
Should bring them idleness and body’s ease, 
Deeming, in blinded hearts, that God was sleeping. 


“Peace and good will toward men’’—yea, great and small 
That have their part in God’s democracy, 
To eat and sleep and love and dream, and all 
The homely, happy sweets of being free. 
So God made man to be; 
And all that now seems darkness to our seeing, 
This long apocalyptic agony, 
Is but the last dread thunder of his freeing. 


. God is not mocked. Fear not! The end is nigh. 


Nor name this sorrow with too hushed a breath, 


Nor mourn these loved ones with too wet an eye. 
Be sure they went a-singing to their death, 
And each one, sleeping, saith: : 
“Cease not, O Christmas bells, your joyous ringing! 
Still, by His holy sign, God conquereth. 
Yea, praise Him still with dancing and with singing!” 


RicuArp Lr GALLIENNE. 





The Friendly Husband 


By Frank R. Adams 


Author of “The Flood of Life,” etc. 


quarreled during 


P I SHEY = had 
breakfast. 
It was the first time such a 
thing had occurred, and it made them 
both Only six months be- 
fore, a minister had 
magic benediction over them that ought 
to have kept them sweet for the rest 
of their lives. And so soon they had 
forgotten how dear they were to one 
another! 
Susan was sure that he would make 


wretched. 
pronounced a 


up with her before he went to the of- 
fice. Arthur, for that matter. 
He fully expected to kiss her at the 
door and tell her that it was all right. 
But she so obviously expected it that 
f prompted him 


So was 


some 
to do 
them 


1 
demon ot I ity 
t 


45.> - 1 an 
he very tl that would 


hurt 


Therefore, he put on his raincoat in 
the hall, jammed his hat on his head, 
and passed her standing at the door 
with a curt “Good-by.” 

The look in her stabbed him 
before he had gone a dozen steps in 
the i in that sifted 
through the atmo phere. She couldn’t 
have been hurt worse if he had struck 


eves 


] 


fine, drizzling rain 


her. He paused irresolute at the cor- 
I 

ner, half back. Then 

masculine itself and 


inclined to go 


pride asserted 


drove him on. He had been right in 
the argument, and if he weakened now, 
all the effect of the lesson would be 
lost. He was a very new husband, you 
see, and he still believed it possible to 
teach a woman a lesson that way. 
For that matter, Susan was a trifle 
inexperienced herself. If she had pos- 
sessed the canny wisdom of an old 
married woman, she would not for an 
instant have thought of presenting the 
bill for a new and expensive hat to her 
husband before he had had his first cup 
of coffee in the morning. But then she 
had not known it was so very expen- 
It was quite the sort of thing 
she had always bought before she had 
been married, and she had not fully 
wakened yet to the fact that Arthur’s 
was one kind of an yme and 
: f ] 1 quite 


or nt rd 


sive. 


kind, but 
different as 


the kinds 
cheese 
satin. 

This aspect of the matter occurred 
to Arthur also, as he was hauled rap- 
idly to his office on the Illinois Central. 
He reflected gloomily that he was not 
able to give her everything that she was 
although in the first 
flush of honeymoon bliss they had as- 
sured each other repeatedly that such 
things did not matter. Possibly he had 
his station. It might 


accustomed to, 


1 
| 
i 


married above 
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have been better if he had picked out 
one who had not been used to 
There was that girl from Be- 


some 
luxury. 
loit 

\rthur was very 
work at the office dragged damnably. 
Fortunately it was Saturday, and after 
noon he would not bave to try to con- 
centrate on letters to and from sales- 
men on the road. He would be free 
after lunch to go somewhere and in- 
dulge his grouch uninterrupted. 

His telephone rang. 

“Hello,” he said, assuming with diffi- 
culty the pleasant tone he invariably 
endeavored to use over the telephone. 

“Is that you, Scan?” The question 
came over the telephone in a thrilling 
whisper. Don’t you believe that it is 
possible to whisper over the telephone? 
Get some girl or fellow about your own 
age with a pleasant voice to call you up 
some time and try it. 

Arthur put his hand over the mouth- 
piece to think. Yes, he was “Scan,” 
but should he admit jt? Only one girl 
had ever called him by that nickname, 
and that was before he had been mar- 
ried. It had been she, who had 
taught him that trick of whispering 
hoon telephone. How often, at 
after, when every one else 
had called him up at 
and purred vol- 


miserable. The 


also, 


over 
midnight or 

ae sh 
chelor quarters 


] 


f darling into his ear! 


the mouth 


nonsense 
uncovered 
Who are you 

laugh trilled back at 


scan, 


him. 
“Don’t you know ?” 
He maintained a discreet silence. & 
“You can find out,” she whispered, 
‘same old place’ to 
"99 
where I mean? 


“ 


by coming to the 

lunch. Do you know 

( ” he admitted. 

"' iughed again. 

“i yet you don’t 

you meet all your 

I'll be waiting.” 
Arthur. 


know me! I 


suppose sweethearts 
there. Never mind, 


“But ” began 
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The click of the other receiver being 
hung up stopped him. 

He hadn't said that he would meet 
her. She had a lot of nerve, taking it 
for granted! She was an impudent 
comedienne, anyway. Still, he re- 
flected, that was one of her charms, and 
few could get away with the 
astounding things she did. 

He would go and see if she looked 
the same as she used to. There would 
be no harm in that. Every recollection 
of her brought a tender smile. A magic 
he had nearly forgotten was laying a 
spell over his soul. 

Outside, the spring storm was pass- 
ing away. Great chunks of sunshine 
were breaking through the entrenched 
clouds. Arthur raced through the 
batch of letters that were his to an- 
swer before he would be through for 
the day. The stenographer could 
hardly keep up with him, so rapidly did 
he dictate. 

The “same old place” was a restau- 
rant on the top floor of a building over- 
looking Michigan. 3efore his 
marriage, he had lunched and dined 
there frequently. The colored waiters 
knew him. So did the director of the 
orchestra. 

rs boy took his hat. 
is waiting,” said the head 
“She reserved the old 


girls 


Lake 


Che lady 
smiling. 
window. 


waiter, 
table by the 

\s Arthur passed the 
form, the 08h “ 
him l 
into an old waltz, 
fore, when he had been a b regula cus- 


oO! che 


and bowed to 


sstra plat- 
smiled 
mediately the 
nediately the 
a favorite a year be- 


players swung 


tomer. 

His heart greeted her first, and then 
and last his lips. How little 
made, afterall, that he 
was married! Her beauty gave him 
the same thrill. He was finding out 
for the first time that nothing changes 


his eyes, 
difference it 


the nature of a man. 
She had no right 
he told himself. 


be so alluring, 


Great masses of 
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golden hair, with tawny eyes and smil- 
ing lips like hers, ought not to be put 
in his path if he were expected to re- 
sist them. 

“Hello, Amber,” he said casually, 
slipping into his chair just as if it had 
not been over six months since they 
had sat together at that well-remem- 
bered table. 

She wore a tailored suit that he 
recollected from the. past. Probably 
she had put it on so that she would 
look just the same to him as in days 
gone by. But her hat was different. 
There was something vaguely familiar 
about it—doubtless the color and size, 
for she always wore large blue ones— 
but he had no recollection of having 
put his eyes on it before. He noticed 
it particularly just because the hat sub- 
ject rankled a wee bit in the back hall 
bedroom of his brain. 

“Do you like it?” she inquired, not- 
ing his scrutiny. 

“It’s a pippin,’ he admitted reluc- 
tantly. “Although beautiful 
woman like yourself needs of a hat as 
gorgeous as that I don’t know.” 

“Thanks for the muffled 
ment.” 

When the waiter had left with their 
order, she looked at him with eyes 
brimming with tenderness. 

“T was afraid you wouldn’t come.” 

“T couldn't help ne 
ply, her old spell over him completely. 
“It doesn’t different now 
that we’re married, does it?” 

She flashed a startled glance at him. 

“Are you married, too?” 

He looked confused. 

“Yes.” 

She looked a trifle hurt. 

“You didn’t send me an invitation.” 

“No,” he admitted. 

“You knew that. I 
didn’t you?” 

“No. Whom did you marry?” 

“Never mind his name. It doesn’t 
matter.” 


what a 


compli- 


he replied sim- 


seem much 


was married, 
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He was puzzled. 

“You say you are married and yet 
you wanted to take luncheon with me, 
Why ?” 

“It’s hard to tell you about it. I just 
had to see you. Of course, when I 
called you up, I supposed that you were 
free.” 

“Explain yourself, Amber,” he in- 
sisted hotly. ‘Has this cad, your hus- 
band, been mean to you?” 

“Yes,” she admitted faintly. 

“How mean?” he pressed. 

“Oh, dreadful mean.” 

“Tell me where he is, and I’ll take 
care of him for you!” 

“He’s here in this restaurant.” 

“Where?” 

“Youcan’t see him from where you 
sit, although I can.” 

“Point him out to me. If he has 
hurt you, I’ll knock the stuffing out 
of him.” 

“No, no,” she pleaded in alarm. “If 
you were to strike him, you would be 
sure to get hurt yourself.” 

“T’ll take a chance on that.” 
to his feet. 

“Sit down, Scan dear. Don’t make 
a scene. Please don’t let him know we 
are here. Besides, he may have thought 
he was in the right.” 

Arthur dropped back into his seat. 

“At least,” he insisted, “describe this 
brute to me.” 

“Well”—Amber hesit 
fresh her memory—‘he’s a 
bald-headed man 
with crossed eyes and a wart right on 
the middle of his nose. Do you think 
you would recognize him from that de- 


He rose 


ited as if to rev 
stout, 
two, 


very 


about six feet 


scription ?” 

“T hardly think so,” Arthur doubted 
“Can't you think up any more 
striking details that dif- 
ferentiates him from ordinary men?” 

“Why, yes, there is a peculiarity I 
forgot to mention—he has one wooden 
leg.” 


politely. 


ay 
something 
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“Ah, that makes it easier. You say 
he has one wooden leg. What is his 
other leg made off?” 

She looked troubled. 

“T never asked him. I know one of 
them is wood because he collected fire 
insurance on it when our house burned 
up last month. He was dreadfully 
broken up over the loss. You see, it 
was a wooden leg that had been in the 
family ever since his great-grandfather 
came over from the old country.” 

“How long have you been married 
to this—this remnant?” 

“Six months.” 

“Do you love him?” 

“Don’t ask me. He 
of my children.” 

“Your children! More than one?” 

“Oh, yes. There are three or four. 
I forget just how many there were this 
Our nurse is too careless. I 


is the father 


morning. 


tell George he ought to hire another. 
Just yesterday she lost one of the 


babies. She found one to take its place 
this morning, but it wasn’t the right 
color to match the others, so we didn’t 
keep it. Tell who is the 
young man coming across the room as 
if he knew us?” ‘ 

Arthur looked hastily in the direc- 
tion of the door. 

“That’s Peter Wimble. 
the university together.” 

“Does he 


He’s often 


me, Scan, 


We wert to 
know you are married ?” 
spoken of coming 


se to call and meet my 


“And now,” said the girl quickly, “he 
thinks I am she. I can see it in his eye. 
If he knew who we really are, he 
wouldn’t interrupt our téte-a-téte, I’m 
But he thinks we are merely 
newly married people, instead of a cou- 
ple of affinities. What shall we do?” 

“T’ll have to you as my 
wife,” he "a 


sure. 


introduce 
decided hastily. Be very 
careful.” 

Mr. Peter Wimble, a tall, thin young 
tan with a serious face, as became a 


_them. 
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rising attorney, was at their table by the 
end of their hurried colloquy. 

“You're not a bit as I imagined you,” 
said the new-comer when he was intro- 
duced to the girl. 

“Neither are 
sweetly. 

“I?” He was frankly startled. “Did 
you by any chance have a preconceived 
notion of me?” 

“Oh, dear yes. We've often spoken 
of you and laughed over your name.” 
Arthur was making frantic signals for 
her to go slow, but she did not need 
“T always thought a man by the 
name of ‘Wimble’ would be short and 
stout, with a very red face and whisk- 
ers.” 

“Sit down, old man,” urged Arthur, 
in a smiling effort to steer the conversa- 
tion into safe channels. ‘Have lunch 
with us.” 

“T can’t,” he regretted politely. “I’m 
waiting for a client of mine who in- 
vited me to have lunch with him. I 
want to come out and call some time, 
if I may.” He turned to the girl for 
permission. 

“Yes, do,” she invited. 
to see the children.” 

“The children! I thought you had 
only been married six -” His voice 
died away as his face became covered 
with blushes. 

The girl caught herself. 


you,” she replied 


“T want you~ 


“They’re not out children. They be- 


long to my sister. She and her husband 
and my mother are living with us, you 
know. It keeps us from being lone- 
some.” 

Peter Wimble assured her, with a 
frightened look, that it must be delight- 
fully cheerful at her home, and prom- 
ised to come out soon. 

When he was gone, she looked at Ar- 
thur for approval. 

“How was that? I don’t believe any 
regular wife could have made him feel 
more at ease than I did.” 

He smiled. 
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“You certainly drew an alluring pic- 
ture of my home. It sounded like an 
apartment in an Italian tenement. He 
probably thinks that I sleep in the bath 
tub.” 

“At any rate, he isn’t very apt to 
bothef you by calling, is he?’ 

“No. You did that much, I'll admit.” 

“Now tell me about your really 
wife.” 

“You won’t be jealous?” 

“T’ll try not to.” 

“Then I'll risk a description. Her 
face was made by God himself on one 
of-his best days. He copied it from his 
favorite angel.” Arthur paused in rapt 
contemplation of the canvas he was 
painting. “If I could only make you 
see the perfection of her upper lip!” 

Amber laughed, with a husky little 
catch in her voice. 

“My dear,” she said softly, 
must really love this woman.” 

“He left off the wings,” Arthur went 
on, not paying any attention to the in- 
terruption, “so that she couldn’t leave 
me, and for her heart he took my own 
so that she wouldn’t want to.” 

“It must be dreadfully hard to be 
your wife.” 

“Why ?” 

“Always to have to live up to your 
opinion of her.” 

He laughed. 

“She doesn’t. That 
for her all the more.” 

“T’ll bet,” said Amber cynically, “that 
she really is a hateful little cat, and I 
wouldn’t be surprised to find out that 
God didn’t have near as much to do 
with making her beautiful as she did 
‘herself. You see, I am a blond, too, 
and I know how that innocent-angel 
stuff is done.” 

He held up a warning finger. 

“You promised not to be jealous.” 
I’m only trying to save you 
she retorted inelegantly. 
You don’t want me 
Don’t forget old Peg- 


“e 


you 


makes me care 


“T’m not. 
na hussy,” 


“Why 
for yourself, 


ave mer 


leg, your optically pigeon-toed hus- 
band. Cease repining, ravishing crea- 
ture, and set a pearly tooth in this steak, 
It can’t wait.” 

After luncheon, at Arthur’s sugges- 
tion, they went across the street to the 
Art Institute. 

“Why the Art Institute?” she in- 
quired blithely, as they dodged the au- 
tomobiles on Michigan Avenue. “Are 
you so mad about art?” 

“No, but it’s the best place to go in 
Chicago if you want to be alone.” 

He led her to a room filled with 
groups of statuary. 

“Here, among the heroes of myth- 
ology, we can be quite safe from moles- 
tation. These statues are all my 
friends.” 
~ “Tt s®ems to me,” she said, “that your 
friends are distinctly negligee. If the 
members of your circle of acquain- 
tances all dress this way, you will 
please count me out. I wish that dis- 
cus thrower would let her go. He’s 
been crouched that way for ten years 
that I know of, and it hurts my muscles 
to look at him.” 

“Don’t look at him,” he said. “Look 
at me. And don’t use your fingers for 
pointing. It’s very rude, and, besides, 
I want your hand for a moment.” 

He turned her palm up and touched 
it lightly with his lips. She started to 
draw her hand away, but as his kiss 
brushed it, she decided not to, and in- 
stead her palm curled up as if to make 
a nest to hold what he had placed 
there. 

He looked at the soft, babylike 
creases in her hand with approval. 

“Are you always like this?” he de- 
manded. “Tell me that sometimes you 
are not quite so cuddly or I shall never 
let you out of my sight again. Why 


did you polish up your eyes just to 
Don’t tell me 
all day long. I 


come to lunch with me? 
look like that 
couldn’t bear it. And 
there where your dressmaker forgot to 


they 


your throat, 
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make the dress come together—is that 
always pale ivory as itis now? It looks 
so cold, so eternally begging for a kiss 
to keep it warm.” 

“Don’t!” she protested. “Some one 
will see us.” 

“YW ho os 

“Why, Hermes 
Venus.” She waved 
surrounding plaster casts. 

“Don’t mind them. They won’t dare 
tell. I know things about their early 
lives that would make your hair curl. 


Psyche and 
arm at the 


,and 
her 


If you don’t expect me to kiss it again, 
you must stop that little place in your 
throat that throbs every time your heart 
beats. Or would you prefer that I 
should kiss you full upon your darling 
set of lips, located so conveniently un- 
der your nose that turns up just enough 
“to be out of harm’s way?” 

“Scan,” she warned, “be careful. 
Here comes some one.” 

“Be perfectly still and he'll think 
What do we 
Psyche’ or 


we're plaster casts, too. 
represent ? ‘Cupid and 
‘Venus and Adonis?’ 
“Hush!” She pushed away from 
him in apprehension. “It’s' my hus- 
band 
Indeed, a heavily bearded man with 
a bald head had entered the statuary 
and was standing uncertainly at 


” 


Too! 
the di 
(cANl lost!’ Scan exclaimed de- 


“He | i een u ! 
’s looking right at us. 

t’s how I he hasn’t 
Didn’t I tell you that he’s cross- 


know seen 


re you sure it is your husband?” 
“No, I’m not positive. He’s very 
at disguise, but I think that this 
nd that he’s following me.” 
bl Maybe 


in here thinking it was 


cleve 


you’re mistaken. 
Vv Came 
vhere they sold artificial limbs, 
vou'll admit is a perfectly nat- 
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“I wish I were sure that it is Mr. 
Kammelbugler.” 

“Kammelbugler ? 
Your name?” 

She bowed her head. 

“How can_one so adorable be a Kam- 
If I were a submarine, I’d 

How are we going to find 


Is that his name? 


melbugler ? 
torpedo him. 
out if this is he?” 

“Well,” she said thoughtfully, “if he 
has one wooden leg, it is. If he hasn't, 
or if both legs are wooden, it isn’t him 
at all, but an impostor.” 

“This suspense is too much. 
me a hat pin.” 

She looked at him in alarm. 

“You wouldn’t kill him?” 

“No. Besides, I don’t think I could. 
While he is looking at that group of 
Adam and Eve, we'll steal up behind” 
him and find out what his leg is made 
of. Which one is it?” 

“TI never can remember, 
in perplexity. “Try the left one. 

He did, and then they ran like the 
wind down the corridor and out into 
the street. 

“Tt’s funny he didn’t cry out,” re- 
flected Amber, as they panted to regain 
their breath. 

“Tt is sort of strange,’ Arthur pon- 
dered, “because I must have stuck that 
pin in a full inch.” 

“It was my very best hatpin, too,” 
the girl added mournfully. 

“Tf it is something you really want,” 
Arthur “T’ll go back 
and get it for you.’ 

“He'll kill you.” 

“No, I'll tell him you left it on a 
bench, and I’ll make him think he sat 
on it.” 

Arthur went into the Institute once 
more. When he came back with the 
hatpin in his hand, the girl was gone. 
Neither to the right nor to the left 
nor down the cafon of Adams Street 
just ahead of him could he see her 
scurrying figure. He sighed, placed 
the hatpin in a bill fold in his pocket, 


Lend 


” she replied 


” 


offered Paliantly, 
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and went over to the Illinois Central, 
missing an express by about four sec- 
onds. 

When he got home, it was quite dark. 
There were no lights in his apartment 
as he let himself in. It was the first 
time he had ever come home without 
being met with a wifely kiss at the door. 
What if something had happened to 
Susan! 

He went to their room and turned 
on a dim night light that stood on a 
table. A glance at the bed reassured 
him. She was there with all her 
clothes on, huddled up miserably with 
her face buried in her arms. 

He stood at the bedside looking 
down at her. He touched the pillow. 
It was wet. She had been weeping. 
Stooping suddenly to kiss her, he was 
arrested by a familiar perfume. It 
came from the pillow. He sniffed more 
closely at it and then arose and walked 
over to the dressing table. 

The bottle containing his favorite 
imported toilet water was half empty. 

He laughed out loud. 

A slight giggle echoed him from the 
bed. 

He went back and stood beside her 
once more. Then he carefully turned 
her over so that her face was visible. 
Her eyes were closed. With the fore- 
finger of each hand, he pushed the kids 
open. 

“Whbd is it?” she 

“You 


“Friendly 


demanded. 
hu band.’ 
lly or unfriendly ?” 
“Friendly, very.” 
“Then you may talk to me.” 
“Listen!” he said severely. ‘Where 
is the bill for that hat? T’ll write a 
check for it right now if you'll agree 


¢ 
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not to cry any more three-dollar-a-bot- 
tle tears.” 

She smiled lazily and looked at him 
sweetly. 

“Oh, there isn’t any bill. 
hat back this morning.” 

Arthur growled without being articu- 
late. 

All during dinner he was silent. 

Finally, after the maid had brought 
in the after-dinner coffee, he spoke his 
thought: 

“If you took that hat back this morn- 
ing, where did you get that stunning 
one you wore when you met me for 


I took the 


lunch ?” 

“Oh, that was an old one I made 
before I went 
questions, 


breakfast, 
Any . other 


over after 
downtown. 
Scan ?” 

“No.” ” 

“Then answer one for me: 
poor old gentleman make 
about giving back my hatpin?’ 

“None at all. He didn’t know he 
had it.” 

“Didn’t know he had it?” 

“No. He really had a wooden leg.” 

A little later, when they were start- 
ing to go to bed, she paused at the door 
and said: 

“Artie dear, do 
those nice things you said about me 


Did that 
any fuss 


you remember all 


this noon?” 


as an angel 

He looked at her c1 itically, 

mePfting into a warm smile. 
“Yes, B. B., I think you’re every bit 

as nice as an angel and about nine times 

as funny, thank Heaven!” 


his glance 
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AT THE MANGER 


(A Christmas Legend) 
By D. E. Wheeler 


First Wise Man 
OYAL SCION, lo, I bring Thee treasure, 
Gold for pomp and power and kingly pleasure, 
And may Thy realm encompass half the earth, 
So that Thy people bless Thy starry birth; 
Restore Thou glories of abject Judea, 
Make glad the hearts of all the sons of Leah.” 


Second Wise Man 
“Radiant Child, here at Thy feet I offer 
Frankincense in an alabaster coffer, 
To joy Thy hours of gracious happiness 
When thrilled by flute and harp and soft caress; 
Delights of love for Thee e’er multiply 
And scented ease in which to dream and sigh.” 


Third Wise Man 
“Tllustrious Prince, chosen to save Thy state, 
I bring Thee myrrh as hostage to dark fate, 
That all Thy woes and wounds throughout the years 
May prove too slight for even passing tears; 
Myrrh to banish sorrow with its sweet surcease— 
Myrrh to mark Thy reign a pean of peace.” 


A Simple Shepherd 
“Fit gift I cannot make, O Son of Mary, 
Naught but this lambkin poor and ordinary. 
Pray take it with my love into Thy keeping, 
And may 1 hy life be holy in its reaping. 
If Thou art our long-promised king indeed, 
Service of hands and hearts be Thy full meed.” 


The Child stared at the shepherd and the sages, 
His look inscrutable—of countless ages: 

Long, long He gazed in solemn contemplation 

As if He weighed the worth of each oblation; 
Then, with a smile, His wondrous choice revealing, 
He held His arms out to the shepherd kneeling! 
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AutTuor’s Note: 


came to light in the wreckage of a recent air raid over England. 


es The Mistletoe Bough 


By Leona Dalrymple 


Author of “Diane of the Green Van,” etc. 


From an old gleeman’s buried. manuscript in Anglo-Saxon, which 


The plaintive, old-flavored 


song below, which in England is so often played by serenaders at Christmas time, was, for 


us, the work of ‘Thomas Haynes Bayly, writing in the eighteenth century. 
gleeman sang it when the world was young. 


Yet Jarth the 
Did the soul of the old gleeman, sighing 


through the strings of an invisible harp, inspire the pen of Mr. Bayly? 


The mistletoe hung in the castle hall; 

The holly branch shone on the old oak wall; 

And the baron’s* were blithe and 
gay, 

And keeping their Christmas holyday. 

The baron beheld with a father’s pride 

His beautiful child, young Lovell’s bride, 

While she, with her bright eyes, seemed to be 

The star of the goodly company. 

Oh, the mistlefoe bough ! 

Oh, the mistletoe bough! 


HIS is the strange tale of two 

I Christmases which I, Jarth the 
gleeman, purpose to tell. For 

I am one of very few who know the 
tale of the carven chest. ’Twas I, in 
my wanderings, who found the cottage 
in the forest; I alone know what Lovell 


retainers 


saw in the greenwood; and I was by 
when old Elfric broke his sword. Wet 
with tears of grief it was and it ended 
the v« 

It is tru 
the tale a se 
all just 


annot 


as it happened and 


to write if 
bury the manuscript in a stone coffin— 
mayhap, fittingly, beneath a mistletoe 
bough—along with the tearful ballad 
above, which, after all, I fashigned with 
a smile, for the point of the first verse 
lieth in the word “seemed,” though I 
dare not with emphasis while 
the Lady Editha lives 

The burial of the manuscript, I 


sing it 


take 


tl mat ipt i An 


*The word in - 
“distinguished 


Saxon word “beorr meaning 
gentleman.” 


it, will have a Druid sacredness, and 
it will be no breaking of my word to 
Elfric and the Lady Editha if I hope 
that, centuries hence, ballad and tale 
may be dug up and turned into the 
phrase of the times to the glory of the 
wandering ballad singer, Jarth the glee- 
man. lI*or it is, methinks, a worthy 
monument to the word jugglery of‘a 
god-fearing Saxon. 

But even as my not unshapely legs 
do wander about in many climes, so 
now does my fancy wander afield from 
that first night I came to Hollywood, 
the mansion—call it castle, if ye will— 
of Elfric the thane. 

I shall not soon forget that smoke- 
dark hall. Roaring wood fires 
blazed at either end, and the smoky 
light, glancing upor > spears and 


xes nd 


castle 


daughter, the L: 

Young Lovell was there, too, I mind 
me—dark, handsome, overfrilled to my 
beside the sturdy 
I liked him not then 
Nor did the Lady 
Editha to know, to 
whom, they whispered, as they made 
place for me among the old thane’s re- 
i Elfric fain would wed her, 
must be to the tune of 


taste, overdainty 
strength of Elfric. 
or now or ever. 


herself, I came 


tainers, old 
even though it 


much quarreling. 
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I .10w not now nor did I then, un- 
less it be a matter of much borrowed 
gold—and some did say that young 
Lovell had saved Hollywood from the 
claws of the Norman prince by inter- 
cession, and would only keep up his 
protection at a proper price—what hold 
young Lovell had upon the thane, but 
something there was between those two, 
I’d swear by St. Dunstan himself, or 
Elfric would not have-blazed so to the 
end. It was like him most to blaze and 
blaze and then to yield, giving the Lady 
Editha her way, just as it was like her 
to blaze and blaze with beautiful, flash- 
ing eyes and never yield even when she 
seemed to. Myself, I distrusted médst 
her soft-eyed sweetness. Fire that hath 
no thought of dying smolders—only to 
leap again. 

“Who spoke of Godwin?” old Elfric 
was roaring as I entered. ‘Godwin! 
Let me not hear the name in this hon- 
ored hall of my fathers! He hath not 
even shelter for, his head save the tree 
boughs of the forest. He is wild and 
wanton and a favorite with naught but 
light-minded folk.” His flashing eye 
fastened sternly on his daughter. “I 
mind me how last yuletide he marched 
about with threescore knaves like him- 
self at his heels in gaudy colors and 
noisy bells and rings and jewels, his 
mirth and pranks unseemly- Old 
Elfri choked. 

The Lady Editha arched delicately 
scornful eyebrows They were alike, 
those two, short-tempered and destined 
to much friction. 

“Noble sire,” she said, “you have for- 
gotten the hobbie horses, the dragons, 
the pipers, and the drums and the col- 
ored *Twas ‘all so good and 
bright to look upon, I mind me how I 
and he swept off his cap. A 
youth! Methinks thou hast but 
to him the wrath you bore his 


scarfs. 


waved 


Lovell’s face darkened. 
“IT mind me, too,” he said, shrugging, 
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“of an earthen box in which at Christ- 
mas time he did gather, by begging, 
full a quart of money.” 

It were better had he not spoken. 
Later, I knew that he dwelt securely in 
Godwin’s forfeited castle through cur- 
rying favor at the Norman court. 
Young Godwin, unruly like his father, 
had been chastened well. Young Lov- 
ell, fawning, had been land honored 
by his prince. All this, had I known, 
I would have seen in the Lady Editha’s 
lovely face, rose red in the cheek where 
her anger flew its bright pennant. 
Godwin was appointed ‘Lord of 
Misrule,’” she flashed; “a Christmas 
custom of ours which needs not Nor- 
man favor to make it picturesque! 
And Godwin’s Christmas money box 
enriched many a one poorer than him- 
self. Had he chosen those poorer in 
wit, my lord, thou wouldst of a surety 
be richer!” 

“Must I,” stormed old Elfric, white 
with anger, “must I hear my daugh- 
ter espouse the cause of a wanton with 
rudeness to a guest?” 

The Lady Editha threw back her 
lovely head. Ah, a deathless spirit 
there! Old Elfric had marveled and 
fought it since her birth—in vain. 

“Godwin,” she said, “is my friend, 
as much now, my father, as when, in 
happier day, he dwelt in the halls of 
that father you hated. I saw no rea- 
son to deny him courtesy then and I see 
If he vow to 
know no roof above tree 
boughs until injustice is righted and 
usurpers gone, ‘tis naught to thee and 


“‘ 


none now has sworn a 


his head but 


me.” 

Well might young Lovell 
Usurper he was—and truly. 

Elfric’s fist came down upon the ta- 
ble with a bang, and the cupbearer, 
standing with a goblet at his elbow, 
spilled some wine upon his tunic. But 
the Lady Editha’s eye had discovered 
me—oft have I marked how prone I 
am to stand out curiously in a crowd— 


color. 
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and she was smiling warmly from ihe 
dais. 

“Let yonder gleeman play upon the 
harp and sing,” she commanded. “Thy 


voice, my, father, is terrible music for 
us all.” 
As, indeed, it was, though no one, 
willful daughter, could 
a 


save Elfric’s 
have said it. 

And so old Elfric’s.wrath smoldered 
out as it would, while I twanged the 
harp strings willingly enough, though 
I fain would have supped first, and 
sang one of my ballads, which, me- 
thinks, are always good. 

Thus it was that, having pleased the 
Lady Editha, I came to linger in the 
mansion of Elfric, until the yuletide 
had come and gone, bringing tragedy. 

It was pleasant lingering, with night- 
time revels in the castle hall. By day I 
played much for the Lady Editha, while 
she wove with slim, flying fingers 
lengths of tapestry threaded with gold 
and silver and many a color of the sun- 
set. All things this Saxon maid did 
well, and if there were now and then a 
thing she did more seemly to man than 
maid, she did it with a grace disarm- 
ing. I speak of her skill with a cross- 
bow and the way she By St. 
Dunstan, never a maid could ride so 
fast and so laughing! Elfric 
hated her manlike skill. She rode no 
palfrey, either, that knew but saddle 
jogging! Not she! My lovely, willful 
lady rode ennet of the finest Spanish 
breed—such, as a knight would 
mount with pride, riding forth to war. 

Now the Lady Editha, willful in this 
as in all whiled many an hour 
away in the forest, where, perforce, I 
must follow upon a bony mule but lit- 
tle fitted to my rank as gleeman, and I 
must, to boot, fashion robust, spirited 


rode. 


free, 


indeed, 


' 
Grae. 


ballads of the greenwood, singing them 

there beneath the tree boughs to please 

her. Little did I dream at first that I 

was but a means of freedom, for since 

the day Elfric had come upon her in 
( 


Ainslee’s 


the forest, laughing with young God- 
win and crowning him with a wreath of 
leaves, he had sworn that she should 
never again ride forth alone. Why he 
trusted me I knew not. Later, I learned 
of the rumors which said that young 
Godwin had left the country. I, there- 
fore, was but a figurehead to help the 
filling of old Elfric’s vow. 

But young Godwin had not quit the 
country. I learned it soon and learned 
it well, and after we had met—well, I 
liked him. Why mince it? And if, 
perchance, for once my common sense 
failed me as it is not wont to do, I 
blame it in no small degree upon my 
love of romance. Who may say? Ro- 
mance sense seemeth better fitted fora 
gleeman than colder, commoner sense. 

He was lithe and quick of tread, 
young Godwin, quick of smile, quick of 
eye and blood; and if his ragged Lin- 
coln green and the bright silk of the 
baldric over his shoulder, from which 
a bugle horn hung, laughed wantonly 
with the forest—being no fitting cloth- 
ing, I take it, for a young Saxon of 
his rank, no matter what his evil for- 
tune—his arrows notched many a tree 
far enough away to give him the dig- 
nity of great good skill. 

Methiriks he liked the leafy forest 
\h, he had the fire and the 
that 


for a roof. 
feet make a gleeman! 
it in his face and liked him bet- 


. | nie | vhf 


wandering 


1 1 


ity to his tho ghts as time came to 
know. We were friends with the first 
smile, and pledged to eternal trust with 
the second. Nor am I sorry for my 
part in what was bound to happen— 
though in later days I was to know the 
sting of Elfric’s hot reproaches. 

But one failing Godwin had, and that 
a grievous one in the very 
middle of a ballad of mine, he would 
wander off with the Lady Editha, and 
when, fretted, I gave pause to my mu- 
sic, he would laugh and shoot an arrow 


( Yittimes, 
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into a nearby tree just above my head. 
‘Never in that did I grow quite to ap- 
preciate his fright-provoking skill. 

Ah, well, love laughs at ballads, and 
Iam no fool. As the days slipped by 
and the Lady Editha rode forth with 
me each one of them to meet her 
ragged, gallant lover, I saw the eyes 
of them and knew, just as I knew how 
the friction and bitter quarreling about 
young Lovell were growing worse be- 
tween Elfric and his daughter. How 
bad it was perhaps no one of us could 
know, but high words clashed at times 
in the castle hall and the glance of an 
eye was a spear. Like a harp string 
strung overtight, I felt the danger. And 
then, quite suddenly, the string snapped, 
but in a way I, for one, had never 
dreamed. 

“Jarth,” said the Lady Editha one 
morning, “I would have you see this 
tapestry I am weaving. Perhaps there 
are unsung ballads in its golden threads, 
See—here is a castle and there a grasp- 
ing prince, and here a father buying 
castle ransom with a daughter.” 

She flung it wide before me, her 
smooth cheeks hot with color, and I 
saw in it the tale of Lovell and God- 
win and the Norman prince, of Elfric 
and his daughter and the frilled suitor. 
It was like her—a splendid monument 
of insolence, woven with skillful, beau- 
tiful and a bitter heart—but 
even he pointed hither and yon, her 
head went down upon her hands. 

“Ah, Jarth,” she said, “dear, kindly 
Jarth, I near the end! I would that I 
were dead te 

“Why?” said I bluntly, for my throat 
felt queer. 

“My surrender is *ery near,” she told 
me in a low voice, her lovely face 
white. “To-night I shall say to my fa- 
ther that I will marry Lovell and end 
s all.” 

A figure in Lincoln green rose in a 
Not I to counsel 
any maid to insubordination, but I took 


nngers 


mist before my eyes. 
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my harp and fashioned three lines of 
verse: ; 


“T mind me the tale of a lovely maid 

Whose: spirit was proud and her heart un- 
afraid, 

And the maid ran away 
green i 


to her lover in 


But the Lady Editha seized my arm. 

“Do you not think,” she said, catch- 
ing her breath, “that I have thought of 
it all? Ah, Jarth, I would go to him 
now—I would sleep under tree boughs, 
under the moon, in caves, anywhere, if 
only I would suffer! But they would 
hound him to death. Can you not see, 
Jarth? He would be forever more a 
poor, wild, hunted thing.” 

I twanged my harp strings softly and 
sang that there were other climes, and 
love is love in any clime. 

“And of that, too,” said Editha, “I 
have thought. But there is deep- 
rooted in his heart, Jarth, that vow to 
liye again in the Saxon home of his 
fathers. He could not leave England 
for good. And Lovell and my father, 
if he stayed—with me—would incite 
the Norman court to hate him more. 
Nay, with me his happiness would be 
his ruin. Jarth, this day I would have 
you go to him. Say for me—for I 
can not say the thing in words my- 
self—that I must, for the good of us 
all, marry Lovell.” 

And so, that day in the greenwood, 
I said it, and I said it just as she had 
said the thing to me—that ‘twas but 
the maid’s unselfish love that drove her 
to deny him. He listened with angry, 
flashing eyes, but at that his face sof- 
tened and he went off whistling queerly 
under his breath, asking me to wait. 
Full long I glimpsed his ragged green 
as he paced back and forth, back and 
forth in thought, gently flying arrows 
now and again, and every time he did 
so a leaf fluttered to the ground. Ab- 
sent-eyed, he was still a master bow- 
man. By and by he came back, his 
hands full of bark. Odder love letter 
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gleeman never carried, for Godwin had 
scratched symbols upon the bark with 
something sharp—symbols, methinks, 
that only they two could understand. 
His color was high, his eyes bright with 
daring and excitement; he looked the 
conquering knight in the lists of love. 

“What thinkest thou, Jarth?” he 
asked, frowning. “Would old Elfric 
mourn if he deemed her—dead ?” 

“His love, I trow,” said I, “is as 
fierce as his anger.” 

“But,” he said, still frowning, “if 
the Lady Editha knew that he deemed 
her dead and that, deeming her dead, 
he would not seek for vengeance on 
her lover——” : 

“Methinks she would fret less.” 

He nodded. That was the point. 
Fool, that I did not understand then 
the trend of his planning! 

And so I carried the letter of bark 
to the Lady Editha, and found her 
white and calm. She had promised 
Elfric to marry Lovell when the yule- 
tide came. She did not know then that 
a swineherd had reported a glimpse of 
Godwin in the forest, and that Elfric 
had ordered his castle a prison for his 
daughter, who might no more ride 
forth over the drawbridge, attended or 
not, lest she meet the ragged Saxon. 
Had known, her ready temper 
would flashed and 
marriage promise 

[ shall not forget the lovely sweep 
of color in her face when sl canned 
the bark, nor shall I forget how, from 
then on until the Christmas Eve, 
was all color and eager laughter, all 
snatches of song and curious, wistful 
sweetness. , 

Old Elfric found her less of a thing 
to understand than ever. And I, too. 
3ut he was well content, though he 
would fain have had more tenderness 


she 
have 


delayed the 


she 


in her words to Lovell and less of wit. 
Still, he her in 
no way, and the name of Godwin was 


was careful to offend 


never spoken in her hearing—not even 


Ainslee’s 


when the countryside rang with the tale 
of his night raid upon the castle of his 
fathers while young Lovell slept. There 
was a secret entrance underground, 
some said, which he and his wild band 
had used to carry off some plunder, 

“Naught but things of his mother’s 
that he loved and valued,” Editha whis- 
pered to me later. “A—a chest among 
them, ingenious and carven.” 

I marveled how she knew. 

Later, I was to see that chest, for, 
borne by twenty lusty fellows, it cage 
across the drawbridge as a wedding 
gift to the Lady Editha. I myself saw 
them enter, and Elfric’s brow was 
black, but he choked back the words of 
refusal in his throat and said nothing. 
The wedding time was near and who 
could say? If he crossed her now, she 
might flash and break her pledge on the 
very eve of fulfillment. But, methinks, 
my mouth beneath my beard must of a 
surety have twitched, for Godwin had 
stolen his own from young Lovell to 
give to Lovell’s bride. Impudent gal- 
lantry, if ever! And such a chest! In- 
tricately scrolled it was and so heavy 
that twenty bore it not with ease to the 
Lady Editha’s apartment. And later, 
when I came to her door, wishing much 
to sing of Godwin’s terrific impudence, 
I had already fashioned a verse or two. 
I did that now and again, slyly con- 
founding folk with the quickness of 
my 
pushed back 


the door, thinking, perchance, that she 
was not there and that her maid could 


tell me seek her. But she 
merely had not heard. There she stood 
by the chest, her ®ce wild with color, 
her hand busy at the lock. Then she 
heard the door and jumped, in white 
terror. 

“Go!” she cried in a 


where to 


way she had 
“Gol” 


in those 


never spoken to me before. 
Of a truth as difficult 
days to understand my lady. 


it w 
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And so we come to the Christmas 
Eve when “the mistletoe hung in the 
castle hall” and “the holly branch shone 
on the old oak wall.” Good lines, those, 
with the touch of a master gleeman in 
them. And this Christmas Eve was, 
too, the eve of the wedding day, for 
the morrow would see the Lady Editha 
the bride of young Lovell. 

The castle was full of guests, Elfric’s 
sturdy friends and Lovell’s Norman 
dandies, the stable noisy with the stamp 
of many horses. All day I had been 
busy with a band of Elfric’s men, gath- 
ering evergreen and mistletoe and holly 
from the And many an ex- 
cellent verse did I fashion 
hung it in the castle hall amid the irs 
: It was, moreover, to mi SIC 
show 


forest. 
while we 


and axes. 
of my making that, with much 
of ceremony, we carried into the castle 
hall the monstrous seasoned root of a 
tree for the yule clog. 

Days ahead there had been preparing, 
in old Elfric’s kitchen, fish and fowl, 
bread and fruits, deer, goats, geese and 
capon, Christmas pies and plum pot 
ridge, to say nothing of the boar’s head 
garlanded with bay and rosemary. I 
myself put the apple in its mouth later, 
and sang of it Christmas Eve when the 
big Christmas candles were lighted and 
fe in the fireplace. Big 


for the 


play ed the 


while 
company,” 
hall with 


remonial music guests 


and retainers, “a goodly 
gathered about in the great 
hearts ready for the holy day. 

Ah, ’twas a night of much feasting 
and rejoicing, and much wassail, too, 
i with 


1 


in brown bowls 

fluttering ribbons 

tality was free to all. 

the lowliest 

freedman, thane 
9 


decorated well 
The castle hospi- 

The highest and 
thrall and 
baron. 


there, 
Norman 


were 


and 
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And while the great Christmas block 
roared and showered sparks and heat 
and smoke enow, a bright, cold moon 
lay upon the snow and ice outside, mak- 
ing silver. 

The guests sang merrily in turn to 
the twanging of the harp; at times, 
around the fire, they sang together. 
Other Saxon gleemen than myself sang 
and tumbled passing well. And the 
wine cup, borne by ~holly-garlanded 
maidens, went the rounds. Pigment 
sweet with honey and spice, mead in 
which | detected the juice of the mul- 
berries I do detest, strong wine smelling 
of flowers and sweet herbs, brown ale 
—the vessels precious, the maids pretty, 
and the wines good! 

Yule log, wassail, warmth, and cheer! 
What baron’s retainers 
were blithe and gay! And the Lady 
Editha was the blithest and the gayest 
of them all and, to boot, the most beau- 
tiful, with her cheeks flushed to the 
red of the holly on the castle wall. 
Young Lovell, gallant, paying court, 
frilled as usual, was ever at her heels. 
Tis little wonder Elfric was proud. 

But the point of the verse I would 
have you remember lieth in that word 


wonder the 


—“‘seemed.” 
Oh, the mistletoe bough! 


\ ( ecret lurking | 
Away she ran, and her friends began 
Each tower to search and each nook to scan; 
And Lovell cried, “Oh, where dost 


hide? 
without thee, my 


young 
thou 
I’m lonesome 

bride!” 
Oh, the mistletoe bough! 
Oh, the bough! 


own dear 


mistletoe 
I remember a verse or two I sang 
about St. Boniface, and another glee- 
man, with passing voice but little wit, 
told in verse—carefully prepared with 
much labor, I doubt not—of the “‘serv- 
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ice tree” which sprang from the blood 
of a pair of murdered lovers. At 
Christmas time, he held, strange lights 
flamed in its branches that no wind 
could put out. 

The tale gave me something of a 
shiver. As for the Lady Editha, the 
color fled quite from her face, until I 
could think of nothing but a ghost 
rose. My thoughts run fancifully when 
beauty fires them. But instantly she 
was again in the gayest of moods and, 
running off, returned anon clad in her 
bridal robes for the morrow, the loose, 
high tunic of her gown girt in about 
the waist by a chain of the sacred mis- 
tletoe. I can not even now forget the 
wild, sweet bridal charm of her. 

Old Elfric smiled upon the prank. 
He liked it. I did not. I knew the hot 
rebellion in her heart, pitied and won- 
dered. Why wear the armor of her 
unhappiness twice, poor child! 

The dancing began. The crowders 


tightened the strings of their instru- 
ments and began to play. And the Lady 
Editha, in the fine flower of her spirit 
and courage—ah, little did I know then 
the reason for that courage !—danced 
and danced and danced and smiled un- 


til young Lovell’s head was fairly 
turned by the bewildering beauty of her. 
I could not blame him. And, after all, 
he loved her well. That I must say, lit- 
tle as I liked him. 

“Ah,” last, strangely 
white and red by turns, “I’m weary of 
dancing! Let me hide! And, Lovell” 
—she glanced back over her shoulder 
with a mockery curiously sweet and de- 
fiant, I thought—‘be sure thou art the 
first to trace me!” 

What rang in her voice? I know 
not, save that it stirred me to a feeling 
of dread and strangeness. And _ the 
tenderness and sorrow of her quick 
glance at Elfric made a queerness in 
my throat, as if for the moment she had 
forgotten all friction and thought only 
of the blood tie that bound her to him. 


she cried at 


Ainslee’s 


So she ran away and ‘hid, and when 
we deemed her gone long enough for 
any hiding, merrily we all began to 
hunt her hiding place. Castle kitchen 
and dusty nooks we scanned and 
searched, until the prank, to old Elfric, 
grew tiresome and he lost his patience, 

“Editha!” he roared, his big voice 
echoing in the silence, 

“Editha! Editha!” called young Loy- 
ell. ‘Where dost thou hide? I am 
lonesome, and thy father is impatient.” 

“The joke,” swore old Elfric, with 
the guests trooping at his heels, “hag 
gone far enow, I trow!” 

Oh, the mistletoe bough! 


IIT. 


They sought her that night, and they sought 
her next day! 

And they sought her in vain, when a week 
passed away! 

In the highest—the 
spot 

Young Lovell sought wildly—but found her 
not. 

And years flew by, and their grief at last 

Was told as a sorrowful tale long past; 

And when Lovell appeared, the children 

cried, 

The old man weeps for his fairy 

bride!” 

Oh, the mistletoe bough! 

Oh, the mistletoe bough! 


lowest—the _loneliest 


“See! 


We went on hunting here and there 
in silence until un®asiness showed it- 
Lovell’s It spread from 
another, Elfric sum- 


face. 
and 


self in 
one to then 
moned a warder. 

“Alan,” he said, the glance of his eye 
like blue fire, “the Lady Editha hath 
perchance slipped away to the court 
yards to hide?” 

“*Twere quite impossible, sir,” said 
Alan. “For each door hath had a 
crowd about it.” 

Well did old Elfric know, and well 
did I, that she could not get beyond the 
courtyards or the stables, for there was 
an inner stockade to which the gate was 
locked and the key in old Elfric’s pos 
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session ; beyond that, the moat, and then 
still an outer stockade with another 
gate and key. But it was plain, after 
Alan’s tale, that she could not have 
left the castle. Plain, say I? So we 
thought until white-faced, 
frightened searching shook the confi- 
dence of all. 

“IT cannot 


hours of 


muttered 
“There is 


understand it!” 


old Elfric again and again. 

no nookeof the castle now, of the court- 

yard or the stables, left unsearched.” 
“Godwin!” whispered young Lovell, 


white and sick. “‘Perchance——’ 

The words choked in his throat. 

Elfric’s temper blazed the higher for 
his desperation, 

“Tf,” he thundered, “Dy 
of escape I cannot fathom, she hath in- 
deed gone to Godwin, then L swear by 
those lovers from whose -blood sprang 
the ‘service tree’ and the flaming lights 
that | will kill them both upon sight!” 
He touched the sword upon the wall as 
.t was a monstrous thing and 


some trick 


he spoke. 
strong, double-edged and broad in the 
blade. ‘‘And that vow I swear to keep 
as long as this good sword of mine shall 
stay unbroken.” 


That vow, methought, 


a lifetime. 
“But, sir.” 


Was got d for 


said I, “if the maid could 
ve the castle and could not leave 


1 


rtyard, how could she go to 


By the Holy R« rd, the 


she had! 


ugh, in 


I trow, of which ye 


wot nothing. She will laugh in 
end.” 

But I felt no conviction back of my 
voice. She would not hide so long. 
So, with blazing torches next, we car 
ried the search again to the courtyards 
and the stables, unlocked the gat: 
ered the drawbridge, and crossed, hop- 
ing to find—I wot not what. Dirt be- 
fore the gates trampled by the feet of 
Many guest horses certainly helped us 


s low- 
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none. And only the forest lay beyond, 

silent and white in the Christmas 

moonlight, dwarf oak and mistletoe 

garlanded with snow. 

They sought her that night, and they sought 
her next day! 

And they sought her in vain when a week 
passed away! 

Ah, never shall I forget the fever of 
that searghing! And then old Elfric 
gave out. Superstition had _ settled 
down upon him. He no longer be- 
lieved that she had gone to Godwin, 
but he had thundered his vow before 
folk and muttered now in 
For, 


many guest 
his beard that he meant to keep it. 
he reasoned not unsensibly, if she had 
gone to Godwin, he needed his vow for 
the punishing, and if she had _ not, 
the vow did little harm by existing. 
Methinks he had begun to see in her 
disappearance the angry hand of his 
gods, spiriting her away in her bridal 
finery. 

But young Lovell searched on, his 
hair white with the shock. And before 
another Christmas had come to him, his 
mind, never very strong, I trow, was 
gone. Witless, white-haired, he wan- 
dered, searching still about the country- 
side, an object of pity to all. 

As for me, I remembered the tender- 
ness and yearning of my lady’s last 

Elfric and the wild, curious 
; of her for those days ahead, 
ven when 
Godwin’ exploits in 
he could not 


glance at 
sweetnes 
and knew not what to think « 
[ heard tales of 
the Hol Land 


} For 
have escaped. I knew and my 


mistakes 
are few. 

So seventeen Christmases came and 
went, and my wandering feet had cov- 
ered many and many a mile in many 
and many \lways I had 
hoped to meet young Godwin and never 
had. And year after I came, wel- 
comed, to the fireside of Elfric the 
thane, and sang, with my glance upon 
the Saxon sword that sealed his vow. 
Tall, big-boned, blue-eyed, the years 


a clime. 


year, 














touched him lightly. ‘The winter snow 
of life lay only on his head and in his 
heart. But he never mentioned his 
daughter. A sturdy, fiery heart he had 
that knew the bitterness of courage. 
His grief was whispered among retain- 
ers, but only “as a sorrowful tale long 
past.” As for Lovell, no longer young, 
but old before his time, they called him 
“the searching knight.” For he set 
forth ever on pilgrimages, hunting, 
hunting for his bride, and he decked 
himself in queer armor with a sprig 
of mistletoe in his helmet. Poor, mad 
fool! 

“See!” the children whispered when 
he galloped by, his white locks flying in 
the wind. “See! The old man weeps 
for his fairy bride!” 


IV. 


At length an oak chest that had long lain hid 

Was found in the castle. They raised the 
lid— 

And a skeleton form lay moldering there, 

In the bridal wreath of the lady fair! 

Oh, sad was her fate! In sportive jest, 

She hid from her lord in the old oak chest. 

It closed with a spring, and her bridal bloom 

Lay withering there in a living tomb! 

Oh, the mistletoe bough! 

Oh, the mistletoe bough! 


So runs the last mournful verse I 
fashioned, to be handed down, I hope, 
from gleeman to gleeman and saved as 
England’s olden minstrelsy 
But the real 


a part of 
until the world shall end. 
facts—ah, there was the tale and we 
did find the skeleton. I saw to it that 
the chest was opened——__ But enow! 
My thoughts, as ever like my feet, do 
wander. 

I must tell of the summer of that sev- 
enteenth year when I myself met the 
poor, mad searching knight in the forest 
and knew what he saw. For I saw, too, 
and choked and stumbled. How he had 
wandered so far afield I know not, but 
there he was, at a summer sunset, many 
and many a weary league from his 


Ainslee’s 








castle, with the oaks, sun spotted, 
branching wide above his white head, 

A quiet, lonely spot it was, off among 
the hills, such a spot as nq man ever 
finds by seeking. He merely blunders 
in accident upon it. So had Lovell, 
likely, and so had I. But there, any- 
way, in the forest glade, he rode in his 
rusty armor, and I saw his face, white- 
frosted like the turf in the autumn of 
the year as he reined in his horse with 
a wild cry and stared into a thicket of 
copsewood. No man may blame me if 
my face, too, went white. For a young 
girl stood there—blue eyed, Saxon 
braided, rose soft in cheek and color; 
and, save for her rude, neat clothing—I 
swear it by the mistletoe bough itself— 
it might have been that bride young 
Lovell had lost on his wedding eve. 

Like a fawn she stood, shy and star- 
tled, wide-eyed, too, for the knight in 
his rusty armor was queer enow to look 
at; and then, with a gurgle, the search- 
ing knight lurched forward upon his 
horse’s head. I mind me how I caught 
the charger’s mane, barely two hairs of 
it first and then more, for the animal 
was frightened. He bore a ghastly 
burden. Lovell, mad_ knight-errant, 
searching, ever searching for his fairy 
bride, had seen that rose-soft face in 
its shining mist of hair, so like another, 
and had died very near the end of his 
search, poor lad, if he had but known it. 
something in his tired 
heart snapped. Perchance he thought 
the child Perchance the joy 
of fancied finding was too great. I 
know not. I remember most clutching 
the dreadful. burden in armor on the 
horse, while I stared and stared at the 
startled girl in the copsewood. 

“Who are you?” I whispered. ‘What 
is your name?” 

“Drida,” she faltered, 
color in her face again. 

“And who is your mother?” 

Buf she spoke a name that was um- 
familiar. 


Perchance 


a ghost. 


shy, quick 
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“Will you,” I said, my voice steadier 
now, “will you guide me to your 
mother ?” 

“I—I cannot,” said Drida, drawing 
back. “It is forbidden, now most of 
all when my father is war. 
Even our cottage lies hidden—off yon- 
der in a dell among the roses. My fa- 
ther calls it ‘Castle Happydoom,’ and 
no man could find it save he had a 
guide who knew. How come you thus 
far, old gleeman?”’ 

Well, I was old, but the soft words, 
gentle as they were, did in truth shock 
me. No man liketh- his span upon the 
of a chit so near the cradle. 

I said, speaking sharp and 
feel her 


‘you will go and ask your mother 


away at 


tongue 

“Drida,” 
with authority to 
youth, * 
to give trusty audience to Jarth, the old 
If her answer be nay, come 


make her 


gleeman. 
when the morning sunlight touches yon- 
der beech tree and tell me so. If it be 
otherwise, thou canst lead me to thy 
queerly named Castle of Happydoom. 
Meantime, I will find sturdy fellows to 
bear this poor, ill-fated knight home- 
ward upon a litter, many and many a 
league to the north.” 

So I came blindfolded to the cottage 

the dell, stumbling at the guiding 
touch of Drida down a steep path, me- 
thought it seemed, in a precipice, over 
the stones 


k, and on down into 


the brook was rude 

e lowliest. 

And standing in the doorway, fuller 
figured, perhaps, in her lovely woman- 
hood, but with the kisses of 
time and not its scars, was a maid I had 
known when the world and she and I 
were yot 
“Ah, Jarth! Dear, kindly Jarth!” she 
wide to 


touched 


inger, 


cried, both hands stretched 
greet im 
face. 


and the tears her 


“It is news of my father I must 


wet upon 
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hear. Else I bad dared not break my 
promise to my husband.” 

“Thy father,” I said bluntly, for it 
rankled that she had not trusted me 
more that Christmas Eve—no word of 
it, mind you—*‘thy father liveth his old 
age with thy name never on his lips. 
Thy chamber he has barred to mortal 
tread.” 

She caught my sleeve. | 

“Why?” she whispered. “Is he so 
fierce that he thinks not kindly of the 
—dead ?” 

“Dead!” I echoed stupidly. 

“Did he—think, Jarth, think !—did 
he not find the skeleton?” 

“T heard no tale of a skeleton.” 

“You must! You must! In the 
chest! Think, Jarth, with the bridal 
wreath and the brooch and all r 

“T know naught of what you speak,” 
I told her, wondering more and more, 
“and each year my steps have echoed 
o’er the drawbridge.” 

Her face blanched. 

“My father does not 
dead?” she faltered. 

“He nor I nor any man,”’’said I, “have 
known the way to think aught but dark- 
est mystery.” 

And then, there in the morning sun- 
light with roses blowing kisses of per- 


deem me— 


fume off upon the air—a good phrase, 
that!—I heard from the Lady Editha’s 


lips the queer tale of the carven chest. 


‘ 


re 
Cc 


came over the drawbrid 
s, Godwin and the skeleton were in 
it! Impudent courage he had and feared 
naught—that I always said—not even 
the dead. The skeleton he had un- 
earthed from a stone coffin buried by 
the Normans. The symbols upon the 
letter of bark I carried to Editha had 
told her much—what to do and when, 
what would be in the chest, and where 
the men must place it, and why and how 
to open it. Locked well it was, you see, 
and only he who knew the trick could 
do it. 
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Now a queer ancestral chest it was, 
as Godwin knew when he raided Lov- 
ell’s castle to get it, and fashioned 
with much ingenuity, for it opened not 
only at the top with a lid, but also at 
the back with another lid which opened 
outward. Almost, that day it came, I 
had blundered into the Lady Editha’s 
chamber when her hand was fumbling 
at the lock. 

“So eager I was,” she told me now, 
“so eager! He was in there, you see, 
and I forgot the door until you en- 
tered, and then——” 

“And after I had gone?” I prompted 
coldly, for she should have trusted me 
to help her with the chest. I, who loved 
them both! 

“Ah, Jarth, Jarth,” she said, “there 
was much to do! All that week the 
doors were guarded lest I steal away 
to Godwin. We were prisoners, he and 
I, unless he made a passage through the 
wall.” 

Scant wonder, say I, that I stared. I 
knew the outer walls of Elfric’s castle. 
Of logs they were, ill-fitting, in truth, 
for the wind swept fiercely through the 
crevices, but of a sturdy thickness that 
compelled respect. And no different in 
that outer chamber of my lady’s save 
that the tapestry hangings hid their 
dark uncouthness from the eye. Well 
did I that Elfric’s win- 
dows all small and barred and 
Many a time I 
had twanged my harp and sung there 
for the lady while 
smoke from the torches in the candel- 
abra stung my eyes to water. To make 
a passage through that wall of logs with 
ax or saw meant noise, and noise meant 
ruin to them both. 

Ah, well, ’tis littke to my discredit 


’ 


know room. 
were 
gave but little light. 


pleasure of my 


that Godwin saw a way when I could 


not. Not often do I fail. And with 
him love had sharpened a wit at no 
time dull. Only a love-mad youth, I 
trow, would burn his way to freedom 


Ainslee’s 


with a boar spear, heated to redness 
in a torch! 

Blame me not if my overvivid fancy 
fires me to the picture. Almost I can 
see young Godwin burrowing with a 
red-hot spearhead in the wall, while 
the torch shadows streamed across the 
barred door and the white face of my 
lady, standing guard. 

First, close to the floor, Godwin 
burned an outline of a block wider than 
his body. Then he set to work to hew 
it out with fire. If, when the bitter wind 
swept in through the crevices between 
the rafters, flame leaped around the 
spearhead, he quickly beat it out, dig- 
ging out the charred wood with his 
knife. 

That night the company in the great 
hall failed to please my lady, as fre- 
quently it did, and servants brought 
her food. Godwin hid in the chest again 
until the corridors were ,quiet. 

All night he labored with the boar 
spear. Nor did he break his vow never 
to sleep with a roof above his head un- 
til injustice should be righted. Sleep- 
less, too, those hours for my _ lady. 
Time enough for sleep, I take it, when 
the way lay clear to freedom. 

Fearful lest the block-topple outward 
at the end, Godwin drove a spear mid- 
way of it and tied it to the chest. The 
task he finished with his knife lest the 
fire and smoke leap outward. Not un- 
til twilight did he pull the block out 
with the spear and crawl through to 
the roof. Thence, by much climbing 
and a knotted rope, he lowered himself 
to the courtyard, where he set fire to 
some beams of the inner stockade along 
the moat and hid. I mind me well that 
fire. It burned away two of the pointed 
beams ere the hirelings.could quench it, 
and in the busy turmoil of preparation 
for Christmas and the wedding feast, 
they were not repaired until later. This 
young Godwin hoped and expected. 
The outer stockade, you see, was still 
there, strong and safe enough to make. * 
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us careless, the outer gate securely 
locked. 

Mindful of his vow to know no sleep- 
ing roof but tree boughs, Godwin slept 
that night in the courtyard in a pile of 
straw. At dawn, before the castle was 
astir, he was up and busy. The burned 
beams, of course, gave him access to the 
frozen moat, which ordinarily could be 
reached only by means of a gate in 
the inner palisade. That gate, com- 
manding as it did the drawbridge, was 
always locked. Godwin the 
frozen moat in the ‘half light of dawn, 
and, having made his way to the gate 
of the outer defenses, contrived with 
candle wax~-to take a pattern of the 
lock. Editha then lowered the knotted 
rope and he climbed back to her, tri- 
umphant. 

The key—oh, gallant irony!—he 
fashioned in Elfric’s castle, working by 
day and climbing out through the wall 
at night to sleep, hidden in the court- 


crossed 


yard. 

Thus it came to the wedding eve, and 
Editha donned her bridal finery. By 
then the charred block lay on the roof 
outside where Godwin waited, shielding 
the opened tunnel from the winter blast 
by stuffing in his cloak 

When! “‘Lovell’s bride’ 
hide, she 
chest and 
More than lid width 
. end of tl 


ran away to 
oak 


stepped into the great 


closed the lid 


hinge. In 
—scarce ci c lit the dar- 
ing tale !—lay 
the duplicate 
had 


the skeleton, garbed in 
wedding finery my lady 
prepared. With a shudder, the 
maid pushed outward the lid again and 
crept beneath the tapestry. Barely the 
work of a moment, then, to close the lid 
and craw! out through the wall. 

“Why, though, the chest?” I asked, 
Staring, 

My lady looked at me with pity. 

“My way to freedom, Jarth, lay only 
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through the chest. No man could see 
me leave it, so cunningly had “Godwin 
planned. There was ever the chance of 
spies. Had a hireling followed me be- 
hind the tapestry, we faced defeat, but 
had he seen me enter the chest, Jarth, he 
would have smiled at the prank—and 
waited only in time to throw back the 
lid. What, then, could he think ?” 

If the skeleton and the bridal wreath 
were found at once, both knew how 
fearful of the supernatural old Elfric 
was and trusted much to that. He 
would think the chest accursed and 
quick of doom. If it was not found 
until later, that was as it should be. 
Neither of them dreamed that it would 
not be found until I—— 

But again I wander. 

The charred block Godwin wedged in 
place. The chance of its discovery by 
reason of the charred outline on the 
inner wall he dismissed with a shrug. 
My lady’s room, at best, was dark, the 
block, but little darker in outline than 
the wall itself, was near the floor, and 
one must peer behind a chest and tap- 
estry to find it. 

By knotted rope, my lady climbed 
down to the courtyard, and Godwin cut 
the rope. He planned to leave no single 
trace. The peril of his downward climb 
without the Editha told me. with 
a shudder. Shi bleeding 


hands until 


rope 
I 


the 


essful. 


Editha must go  witho ieaving a 


you se 
single earthly trace. Moreover, she 
must leave behind her that which would 
Elfric of her death, 
Ah, her heart young and bitter 
then and very cruel! Thus only did 
she deem Godwin safe from death and 
persecution. And methinks was 
right. Beside, I cannot blame her, any 
way. The castle was her prison. 
Together the lovers slipped through 
the burned stockade—even, perhaps, 


convince old 
was 


she 
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while all of us were hunting—over the 
frozen moat, and thence to the outer 
gate, where Godwin used his key. Be- 
yond, in the forest, Godwin’s men and 
horses waited. 

And after that, seventeen years in 
the thatched hut among the roses, with 
Drida and utter happiness save for 
softening thoughts of the old thane. 

“Nor hath my husband broken his 
vow,” said Editha, her beautiful face 
proud and gentle, “for he sleeps ever 
in the open until Drida and he and I 
may sleep in the home of his fathers. 
Methinks, Jarth, ’twill be but little 
longer. He won great glory in the siege 
of Bedford. You heard? ‘The Saxon 
knight,’ they called him, for he wore 
the ancient armor of his forefathers. 
He took Faukes de Breaute with his 
own hands. And Hubert hung the 
twenty-four rebel knights—you must 
know that, Jarth—and promised God- 
win justice and reward. Ah, it has 
been long—so long!” 

She cried, as is ever the way with 
women,, but I was revolving queer 
schemes in my head, old though it be, 
and turned away from her tears—to 
think. ‘ 

“Jarth, Jarth, there are tears on your 
face!” cried my lady. Of a surety 
women are suspicious. 

When I came again to Elfric’s castle, 
I began my scheming 

“My had 


master,” said I, after I 


played much for him in the castle hall, 


“thou art not wont to hear a name long 
since unspoken in these halls of thy 
fathers. Yet I crave permission to 
break the rule and peer once within that 
old carven chest that stands in the Lady 
Editha’s chamber.” 

The old thane quivered at the name, 
and his keen eyes flashed at me with 
menace. 

“Why 


growled. 


wouldst knave?” he 


“Why ?” 
I looked him full in the face, and the 


thou, 
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act was not without a certain courage 
of its own. 

“It is the one place we never looked 
that Christmas Eve.” 

He leaned forward, strained and ter- 
rible. 

“You mean, Jarth, you—mean—she 
hid—in the chest?” 

“What else?” said I bluntly. 
looked there?” 

‘No man,” said the old thane with a 
shudder. “No man.” 

“What better hiding place in sportive 
jest?” said I with deliberation, for I 
had my part to play. “And a spring 
lock———” 

But, torch in hand, he was already 
striding off. 

There was agony in his face as we 
entered the silent chamber. Almost, 
my own courage failed, but I nerved 
myself, for the good of them all. 

The old chest, well nigh hidden un- 
der piles of fallen tapestry and hang- 
ings which Elfric flung aside, had been 
pushed against the wall. The lock baf- 
fled his fumbling fingers, and I, who 
knew its secret from my lady’s lips, 
managed for him. 

Elfric flung back the heavy carven 
lid and tottered away witi a groan of 
horror, dropping the torch. I myself 
seized it from the floor in time, and the 
streaming shadow of it fell upon 
“bridal bloom” and a glittering brooch 
and, ghastliest of all—the skeleton! 


° 1 > 1 | 
»o mucn for the sk 


“Who 


leton’s part in the 


schemes of a gleeman! ’Twas I who 
led the old thane back to the fire in the 
castle hall, and sick and deathly white 
he was. *Twas I who, seeming adroitly 
absent in my thoughts, took the great 
sword from the castle wall. 
“And by this, my master,” 


‘ 


T said 
sadly, “you swore your vow——” 

Ah, then I read in his tortured face 
the truth of much remorse. Guilt and 
grief and sorrow were there, and I 
] wished, with sore, hurt heart, 


knew he 
The. 


that he had given her her way. 














tension of the years snapped. With 
trembling hand, strong and sturdy yet 
for all the years that veined it, he seized 
the sword, and the tears rained wet 
upon the blade. Then he smote the 
stone of the fireplace with terrible 
force, shattering the blade in half, It 
clattered to the floor. 

“My vow is ended,” he choked. “I— 
I would that I had never made it!” 

So I, Jarth fhe gleeman, tricked old 
Elfric into ending his vow. For if the 
vow still hung above his head, my plans 
would come to naught. Keep it he 
would, though his heart broke. I knew 
my man. 

Now, ’tis of a surety not my custom 
to tell all my tricks in fashioning verse, 
lest another gleeman copy and win un- 
merited praise. Why, therefore, should 
I tell all the clever tricks and strings of 
scheming by which I, with much travel 
hither and yon and much whispering 
and tones of suasion, did encompass 
that second Christmas Eve. Methinks 
‘tis more of a thrill for the chance 
reader of my buried manuscript to 
watch with me what happened when 
again 
The mistletoe hung in the castle hall; 

And the holly branch shone on the old oak 
wall! 

That night of yule clog and wassail 
iin with bitter wind and snow, 


came ag 

and the mirth of the old thane’s retain- 
ers ran high as ever. The mead cup 
went the rounds, and the,gleemen sang 


and tumbled as of yore, but old Elfric 
sat morose and quiet on the dais, think- 
ing, I trow, of that other Christmas 
Eve. Then, above the noise of laugh- 
ter and merriment, there came the call 
of a bugle and a thundering on the 
castle gates. 

“A knight and two women, sir,” said 
entering. ‘They seek shel- 
ter from the blinding snow.” 

“Bid them said the old 


“’Tis no night to be abroad 


welcome,” 


thane. 
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with women. And make the Christmas 
block flare higher for their cheer.” 

I took upon myself this task of goad- 
ing the block to further cheer, for I 
needs must hide away from sight or 
show the wild excitement in my face. 
Up from my thumping heart it came, 
burning and hurting, clogging in my 
throat and stinging at my eyeballs. 

The women entered even while I 
kept at my task longer than need be. 
They were mantled well, with hoods 
pulled about their faces, snow fringing 
every fold and roughness. Old Elfric 
had relapsed again into gloom. I doubt 
if he more than saw them. 

The Christmas fun of his. serving 
folk went soaring high again. One of 
the women, staring at the snow-white 
hair and beard of Elfric, trembled so 
that I pressed her into a chair by~the 
fire, where she sat utterly still, only her 
eyes agonized and lovely above the fold 
of her cloak. The knight had not ap- 
peared. Like a good knight, perchance, 
he saw to the better stabling of his 
horses, or perchance But my hint- 
ing tongue grows foolish. 

In a lull, I took my harp. 

“My master,” said I, rousing old 
Elfric, who stared again into his mead 
cup, “I fain would sing to you a queer 
tale, and I would have you listen not 
with one ear, but with two.” 
- said old Elfric, 


“Vay ” 
nuisance, 





Knave,” “thou art 
ever ; 

[ would that I 
those stanzas one by one. ’Twas bard 
fire that flashes but once in a century. 
Some of the verses, to be sure, I’d fash- 
ioned elsewhere. Others came warmly 
from my heart, there by Elfric’s yule 
clog. 

Never a hall was so silent, with the 
fire shadows flaming up and down—up 
and down, bringing faces into odd re- 
lief, striking glitter now and then from 
the battle-axes on the wall among the 
holly. Never did master lean forward 


could call to mind 


from the dais in such strained and utter 
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quiet. For I sang the tale of the 
carven chest, pretending that such and 
such might well have happened—as, in- 
deed, it had! And when I sang of the 
cottage in the dell of Elfric 
swung trembling to his feet and came 
down from the dais, his eyes fierce 
upon my face. Straight to the fire he 
came and struck the harp from my 
hand with an oath. 

“Jarth,” he said, “I am a lonely old 
man. Why do you sing so and tear my 
heartstrings? Such a thing could not 
have happened. Say to me that such a 
thing could not have happened!” 

I touched the cloak of the woman 
nearest. Her hand, marked with labor 
—ah, how white it once had been!— 
went shaking to her throat and loos- 
ened the folds about her face. The 
hood fell back. 

Iam anold man. Drida had it right. 
Methinks an old man’s tears come easy. 
Mine fell upon my harp, tor the Lady 
Editha flung out her handg to Elfric 
and sobbed aloud in the quiet. 

“My father!” she said. “My father! 
I—I seek thy forgiveness this Christ- 











roses, 


mas Eve!” 

I see now as I write the fierce, ter- 
rified hunger of Elfric’s stare. Then 
she was crying in his arms as I hope 
never to hear woman cry again while 


my ears rect rd It has left its echo in 
my head evet t] ee leaves it 
plairit in the ishell 

[ turned a ae a ee 
many a minute had pa sed. that old 


Elfric thundering reproaches at 


me, to save his manhood. 
stamping he was as of old. I 


was 
Blazing and 
had 
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eaten his bread and I had dared to re- 
quite by carrying the letter of bark to 
the Lady Editha! Fool, knave, thief 
I was—and no decent gleeman! Well, 
I know not what \she had whispered in 
his eat, but his roaring I did know was 
but a vent for the passionate agony and 
grief in his heart, and I did meekly 
endure it, only pushing back the hood 
from Drida’s bowed head when he fin- 
ished. The maid smiled shyly up at 
him with the blue eyes of her mother. 

Then did old Elfric choke and bury 
his white head on his arms. There was 
Christmas in his heart. I tried to smile 
and save them all from tears, but ’tis 
naught to thee if my own smile came 
into being again out of tears. *Twas so 
with each man of us there in the castle 
hall. 

In the doorway at the end of the hall, 
the knight appeared in the Saxon armor 
of his fathers. I watched him make his 
way to us now with a thrill of pride. 
The laughing impudence of his youth 
had become a man’s assurance. Hand- 
some he was, straight and strong, level- 
eyed and honest. I loved him then, as 
ever. And he could sleep that night 
with a roof above his head, for Hu- 
bert’s justice had sent him home to the 
castle of his fathers. 

“My father!” he said to Elfric. 


“Peace!” said the old thane, choking. 
aaa ‘ 


“T cannot hear tore. Tis enough, 

Godwin, if I give thee my han and 
1 4 1 } ° 4 ; 

ay that which I hoped never to say to 


you or yours.® I bid thee 
[ twanged my harp strings and sang 
not clearly, for my throat was queer 
a song of Christmas. 


welcome.” 








EMININE playwrights occur in 
kK epidemics, not precisely like 
measles or whooping cough or 
any real ills, but in the style, let us 
say, of the famous “fits of morality” 
credited by Macaulay to the British 
public. The English historian insists 
that once every seven years English vir- 
tue becomes outrageous, and I am firmly 
convinced that the same thing happens 
in the case of the stage. We shake our- 
selves free from the shackles forged 
by the men playwrights, who seem to 
have “made us what we are’—a tall 
order, but still 
This is the season for the feminine 
playwright and for her peculiar views 
of life, and particularly of stage “hero- 
ines.” We have wearied of the lovely 
creatures imagined by men—women of 
advanced ideas and of cryptic morals; 
absurd girls in baby gowns and white 
ices; terrible dowagers who 
ig all day but drink tea and 
spout epigrams—heroines invented by 
men possibly to enhance the overween- 
ing superiority of their own sex. 
Enter the feminine playwright, with 
her own conception of what women do 
in dramatic moments. Personally, I 
should much prefer to note the femi- 
nine idea which would be 
instructive and amusing. That, how- 
ever, may be for the future. At pres- 
ent, the feminine playwright contents 
herself with taking up the thread where 


muslin vé 


do nothing 


of heroes, 


By 
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the man playwright has left it. As men 
insist upon their elaboration of stage 
heroines, women dally with the same 
task, and take no chances. 

Now when an actress like Miss Grace 
George, for instance, who has allied her 
theater with such “intellects’—I sub- 
scribe to a popular convention in using 
the word—as Bernard Shaw in varied 
doses, actually elects to open her reper- 
toire season, at the Playhouse with the 
work of a feminine playwright, you 
must realize that the epidemic is here 
in all its virulence. (I hate the word 
“virulence” in this case, because it does 
sound impolite, but you can ascribe it 
to masculine jealousy if you like.) For 
it was with “Eve’s Daughter,” by Alicia 
Ramsey, that Miss George broke into 
the dramatic arena. 

Miss Ramsey is by no means new to 
fact, I have three 


the stage. In seen 


plays written by her in collaboration— 


The Shadow Behind the Throne,” 
“Monsieur de Paris,” and “John Hud- 
son’s Wife.” Her short stories, how- 
ever, [_can recall more accurately. 
Those were delightfut, in their sheer 
femininity, their wit, and their agree- 
able outlook. They were so distinc- 
tively unmasculine. Unlike the usual 
feminine short-story writer, Miss Ram- 
sey discards the masculine point of 
view. Most women do their level best 
to conceal the fact that they are women. 
They have no little feminine pretti- 
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. 
nesses—as they should have. The. same 
may be said of feminine journalists. 
They will write- like men. They will 
discuss politics when they should revel 
in chiffons. 

Curb me, please, or I shall get myself 
disliked. Delete and blue-pencil me, or 
I shall have ‘Constant Reader” and 
“Vox Populi” on my trail. How I de- 
test “Constant Reader!’ She—I know 
she’s a she—has made my life so miser- 
able! 

Let me consider Miss Alicia Ram- 
sey’s idea of a “heroine” as set forth 
in “Eve’s Daughter” at the Playhouse. 
I am happy to say that Miss Ramsey 
does not select a married gigl, as the 
masculine playwright is so fond of do- 
ing—goodness knows why. /rene Simp- 
son-Bates is a young English girl, un- 
der the control of father—one of those 
pictorial English fathers, or early-Eng- 
lish fathers, that fiction adores. When 
it is necessary to introduce a neat, ty- 
rannical, and overbearing parent, ruling 
his children with the proverbial rod of 
iron, one has to go to England for the 
article. Possibly the war will interfere 
with this brand of parent, if he really 
exists to-day—which I doubt—but at 
any rate, he is extremely dramatic, and 
to the feminine playwright, he suggests 
the horrid “influence” that sways the 
You see, femi- 








future of the children 


nine playwrigl believe firmly in “‘in 
fluenc: 

Irene, in “Eve’s Daughter,” 1 mu- 
tinous person, and most indignant at 


the treatment she receives from father. 
Miss Ramsey is Shavian at least in the 
notion that children really owe little 
to their progenitors. Jrene has one 
speech that is admirable in its spitfire 
mutiny. When she tells haughty father 
that he brought her into the world with- 
out her consent, she says something! 
If I am not mistaken—and do not trou- 
ble to correct me, for I hate that— 
Swift said it, too, very long ago, but 


Miss Ramsey is modern and quite up 
to the minute. 

The first act of “Eve’s Daughter” 
is excellent, and filled with types that’ 
seem true. Father at dinner with his 
terror-stricken family is adorably Eng- 
lish. Here, of course, father would not 
be at dinner with his family. If he 
were, they would not be terror-stricken, 
but merely wonder-stricken. Martin 
Simpson-Bates, and Mrs. Simpson- 
Bates, and Kate and Edith and Irene, 
are drawn most amusingly. There is 
an adroit feminine touch to it all. It 
is all deliciously unmasculine. At the 
close of the act, haughty “pop” dies 
from heart disease, perhaps accentu- 
ated by an overdose of gooseberry pie 
of English persuasion. I should like to 
describe the psychology of an English 
gooseberry pie, but it would be too 
much of a digression. I shall content 
myself with remarking that it is inor- 
dinately “deep-dish.” 

The old ttrant leaves the bulk of his 
money to charity and cuts off his daugh- 
ters with a skimpy three thousand 
pounds apiece. With that money, /rene 
elects to “live her life.” As long as it 
lasts, she will revel in the luxuries that 
it can procure. And she does. Miss, 
Ramsey’s complete femininity comes in 
with the idea that, under the circum- 


stances, Jrene is still overweeningly un- 


hi ticate 1 \ nice ma ilit e “per- 
.ie but she dillvy- 

lallies h him 1 « ( e you 
know that she is saving him up for the 


last act, after she has suffered. The 
suffering is caused by the not-nice mas- 
culine person. 

The masculine playwright would have 
arranged things so that when this not- 
nice masculine person proposed a hor- 


_rid, unmarried alliance with sweet 


Irene, that heroine would have “drawn 
herself up to her full height” and have 
exclaimed, “Let me pass!” Men play- 
wrights always insist that their hero- 
ines shall exclaim, “Let me pass!” I 


a 








ape 























Who in real life 
“Get out 


think it ridiculous. 
would say, “Let me pass’? 
of my way!” perhaps, but never, “Let 
Men playwrights cannot 
break themselves of that ludicrous no- 
tion that heroines invariably clamor to 


me pass!” 


- 
pass. 

Miss Ramsey has none of that. She 
permits /rene, in the arms of the not- 
nice one, to lose all her scruples. Oh, 
the feminine playwright knows the 
weaknesses of her sex! Little Jrene, 
swearing she will ne’er consent, con- 
sents. Off she goes Paris-ward with 
the not-nice one, to be rescued by the 
gentleman with the honorable intentions 
before her ruin has set in. And with 
the thwarting of the would-be ruiner, 
the little play ends. It is all so well 
written, and so deftly feminine, that its 
very simplicity is its charm, The mas- 
culine playwright could never have 
ousted himself from this complication 
without some far-fetched psychology. 
The truth is that, in our heart of hearts, 
we still love feminine innocence and 
unsophistication. We are hopelessly at 
loggerheads—still in our heart of hearts 
—with the heroine who is ruined. We 
abominate all the “ discussions that 
men playwrights find so essential, and 
we are thankful for the fentinine touch 
that eliminates all that sort of thing, 
as in “Eve’s Daughter,” merely 


sex” 


and, 


indicates what might have been 

I think that “Eve’s Daughter” is an 
ey nt instance of what the play 
wright can do. Miss Grace George en 
tered into the spirit of the play with 
all her enthusiasm and made Irene a 


most engaging person. With a cast 
that included such capable actors as 
Howard Kyle, Florence Edney, Norah 
Lamison, Florence Flynn, Alison Skip- 
worth, Rockcliffe Fellowes, and Lionel 
Atwill, Miss Ramsey had every sup- 
port. 
so much more alluringly by Lionel At- 
will than the nice person was played 
by Rockcliffe Fellowes that Jrene’s “ex- 


The not-nice person was played 
] pia) 
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tenuating circumstances” were irresist- 
ible. Isn't it usually the not-nice person 
who appeals to the young girl, before 
she ties herself with the tiresome nice 
one? Oh, the feminine playwright 
knows! é 

The masculine playwrigh has a fight- 
ing antagonist in Miss Clare Kummer, 
who is out with her third play, “The 
Rescuing Angel,” at the Hudson The- 
ater, with Miss Billie Burke as its 
“star.” Miss Kummer’s heroine could 
never have been imagined by a mascu- 
line playwright. Several critics thought 
her preposterous. So did I, but that 
was why I was quite enthusiastic about 
her. 

Angela is simply overwhelmed with 
suitors who clamor for her hand, and 
that I always consider a lovely femi- 
nine idea—a delicious figment of the 
imagination. In real life, you see girls 
unable to secure men for their dances 
and their parties, whilst the notion of 
a crowd fighting to marry them is re- 
garded as riotously impossible. In real 
life, the girl can generally find ten maid- 
ens to invite to her functions for every 
boy. In real life, she often dances with 
the maidens, faute de garcons. But the 
feminine playwright loves to imagine 
that each heroine is utterly surrounded 
by eligible men; that she has but to turn 
and select one from the battling crowd. 


Every man loves her. She has to dodge 
them all. It is an embarrassment of 
riches Isn’t it droll? 


So, in “The Rescuing Angel,’ Angela 
decided to marry the man who had been 
instrumental in appropriating “pop- 
per’s” cash. Another was waiting for 
her, but she turned a cold shoulder to 
him. Off she went one bright after- 
noon, and without so much as hinting 
at the possibilities to her parents, she 
wedded the wealthy one and returned a 
few hours later to announce her mar- 
riage and also to declare that—she had 
left her husband! General consterna- 
tion! Critical shouts of “Ridiculous!” 
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Angela went further still. Not only 
had she married and left her husband 
in the space of a few hours, but she 
immediately asserted her intention of 
going to the police court to free herself, 
and of wedding the other. More con- 
sternation: Critical riot! 

No masculine playwright could have 
thought up all this. If he had done so, 
he would have wasted scenes in fruit- 
less efforts to portray it all as perfectly 
logical. Not so Miss Kummer. What 
cared she for logic! Do any women 
care for logic? If so, why so? The 
author of “The Rescuing Angel” forged 
ahead. She plied Angela with such 
funny lines, and she plied the other 
characters with such droil ideas, that 
the whole thing was bafflingly amusing. 
I loved it. Really I preferred ‘‘The 
Rescuing Angel” to either of Miss 
Kummer’s preceding plays—‘Good 
Gracious Annabelle” and “A Success- 
ful Calamity.” 

If Shaw had written “The Rescuing 
Angel,” which he might have done be- 
fore his outlook became so egregiously 
serious and missionary, the long-haired 
ones would have wept with joy. They 
would have sat at the Shavian feet 
as they did in the case of the dreadful, 
verbose thing called ‘“‘Misalliance” at 
the Broadhurst Theater—a play that 
rasped my nerve But Shaw didn’t 
write “The Re 
sponsored it, 
ference It se I 
Miss Billie Burke, 
ably suited to the 
easily the best comedy she has ever es- 
sayed. 

As for “The Land of the Free,” by 
two feminine playwrights, Miss Fannie 
Hurst and Miss Harriet Ford, it 
showed conclusively that girls rush in 
where boys would fear to tread. 
a sort of ‘4weatshop” drama, dealing 
with the luckless shirt-waist workers 
of the East Side. It had a heroine 
“from Odessa,” who Americanized with 


fantasy that it is 


It was 


Ainslee’s 


such terrific rapidity that she took our 
very breath away. Miss Hurst and 
Miss Ford splashed through the psy- 
chology of the thing as daringly as the 
circus rider breaks through the paper 
hoops. Little Sonya Marinoff, on ar- 
riving in these climes, discovered that 
her darling sister had apparently gone 
astray, and thereupon she set to work 
to right everything, to flout the evil- 
doers, and to emerge from persecuted 
to persecuting. In spite of the obvious- 
ness of it all, “The Land of the Free” 
proved to be good entertainment, with 
a neat feminine touch and a complete 
lack of masculine logic. 

Logic does make the theater trou- 
blous, don’t you think? Thank good- 
ness, women playwrights don’t concern 
themselves with the commodity, but 
leave it to their.brothers. They make 
a dash at situations, without bothering 
to “explain” them, and that is why they 
succeed. They do succeed.  Profes- 
sional critics squelch them, but there is 
something in the feminine blend that 
reaches the crowd—particularly when 
they write like women and do not ape 
men. 

I often women writers 
would do for men what men do for 
women. I should like to read an ut- 
terly feminine description of a love 
scene from the woman’: point of view. 


wish that 


It would be so interesting to know ex- 
actly how women reg 
sode. and we 
haps they would -hate 
it. The real story of the pursuing 
woman would be so arch! 

The playwrights I 
mentioned above really avoid as much 


never do 


feminine have 
as possible the masculine outlook, and 
that is why their plays have an appeal 
that such stories, told by men, would 
lack. 
feminine topic, that one of the authors 
of the book of “Jack o’ Lantern,” the 
new Fred Stone show at the Globe The- 


[ may mention, whilst on this 
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ater, is Miss Anne Caldwell, a woman 
with a sense of humor—if you can be- 
lieve that! To be sure, Miss Caldwell 
was somewhat obscured by the sur- 
roundings of this entertainment, but 
just the same, she may claim to be part 
author of the very finest musical piece 
that the stage has seen in years. “Jack 
o’ Lantern” has set a pace that it will 
be hard for others to live up to. It is 
clean, witty, picturesque, persistently 
funny, and just the sort of thing to 
make the Tired Business Man feel 
ashamed of himself. 

Really I dislike to intrude upon this 
writing the fact that many men have 
produced plays this month, and of 
course I should deal at length with Mr. 
Belasco’s excellent production of “Tiger 
Rose” at the Lyceum Theater; with 
“Furs and Frills” at the Casino; with 
“The Barton Mystery” at the Comedy; 
with “Romance and Arabella” at the 
Harris; with “Doing Our Bit” at the 
Winter Garden; and with “Chu Chin 
Chow” at the Manhattan. Nobody can 
possibly blame me for giving first place 








to the dames. (Consider the word 
“dames” as French, please.) It is really 
the gallant thing to do, especially in 
times of feminine epidemic, like these. 

I suppose I should have included 
“Mother Carey’s Chickens,” at the Cort 
Theater, in this list, as it is the work 
of Kate Douglas Wiggin and Rachel 
Crothers, but it is so ineffably sacchar- 
ine that at this particular moment of 
writing, when I really have to consider 
an extra lump of sugar in-my matutinal 
coffee, I haven’t the heart to deal with 
a play in which the sugar is so extrava- 
gantly ladled out. “Mother Carey’s 
Cffickens” is frightfully sweet and cloy- 
ing, and I have little sympathy with that 
sort of thing. A perpetual smile palls, 
and you long for the contrasting frown. 
Miss Edith Taliaferro, who played the 
heroine in this play, really made you 
hope that there would be a wholesale 
exportation of sugar from this coun- 
try, and that the Allies would have a 
fine time digesting it. “Mother Carey’s 
Chickens” was the ne plus ultra of 


SONNET 


AM not perfect—not all whole the clay 


That went in making me; 


Under the purple ma 


ntie of 


but still I hide, 


my pride, 


The flaws that mar me from the eyes of day. 
And like clean water shielded from all wind, 
Kept cool in rocks that never eye may see, 
There are my hidden wells of purity. 

I have sinned much; not all of me has sinned. 


But when you come some day, as come you must— 
O you with virtuous hands to whom was given 
To mend this broken workmanship of Heaven— 
You will so mix my water and my dust, 

And with such skill renew myself again, 

That I shall truly be a king of men. 


SALOMON DE LA SELVA. 
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N this number you have the second 
of I. Goodwin’s sprightly novel- 
ettes. Who is Mr. Goodwin? All that 
we have been able to find out about him 
to date is that he is an Englishman, 
an actor, an artist, and that ‘““The Cara- 
van Man” in this AINSLEE’s and 
“Such Things As Films Are Made 
Of” in the December issue are his first 
attempts at fiction. 

The complete novelette for February 
is by Robert Hichens. This is Mr. 
Hichens’ first contribution to AINSLEE’S 
since “Barbary Sheep,” which has re- 
cently’ been enjoying a new period of 
popularity as a motion picture, with 
Miss Elsie Ferguson in the leading role. 
In “The Hindu,” our February novel- 
ette, Mr. Hichens goes far afield from 
“The Garden of Allah” and finds his 
strange story for the most part in the 
commonplace streets of London. 


A 9) 
ELDOM 


tracted as widespread attention as 
did Albert Payson 
“Stories of 


has a magazine series at- 


om. 4 ’ 
Terhun¢ 


are still 
new 
their wit, beauty, stupidity 
tue, redness of hair; or any one of a 
thousand other good or bad .reasons, 
have upset wise men, fools, kingdoms, 
armies, and such unlike things. In 
February, under the title Su- 
per-women,” you'll find the first of an- 
other alluring line of them. Anice Ter- 
hune is the author of them, and Lady 
Hester Stanhope, the veiled prophetess 
of the Orient, leads off the brilliant 
procession. She vivacious 


names oO! 


“More 


was the 


Talks With Ainslee’s Readers 


lady, who, after amply demonstrating 
her power in England to make one 
heart beat as two, drifted into the East 
where she wielded strange powers over 
the natives and was venerated by them 
as a sort of a demigeddess. It was 
this phase of her life that is said to 
have inspired the mysterious “She” of 
H. Rider Haggard. 


A 9) 
ALAN DALE this month, in writing 


of “Eve’s Daughter,” the play with 
which Grace George opened her sea- 
son, alludes to Alicia’s Ramsey’s bring- 
ing the woman’s viewpoint to the de- 
velopment of her heroine. To the Feb- 
ruary AINSLEE’s, Miss Ramsey con- 
tributes a short story which, in our 
opinion, is one of the most remarkable 
analyses of the mind of a young woman 
at the depths of despair that we have 
ever read. The story is called “The 
Rendezvous.” The “rendezvous” was 
never kept. The story of it will be. 
With this second meeting, in “The 
Saving Sense,” you are now fairly well 
Naomi Jackson, the 
rinann 
ntr duce l 1 IT) I ] T. Next 
month her luck turns a little, and after 
and hu- 


inte 
acquainted 


| 


1eroin¢ vhom Adele Lu 


an adventure of both pathos 
mor, she unexpectedly acquires a part 
on Broadway through her convincing 
work in “The Role of ‘Kitty Rodney.’ ” 

Owing to the unusual length of “The 
Caravan Man”—it’s nearer a_ full- 
length novel than a novelette—we were 
May 
Edginton’s new serial this month than 
we had intended. We shall make up 
for this next month. 


compelled to give you less of 
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The Silver Tongued Orator of Minnesota, Chark 


A. Towne, Former United States Senator 
Late Member of Congress from New York—Nominated for Vice- 
President—Recommends Nuxated Iron to All Who Feel the Need of ~ 
Renewed Energy—Says That Henceforth He Shall Not Be Without It 


Probably no remedy has ever met 
with such phenomenal success as 
has Nuxated Iron—Over three mil- 
lion people annually are taking it in 
this country alone, to say nothing 
of the vast number who are using it 
in France, England, South America 
and other countries. It has been 
highly endorsed and used by For- 
mer United States Senators and 
Members of Congress; physicians 
who have been connected with well- 
known hospitals have prescribed 
and recommended it; Monseigneur 
Nannini, a prominent Catholic 
Clergyman, recommends it to all 
members of the Catholic Church. 
Former Health Commissioner, Wm. 
R. Kerr, of Chicago, says it ought 
to be used in every hospital and 
prescribed by every physician; Dr. 
N. H. Hornstine, for ten years con- 
nected with the Department of Pub- 
lic Health and Charities of Phila- 
delphia, says the administration of 
Nuxated Iron in a number of stub- 
born cases where other tonics had 
utterly failed, only served to con- 
vince him absolutely of its remark- 
able and. unusual power; Former 
First Assistant Postmaster General 
of the United States, C. P. Grand- 
field strongly endorses and recom- 
mends it to the tens of thousands 
of civil service employees who know 
his name and signature. Sarah 
Bernhardt—“the Divine Sarah,” 
the world’s most noted actress—has 
ordered a large quantity sent to the 
French soldiers to help give them 
strength, power and endurance. 

The famous “Cyclone” Davis, 
Member or the 64th United States 
Congress, says the effect of Nuxat 

on him was most magical, 
that after taking it, nothing seer 
to tire him out 
strenuous it might . 
Newman, late Police Surgeon of the 
City of Chicago, and former House 
Surgeon Jefferson Park Hospital, 
Chicago, says Nuxated Iron has 
proven through his own tests of it 
to excel any preparation he has 
ever used for creating red blood, 
building up the nerves, strengthen- 
ing the muscles and correcting di- 
gestive disorders. 

Dr, Ferdinand King, New York 
Physician and Medical Author, says 
that in his recent talks to physi- 
clans on the grave and serious con- 
sequences of iron deficiency in the 
blood of American women he has 
strongly emphasized the fact that 
doctors should prescribe more or- 
ganic iron Nuxated Iron — for 
their weak, run-down, nervous, hag- 
gard-looking patients. Ty Cobb, 
the greatest baseball batter of all 
time, took it to help give him re- 
newed energy and great staying 


Iron 





“As a member of 
Congress from New 
York, as a member of 
Congress and Senator 
from Minnesota, as 
participant in politi- 
cal campaigns and 
candidate for Vice- 
President, my ner- 
vous energy and re- 
serve force were tre- 
mengously drawn _ up- 
on, That I survived 
these trials and came 
into advanced middle 
life with the elastici- 
ty and strength of a 
boy is wunquestion- 
ably due to the rigor- 
ous attention I have 
paid to the proper care 








power. No mat- 
ter what any- 
body says, you 
could not, at 
this day, get 
such prominent 
men to endorse a 
remedy that has 
no value — doc- 
tors, lawyers, 
politicians, ath- 
etes—a great 


E. Sauer, 


Charles A. 


twice elected 


Nuxated 


newed energy. 





—— 
Minnesota’s Man of Mark in 


Former United States Senator 
Towne, 
from the University of Michigan, 
member of 
United States Congress, served 
in the United States Senate, nom- 
inated for Vice-President, takes 
Tron; now recommends 
it to all who feel the need of re- 


Nuxated Iron 
have found it of the 
greatest benefit as 
onic and _ regulative, 
Henceforth | shall not 
be without it. | 





of others to the 
markable and ims} 
iate help’ 
remedy, and! 
unhesitatingly 
ommend Nuxated 
Iron to all who feel 
the need of renewed 
energy and the regu. 
larity, of bodily fune 


tions.” 


weakened 
tion 


con 
brought 
by a lack of i 
the blood 
Thousands of’ 
people’ suffer 
from iron def 
ciency and @ 


graduated 


the 


owe te 
yourself to make 
the P 
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a Boston Physi- 
cian who has 
studied both in 
great European 


this country and 
Medical Institu- 
tions, said: “Nuxated Iron is a 
wonderful remedy. Not long ago 
a man came to me who was nearly 
half a century old and asked me to 
give him a preliminary examination 
or life insurance, was astoni d 
» find him with the blood pre 
a boy of twenty, and f 
gor, vim and vitality; in f 
} ing man he really was, notvy " 
tanding his age. The secret, he 
i was taki iron—Nuxated 
had filled with renewed 


1g 
him 

30 he was in bad health; 
at 46 he was careworn and nearly 


all in—now at 50, after taking 
Nuxated Iron, a miracle of vitality 
and his face beaming with the buoy- 
ancy of youth. If people would 
only take Nuxated Iron when they 
feel weak and run-down instead of 
dosing themselves with habit-form- 
ing drugs, stimulants, and alcoholic 
beverages, am convinced that in 
this way they could ward off dis- 
preventing it becoming or- 
ganic in thousands of cases, and 
thereby the lives of thousands 
might be saved who now die every 
year from pneumonia, grippe, kid- 
ney, liver, heart trouble and other 
dangerous maladies. The real, true 
which started their disease 
nothing more or less than a 


ease, 


cause 
was 


long 
work, or how far you 
without becoming tired. Nex 
two five-grain tablets of Nuxaf 
Iron three times per day after meal 
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dispensed by all good druggists. 
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Tobacco Habit Banished 
In 48 to 72 Hours 


Immediate Results 


Trying to quit the tobacco habit unaided is a losing fight against heavy 
odds, and means a serious shock to your nervous system. So don’t try it! 
Make the tobacco habit quit you. It willquit you if you will just take 
Tobacco Redeemer according to directions. 

It doesn’t make a particle of difference whether you’ve been a user of 
tobacco for a single month or 60 years, or how much you use, or in what form 
you use it. Whether you smoke cigars, cigarettes, pipe, chew plug or fine 
cut or use snuff—Tobacco Redeemer will positively remove all craving for 
tobacco in any form in from 48 to 72 hours. Your tobacco craving will begin 
to decrease after the very first dose—there’s no long waiting for results. 

Tobacco Redeemer contains no nopth- deeming drugs of any kind and is the 
most marvelously quick, absolutely scientific and thoroughly reliable remedy 
for the tobacco habit. 


Not a Substitute 


Tob Red is in no sense a substitute for tobacco, but is a radical, 
efficient treatment. After finishing the treatment you have absolutely no 
desire to use tobacco again or to continue the use of the remedy. It quiets the 
nerves, and will make you feel better in every 
way. If youreally want to quit the tobacco habit 
—get rid of it so completely that when you see 
others using it, it will not awaken the slightest 
desire in you—you should at once begin a course 
of Tobacco Redeemer treatment for the habit. 


Results Absolutely Guaranteed 


A single trial will convince the most skep- 
tical. Our legal, binding, money-back guar- 
antee goes with each full treatment. 
Tobacco Redeemer fails to banish the tobacco habit 
when taken according to the plain and 
easy directions, your money will be 
cheerfully refunded upon de: 


Let Us Send You 
Convincing Proof NEWELL PHARMACAL CO., 


If you're a slave of the tobacco Dept.570, . Pe St. Loule, Me. 
habit and want to finda sure, quick way Please send, without obligating me in any way, 
of quitting “for keeps” you owe it to your free booklet regarding the tobacco habit and 
yourself and to your family to mail the proof that Tobacco Redeemer will positively free 
coupon below or send your name and me from the tobacco habit. 

dress on a postal and receive our free 
booklet on the deadly effect of tobacco 
on the humansystem, and positive proof 
that Tobacco Redeemer will quickly 
free you from the habit. Street and No....... 


Newell Pharmacal Company 
Dept. 570, St. Louis, Mo. 
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You probably 


have a number 
of friends 


























whom you would like to remember with some 
less expensive but characteristic gift. 
For a person who has a sense of humor and likes good 
pictures we suggest a gift-subscription to 


a Fs 


The Happy Medium 
Long after the holly and the mistletoe have disappeared, 
Fudge will come each week a fresh reminder of the giver. 
lor $1.00 each we will sendJudge for three months to the persons you indicate, 


together with a tasteful card bearing the season’s greeting and the message 
that Judge is coming as a gift from you. Fill out the coupon and send it in. 












































| Judge, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York City | 

| Enclosed is... Please send Judge for three months to | 

l Name . SEN eo aE Tne ee - -sieiantiiiias peal deta aaa | 

| OO eT a | 

| with a gift card bearing my name, | 

a Name 2 RE PE ae Address ] 
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PIN JEHURST %287#ia 


THE CAROLINA HOTEL NOW OPEN 
Three other hotels open early in January 
Golf Three aoe hole courses and one of 9 Livery } The large stable of saddle and driving 


holes. All four courses at the highest horses under the direction of the hotel 
st: standard ard of upkeep. management, 


Tennis The clay tennis courts of Pinehurst are 7 rap Shooting ! » very facility provided for 
————— famous boih among professionals and ap shooting, one of the 
amateurs for their excellence. Frequent tournaments, largest equipments in Ame: rica being located here. 


a Os. on. scentiant . track: Rifle Ran re under direct charge of Annie 
Horse Racing weekly running and trot- & Oakley. . Lessons given. 


: ° 
ting races by horses from private stables. Best stables Motoring Good roads in every direction 
in the South, eee — 2 : r 











Excellent boarding school for boys near the village of Pinehurst. No Consumptives are received at Pinehurst 


Through Pullman Service from New York via Seaboard Air Line Railway. Only 
one night from New York, Boston, Cleveland, Pittsburgh and Cincinnati. 


Send for illustrated boo!let, road maps, horse racing leaflet, schedule of golf and tennis tournaments and trap shooting programme. 


Pinehurst Office, Pinehurst, N. C. Or Leonard Tufts, 282 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 
































ALWAYS OPEN 





THE LEEDS COMPANY 
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DOES COFFEE INTERFERE ? 


The change to Postum has 
brought Health to so many 
that it is easily worth ten 
days trial. 


“THERES A REASON” 





